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CAVE OF THE SEA, 


Sy ICE early morning we have been glid- 
WO ing swiftly over the quiet waters which 
encircle the thousands of islands along the 
coast of Maine. 

During the night, when sleeping, and while 
journeying from Portland to Rockland, a fog 
stole in upon us from the ocean. We are 
again upon our way, and now the sharp prow 
of our goodly sized steamer seems to cut its 
way into the gray wall which appears to be 
impenetrable, but which, however quickly 
we may move along, is always before us, 
by our side, and closes up immediately be- 
hind us. 

In the midst of this intense fog, when you 
ean hardly recognize your best friend half 
the length of the steamer, you would suppose 
the pilot at the wheel would move with hes- 
itation; but it is no extravagance of speech 
to say that he knows every inch of the way. | 
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Very often the steamer turns to the right 
and the left, with no apparent obstruction 
in its path, but never does it slacken speed. 
Standing at the bow of the boat, the ear of 
inexperience even detects at times the pres- 
ence of land by the sound of the thumping 
paddle-wheels returning in sullen echoes 
from the rocky cliffs, whose wave-washed 
base quickly appears to view, almost with- 
in reach of hand, and as quickly vanishes 
from sight behind the gray veil of fog. 

The morning by this time has advanced, 
and we are conscious that the all-pervading 
atmosphere of gray has become gradually, 
and by imperceptible degrees, of a delicate 
cream-white. 
substance, the despair of the artist to paint, 
beyond description; for while you are gazing, 
for an instant a gentle breeze fans your cheek, 
and then, by one of nature’s magical trans- 
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MOUNT DESERT, FROM BLUE HILL BAY, 


formations, instantly the veil has vanished, 
and you look upon a wide expanse of land 
and water. Right before us are beautiful 
islands covered with green fields; rocky 
promontories rise up out of the blue wa- 
ter, while the foliage of trees breaks the 
dim line where meet the water and the 
sky. To the northwest and behind us the 
darker waters stretch away to the base of a 
range of high hills, whose sides, nearly to 
their summits, are covered with orchards 
and fields, and, quite near each other, white 
farm-houses. 

Astonished by the strange disappearance 
of the morning fog, and delighted by the 
beautiful scenes which met our gaze, I ex- 
perienced a good deal of romantic emotion, 
under whose influence I exclaimed, “‘ What 
a wondrous change! How beautiful! Is 
it not sublime ?” 

“P’raps; but it’s my opinion, and I’ve been 
on land and water nigh goin’ on ter thirty 
year, that the sun eat it. You see, cap’n, 
the wind drives these pesky fogs away a 
little, but the sun’s as hungry as a shark, 
and eats ’em up in less than no time.” 

More rapidly than was agreeable to a 
sense of dignity I descended from my imag- 


inative height, and turned to observe the in- | 


dividual who had made the above practical 
answer to my enthusiastic apostrophe. He 
was a man of about middle age, with an 


honest, kindly face, albeit about the eyes | 


there was a malicious twinkle which gave 
the key to the humor of his remark. He 
was dressed in what are called “store 
clothes,” to which it was evident he was 
not used. 
swer to my remark rendered me quite 
speechless for a moment, and the sailor man 
continued, answering the look of surprise 
and inquiry which he saw in my face: 

“Oh yes, Sir, I’m used to these fogs along 
this coast. I was born in one of ’em, and as 
boy and man I’ve been in and out of ’em all 


The immediate and sensible an- | 


| my life. You'll find fogs all the world over, 
| but the Gulf Stream fog beats ’em all. It 
| will heave in sight sooner, stay longer, and 
become thicker, and go away quicker than 
any fog I ever met in all my voyaging.” 

My new-found acquaintance proved to be 
an excellent guide in our morning’s ride, to 
say nothing of his interesting stories of 
countries and people he had seen in his 
many journeyings; and with my own expe- 
rience in view, I agreed with him that there 
was nothing more beautiful than the scen- 
ery through which we were passing. To 
| the traveler whose life has been passed in 
| the midst of the redundant foliage of th: 
| great river valleys of the West or the trop- 
ical vegetation of the South there is a pecul- 
iar charm in these islands springing from the 
waves, patched with loW stunted pines, rock- 
ribbed, with the merest handful of earth 
lodged here and there, and scarcely enough 
of herbage, one would suppose, to fill the 
| stomach of a goat, much less to furnish food 
|of any kind to the people who inhabit the 
| bowen which surmount each cliff and hill- 
top. But the truth is, a Western farmer of 

relative position wastes more in a single sea- 
pow than would feed a small village of these 
handy, thrifty, closely scrimped people of th 
jislands. Their life is altogether peculiar. 
The women do the most of what there is in 
the way of farming, while the men, from ear- 
ly boyhood, are upon or in the water, chiefly 
as fishermen, but always as sailors, and un- 
questionably the best sailors in the world. 

Meanwhile my companion, whose presence 
| has led to this digression, had pointed out 
to me, and given titles to, many a ledge and 
vape and bay and island and hamlet, few of 
| which would have interest to the traveler. 
He called off these places in an abstracted 
sort of way, and his thoughts were evident- 
ly wandering into the past, when, as the 
steamboat came swiftly around a high cliff, 
ithe sailor became much excited, and his 
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waze was earnestly fixed upon a long line of 
aray and hazy coast which filled the eastern 
horizon. 

“Yes, there she is!” he exclaimed; “all 
safe—bless the old shanty! You must know, 
Sir, I haven’t seen that bit of clapboard 
over there,” and he pointed to a white speck 
among the trees on the far-distant shore, 
“nigh goin’ on ter three year. My wife and 
children are under that roof; and, what’s 
more, they don’t know I’m coming. My 
ship got into Boston Harbor day before yes- 
terday, and I started for home soon as I was 
paid ‘off. I tell you, friend, unless you’ve 
been at sea, you don’t know what home 
means.” 

There was a pardonable tremble in the 
man’s voice as he left my side and stepped 
to the extreme point of the bow of the boat, 
while his face was turned fixedly upon that, 
to me, meaningless white patch upon the 
shore, but which to him was eloquent with 
all that is restful, tender, and loving in the 
word “ home.” 

About an hour before noon we passed a 
handsome light-house which was perched 
apon a bold cliff. It was a comfortable- 
looking place, with a pretty cottage sur- 
rounded by a garden and bright green lawn, 
which ran down to rough red rocks. These 
evidences of comfort and cultivation showed 
that the light-house was never, as are most 
of these night sentinels, visited by the 
stormy sea waves. And we soon saw evi- 
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dence of the quiet and security of its posi- 
tion, as we passed through a narrow strait 
|and pushed out into the broader waters. 
And then, with scarcely any previous warn- 
ing, we saw one of those grandest of all Na- 
ture’s grand displays—the mountains rising 
out of the sea. 

A beautiful picture was before us. Sea- 
ward and to the southeast the steel - blue 
waters, roughened here and there by the 
wind, which came in gentle flaws, spread 
out to the far-off horizon, where the clouds, 
with shadows of pearl-gray, and the tops in 
sunlight tinged with vermilion and gold, 
seemed dipping into the sea. <A league 
away, and right before us, every instant a 
white wave would leap into the air, and 
then, with irregular, uneven motion, but 
swiftly, it would run in toward us and to- 
ward a bleak line of beach and rocky shore ; 
and as we sought to give a wide berth to 
the sunken reef thus revealed to us, and 
which before now has destroyed many a 
noble ship, we at the same time gained a 
better view of the mountains. 

More loftily, and in more decided forms, 
these mighty mountains, some thirteen 
peaks in all, rise out of the clear waters, 
their graceful outlines sweeping across the 
blue sky, their summits bare, hard, and un- 
vielding, and with the strong flood of ver- 
tical sunlight which now pours down upon 
them, they have a burnished, brazen look. 
The lines of shadows, too, made by deep 
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THE STONE WALL. 


ravines or wide valleys, are sharp and hard, ! 


lacking the softening grace which the pres- 
ence of foliage lends, but all the contours 
are of the simple, sweeping, but most im- 
pressive mountain forms. They are not 
half the height of the Mount Washington 
range of the White Mountains, yet are far 
more beautiful, for they are not cut up into 
several dumpy peaks, and broken in their 
descent, but from their highest summit un- 
dulate gracefully downward into the sea. 

It was a most pleasant introduction to 
Mount Desert, this view from the sea, and 
it was fully appreciated by the group of 
passengers gathered on the forward deck, 
although they gave evidence of their admi- 
ration in different ways. <A party of young 
ladies, stowed away among the anchors and 
hawsers in the bow of the boat, exclaimed, 
“How lovely!” “Isn’tit splendid!” “Charm- 
ing!” A Western traveler, who was upon salt- 
water for the first time in his life, and who 
for half an hour had been raving crazy at 
sight of two or three whales who had been 
“ blowing” half a mile away, raised his broad- 
brimmed hat, and whispered, “ Thunder!” 
There were several Boston people who had 
the manner of experienced travelers, and 
who looked hard at the mountains, but who 
were inflexibly determined not to compro- 
mise themselves by any expression of opin- 
ion. One industrious artist in the company, 
who had an eye to business, whipped out 
his sketch-book, and caught the thing, as 
best he could, flying. There were many oth- 
ers who enjoyed the entire occasion, but who 
kept up an expressive silence. 

And so we pushed out toward the sea, gave 
a very respectable berth to the reef of rocks, 
which showed its ugly black teeth as we 
came nearer, ran in toward the shore again, 
when we found a formidable stone wall 
thrown up by the waves of the sea; this we 
followed for quite a distance—I don’t dare 
to say whether it was one or three miles 


—but finally we passed an island, which 
was one of a group lying to the east and at 
the foot of Green Mountain, rounded a rocky 
point, and in five minutes had butted against 
the wooden pier at Southwest Harbor. 

Ten or twelve years ago Southwest Harbor 
was the principal place of resort upon thi 
island of Mount Desert, and several houses 
entertained those who came to fly from th 
summer heats of the warmer regions south, 
Cole was the pioneer here, as he was in our 
landscape art, and he had a host of follow- 
ers. 

One day Church, when prospecting upo 
the island, made the discovery of Bar Harbor, 
The next year, and for I do not know how 
many years afterward, he took a party of 
friends to the same place. In the course of 
time Church’s pictures of scenery at Mount 
Desert were seen in the exhibitions of th 
National Academy. At one time and anotb- 
er most all the noted artists have followed 
on sketching tours, and it is chiefly by this 
means, in the first instance, that Mount Des- 
ert has become so popular as a watering- 
place. 

There are other reasons why Bar Harbor 
is considered preferable to other places on 
the island for longer sojourn, which will be 
recounted at the proper time. 

There are delightful attractions to tempt 
the visitor to remain at Southwest Harbor. 
The harbor itself, which vecedes some half a 
mile inland toward a group of the mountains, 
is surrounded by an amphitheatre sloping 
gently toward the water. Here and there, 
by the hills and on the shore, are clumps 
of evergreen, pine, and cedar, while many a 
miniature bay or bold ledge of rock invites 
the timid or bold bather to “take water.” 

But perhaps the principal attraction here 
is the splendid view of the mountains which 
is obtained, especially from the southern side 
of the harbor. In breadth and scope, in grace 
of outline and varied forms and color, it is not 
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MOUNT DESERT. 
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excelled any where upon the island, and is | 


very like that we have already described 
from the sea. 

The objections to landing at Southwest 
Harbor present themselves before you have 
taken the first step. Right at the pier there 
is an extensive lobster house, where the 
creature is taken out of big tanks, pitched 
alive into kettles of boiling water, in which 
he is kept until he is done red, then tumbled 
out again, torn limb from limb, the meat and 
marrow plucked from his bones, crammed 
into tin cans, which are made air-tight, sub- 
sequently to be scattered abroad for the de- 
struction of the digestion of millions of hon- 
est souls. The lobster business may be a 
profitable branch of industry, but we put the 
suggestion to worthy Deacon Clark, who is 
said to own Southwest Harbor, and who has 
no part nor lot in lobsters, that they are 
neither romantic nor poetical, nor does the 
lobster incite the most impressionable of 
people to any thing like enthusiasm. Now 
most of the visitors to Mount Desert, even 
the prosaic folk, go prepared to enjoy the pic- 
turesque, the beautiful, the sublime. Just 
as they are about to be ushered into this 
new world of romance and delight, to be met 
upon the threshold by thousands of lobsters, 
raw, boiled, cooked, and canned, is discour- 
aging, to say the least. But one may remain 
a while with quiet interest at Southwest 
Harbor and have nothing to do with lob- 
sters. Very fair hotels and boarding-houses 
are to be found at the landing, and for a mile 
or more up the main road which follows the 
shore of the harbor. 

From these houses excursions on foot, in 
wagons, and on horseback can be made in 
numerous picturesque directions. It is over 
one of these roads, in the direction of Seal 
Cove, that our friend the sailor has gone to 
find his wife and children. 

The main road, which leads to Somesville, 
and which also crosses the island about three 


miles from the steamboat landing, passes | 


through a rift in the mountain. On one 


ENTRANOE TO SOMES SOUND. 


side the traveler will see huge blocks of 
stone, which appear to be part of an enor- 
mous wall slipping from its foundations or 
crumbling to pieces. It is overgrown in 
places by vines and bushes, with here and 
there a seraggy cedar holding fast with torn 
and withered limbs to the broken surface of 
the rock. Back of this wall, and rising far 
above it, there is a mountain, whose face, 
wrinkled, corrugated, and unyielding, lifts 
itself up into the tender blue of the sky. 
On the other side the road winds by a pret- 
ty brook, which makes all the noise it can, 
dashing over the stones and sparkling among 
the alder branches and tangle of weeds and 
flowers. Later on we find that this brook- 
let is fed from the generous bosom of a 
lake which rests quietly hidden among the 
mountains, bordered by marsh lands and low 
growths of birch and evergreen trees, which 
are prettily reflected in the placid water. 
In this neighborhood, and while on your 
return, there are beautiful views to be ob- 
tained of Southwest Harbor and the islands. 

When the steamboat leaves the pier at 
Southwest Harbor to continue the journey, 
it takes an eastern course, passing by sever- 
al islands, which shield this passage from 
the assaults of the sea. Several of these 
islands are called “ Cranberry,” singularly 
enough, because the excellent berry of that 
name grows there in quantities profitable to 
the goodly numbers of people who make it 
their business to gather them. 

As we pass we do not see much of these 
islands, because the shores rise high and 
rocky out of the sea. Along the shore the 
waves have washed away the shale and sand 
from beneath, forming curious caverns. 
Above this escarpment now and then we 
see groups of trees, a few houses, once or 
twice a church steeple, and sometimes a 
vista of islands floating in the sea. 

But our companion voyagers are mostly 
on the other side of the steamer gazing at 
the mountains, whose base we are now skirt- 
ing. It is a remarkable panorama which 
passes by us. The mountains have lost that 
hard and forbidding look, and we see more 
of the shore line, with its gray cliffs and 
brown heather and bordering trees, while 
cottages are seen among cultivated fields, 











and once or twice a white light-house stands 
boldly out upon a sharp promontory, point- 
ing to a passage where the blue waters rush 
in from the sea. 

Successively we pass Great Head and 
Schooner Head, the Porcupine Islands, of 
which there are many, and now, having 
made the circuit of the mountain, our prow 
pointing to the west, make our landing at 
Bar Harbor, and, with ordinary fortune, at 
about noon of the day we left Rockland. 

If you have had good advice in the mat- 
ter, or you have displayed an extraordinary 
amount of sense, some two months before 
this you have engaged rooms for yourself 
and wife and family, and you are sure to 
find upon the pier “Old Roberts”—we use 
the adjective with respect—“ Captain Hig- 
gins,” ‘Captain Roderick,” or some other of 
the Tritons who ages ago came up out of the 
sea and planted their tridents as sign-boards 
to show forth to all comers that there was 
to be had entertainment for man, woman, 
and what not—not unlike Balzac’s “ Maison 
Vauquer,” “ Pension bourgeoise des deux 
sexes et autres.” 

From the moment of landing until you 
take your departure for other lands you be- 
gin to comprehend the limited space in 
which a human being may sleep and per- 
form the ablutions which society expects of 
its members of a morning. 

“But where in the world am I to put my 
trunk?” exclaims the gentle Mrs. G -. 
“There is no bureau, nor wash-stand, nor 
any thing. And, mercy on our bones, this 
bed is filled with sticks!” 

“ Patience, my dear,” answers Mr.G 
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“You see we are a little out of the world 

and must take things as we find them.” 
Proceeding upon this theory, as there are 

no bells to ring, and no servants to answer 


a 


if there were a thousand, we appropriate ; 
wash-stand and bureau which stand in a 
neighboring unoccupied room, 

“ But, doctor,” expostulates the perplexed 
Triton, as, some days afterward, when the 
theft is discovered, he rubs his tanned and 
hardened visage, “I got that ’ere stand and 
bureau for Mr. Scratchgravel, the great Bos- 
ton banker.” 

“T am sorry for Seratchgravel, worthy 
Neptune; but when you wrote me I could 
have room No. 5, you certainly did not mean 
to give me the floor and bare walls only ?” 

“No, doctor; but, you see, Mr. Seratch- 
gravel, the Boston banker, is comin’ next 
week, and—” 

The remainder of the sentence was lost 
to my ear; but it may be said that, after 
much pondering on the part of the landlord, 
he sent to Boston or Portland for one more 
wash-stand and bureau. 

The beds, however, remained as hard and 
lumpy as ever, with this morsel of satisfac- 
tion, that corn husks will, after a while, fit 
themselves to your body, and, though not a 
downy couch, you must bear with it until 
the Mount Desert landlords overcome their 
prejudices against hair mattresses, or until 
some civilized hotel-keeper arrives there, 
and starts a healthy competition. 

As these pages are written for the infor- 
mation and amusement of the public, and 
especially of those who may wish to visit 
Mount Desert, it becomes a solemn duty to 








EOHO LAKE, ON THE ROAD FROM SOMESVILLE TO SOUTHWEST HARBOR, 











SOUTHERLY END OF NEWPORT MOUNTAIN, NEAR THB SAND BERAOH, 


say something about the food offered you to | 


eat. When one sits down at a Mount Desert | 
table, the memories of Parker’s beefsteak, or | 
Delmonico’s Poulet a ’ Espagnol, to say noth- | 
ing of the luxuries of the home table, come 
thronging sumptuously before him to ban- 
ish whatever little appetite remains. When 
people cook and eat food of this wretched 
description, there must be something wrong | 
in their moral condition. I am aware this | 
condemnation as regards food applies equally | 
to other parts of the country—to the White | 
Mountains and the far West. The 


| 


unfor- | 
tunate creatures who cook at these places | 
will make bread with about equal quantities 
of flour and saleratus; they are determined 
to fry meat rather than roast, broil, boil, or | 
stew it; they insist upon calling beans cof- | 
fee, and soon. At Mount Desert very little | 
meat is furnished the hungry sojourner, but 

he is permitted to feast and fast upon fish. 

This diet is perhaps satisfying to the in- 

tellectual Bostonian, who seeks that food 

which stimulates and adds to the brain; 

but the more sensuous New Yorker, or the 

rearing tearing half horse and half alliga- 

tor of the West, must have beef, fowl, and 

mutton. 

One day we begged of our landlord to 

send to Boston or somewhere and get a bar- | 
rel of corned beef. 


“ Well now, that is an idee,” he responded, 


length on the store-room counter. 
an idee. Will it keep?” 

“The beef? Not long, for your hungry 
guests will eat it up.” 

This was all we got of the corned beef, al- 
though the question was again and again 
brought before the clouded mind of the 
landlord; and some of us, who could not 
live on beans, fish, and saleratus bread alone, 
sent up to the Falmouth House in Portland 
for other supplies. 

Perhaps this is a solemn, not to say de- 
spairing, aspect of the commissariat question; 
but the fact must remain that the food fur- 
nished at most—I will not say all—of the 
hotels or boarding-houses at Mount Desert 
is highly unsatisfactory; and if ever there 
was a Christian missionary work needed, 
here and throughout this country, it is upon 
this matter of the quantity, quality, and the 
most healthful way of cooking food. 

But the crowds of people who every sum- 
mer flock to Mount Desert are willing to 
overlook, in a measure, the shoft-comings of 
the table. The bounteous feast which nature 
spreads before them—the incentive to pass 
all day in the open air, either in lengthened 
pedestrian expeditions, in sailing or rowing 
upon the waters of the beautiful bay—gives 
them an appetite equal to any situation. 
Mount Desert is not a fashionable resort, 
while it is more frequented than any of the 


“ That’s 


while he shifted one leg over the other and | watering-places—under which title I do not 
turned his head, as he lay stretched at full | class Long Branch, which is nothing but a 
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parasite to the city of New York. The peo- 
ple who pass the summer on the rough, 
rocky island of Mount Desert leave their big 
trunks at The ladies wear wide- 
brimmed hats and picturesque costumes of 
red and blue flannel, cut short above the 
feet and ankles, which, in turn, are incased 
in stout walking shoes. The gentlemen ap- 
pear in warm, rough clothing, which will 
stand the wear and tear of a tramp over the 
rocks and through the bushes, and which 
will offer some resistance to the fogs, which 
penetrate like the rain. There is a good 
deal of fun in the way of dancing in the 
evening, and playing of all sorts of games, 
like unto blindman’s-buff and puss in the 
corner. During the day parties of several 
persons, ladies and gentlemen, start off on 
walking expeditions of five, ten, and fifteen 
miles to one or another of the many objects 
of interest on the sea-shore or up the mount- 
ains. 
feeling in all they do, and not a bit of that 
overdressed, pretentious, nonsensical, un- 
healthy sentimentality which may be found 
at other places. 

One day three young ladies, who are pu- 
pils of William Hunt, asked me if I would 
allow them to go with me on a sketching 
expedition across the water to Bar Island. 

“ Certainly, ladies; I feel honored; but it 
is difticult to make a landing over there ; you 
will get your feet wet, and the sharp rocks 
will tear your clothes.” 

“May we go?” 

“ Of course.” 

When, by means of a small row-boat, we 
got near the rocky shore, it proved to be un- 
usually difficult to land. The heavy under- 
tow sucked the water away from the base of 
the rocks, carrying our boat with it inevita- 
bly, and then the incoming wave would drive 
us in with equal force, threatening to smash 
the whole concern—a serious danger but for 
the skill of our wary skipper, who kept us 
nicely balanced on the edge of a wave, and 
who took advantage of an eddy to run the 
boat up on the rocks. Then we got out with 
our sketching traps, and tumbled about over 
the sharp, slippery rocks until we found the 
places we wished, and, unmindful of wet feet 
and bruised limbs, man and women sat down 
and worked with a will. And I may say 
here that it was surprising to see how Hunt’s 
system of teaching his pupils to look at the 
broad masses Of light and shade, and to lay 
them in with a big brush, was illustrated 
by these intelligent Boston girls, for their 
sketches were worthy the pencil of expe- 
rienced artists. 

Our boatman, who was a regular old salt, 
could not understand the business at all. 

“T say, Sir,” he remarked confidentially 
to me, “ what do you go about a-taking them 
doggertypes fur?” 

“ For pleasure—the fun of it.” 


home. 


There is a vigorous, sensible, healthy | 


“Fun!” he answered, in a deep guttural. 
while he gave an extra tug at the oars. 
“Well, you knows what you’re about ; by; 
I’ve been in and out of salt-water more por 
fifty year, and it’s guv me the rheumatiz.” 

Sailing-parties form a marked feature of 
a sojourn at Bar Harbor, for the neigh)or- 
hood abounds in pretty, picturesque plac 
to visit. In the harbor proper there are the 
so-called “ Porcupine Islands” —and th 
name is not inappropriate ; for, as seen at 4 
distance, or under the misty veil which go 
often hangs about them, their abrupt form 
on the sea front, tapering to a point inland, 
their backs bristling with the sharp-pointed 
tops of pine and cedar trees, they are sufti- 
ciently like the porcupine to bear the name. 
It is at a distance only that these islands 
present a forbidding appearance. As you 
approach them, and glide gently near the 
shore, you find infinite objects of interest 
and beauty. The rough cliffs rise a hundred 
feet, their bosoms bearing the scars of the 
buffets of the waves of centuries. In places 
the water has broken through the barrier of 
rock, making entrance-way into what would 
be huge caverns, only the earth has fallen in 
from the top, and you find yourself in a big, 
deep well, out of which there is no egress 
save by the low tide of the sea. Bald Por- 
cupine (which has recently been purchased 
by General Fremont) is among the most cele- 
brated of these islands, and, as seen from the 
neighboring land, has a gaunt, bare, and for- 
bidding aspect; but when you have gained 


es 


| foot-hold upon its ragged shore, a thousand 


pictures present themselves to your delighted 
eyes. Bold cliffs rise up, sharply defined 
against the deep blue of the ocean and the 
fading gray of the sky. Wild flowers of rarest 
forms and color and slender grasses cluster 
in the crevices of the red and gray cliff-side, 
their graceful, delicate forms ever yielding to, 
but always resisting, the fury of the winds or 
the drenching spray of ocean storms. Above 
the line of rocky shore there are pastures, 
where patches of yellow and green grasses 
afford nourishment for industrious flocks of 
sheep. which add to the artistic effect of th 

landscape. On the landward side of these 
islands, in safe shelter from wind and wave, 
there are the villages of fishermen; Pogue- 
ville is the title of one of these, and its in- 
habitants have the reputation of not being 
especially elegant, not to say civilized. But, 
as near as I could learn, they are honest, 
resisting even the temptation to smuggle. 
The border line of New Brunswick is not so 
far away but what a few hours’ run in one 
of their fishing vessels might bring away a 
rich cargo of those articles which are made 
costly by our high tariff. Perhaps the easy 





consciences of the officials at our great ports 
of entry make smuggling unnecessary at these 
out-of-the-way places. 

One of the points of interest most often 
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visited by water—it may be reached by 


, 


land—is known as “ The Ovens,” which are 
caves like those we saw on our way over 
from Southwest Harbor, only they are much 
larger, and are situated more inland on the 
northern side of the island. 

I have no doubt of the safety of these 
sailing expeditions, provided always you 
have a good boat and a careful “skipper,” 
and both of these are to be had all along the 
shores of the island. The terrible accident 
off Schooner Head a few years since, by 
which several lives were lost, was the result 


!of reckless carelessness on the part of the 


boy who sailed the boat. There are dangers 
on the sea as well as the land. 
One day, when out upon a sailing excur- 
sion, my attention was attracted by the 
words, “There she comes, sure enough!” 
This was the first audible remark which I 
heard from the lips of the captain of our 
pleasure schooner since we had left the pier 
three hours before. There had been the 
gentlest sort of a breeze all the morning, 
which had hardiy appeared to fill the sails, 
but impelled by which we slipped along 
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through the water. The captain was the 
toughest specimen of a sailor about the har- 
bor. He seemed as if he had been tied up 
into hard knots. His arms were in number- 
less knots; his face was a single red knot, 
in which were a great variety of other knots ; 


his nose was the toughest 
kind of a knot; while two 
little bright brown eyes looked 
out from an entanglement of 
wrinkles and knots. He wag 
and is as honest and simple- 
hearted and quiet a man, and 
as good a sailor, as could he 
found within a day’s sail of 
Mount Desert Light; and al- 
though he was not much in the 
habit of talking, this morning 
he would scarcely have heen 
heard, for we had on board a 
jolly party of young people, 
who sent their cries and laugh- 
ter echoing from shore to shore. 

“Yes, she’s a-coming, sure,” 
was the second remark from 
the captain, while his bullet 
eyes shot away off to seaward. 

If you wish to establish a 
good reputation with a down 
East skipper, you must not be- 
tray ignorance upon any topic 
of sailor craft; so L looked wise, 
and looked somewhere in the 
direction he was gazing, but 
saw nothing. I was ready to 
recognize any one of the num- 
ber of things the sailor calls 
“she”’—a whale, a log, any 
kind of a sailing craft, a school 
of mackerel, a squall, or thun- 
der-shower ; but to my sight 
the sea and sky were as spot- 
less as the limpid blue of a 
baby’s eye. So for a while I 
said nothing. But when I saw 
“Old Knotty” put his helm up, 
and the boat swing obediently 
around with its prow toward 
the village, I began to be 
curious to know what “she” 
was, and I asked, 

“ She’s coming, is she ?” 

“Yes, Sir, and fast enough, 
I tell you; but we'll weather 
her if the breeze holds. Don’t 
she travel, though ?” 

By this time I knew what 
“she” meant; for coming 
round the point of Great Head 
was a something ghostly gray 
in color, not higher than the 
land, and creeping along over 
the still water with insidious 
speed, its lower edge lapping 

over and over, as if it were 

sucking the sea up into its 
mysterious depths. In five minutes it had 
swallowed all the outer line of islands ; for 
an instant the trees would crown its vapor- 
ous top, and then vanish. Soon the vast and 
solid bulks of the mountains were like shad- 
ows, and then disappeared ; and suddenly the 
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jand was gone, and we were like shadows 
hanging in space. 

“How extraordinary!” “It is like witch- 
ery!” “I’m frightened!” were the exclama- 
tions from the astonished party. 

“You well may be, for it’s in such a fog as 
this the Flying Dutchman comes,” said the 
captain, solemnly. 

“You do not mean to say you believe there 
is such a thing as the Flying Dutchman ?” 

“] know it, Sir; I’ve seen him; and you 
can’t find a sailor about Bar Harbor, or any 
one who belongs here, who don’t believe it. 
And, what’s more, whenever he comes along | 
there’s a death sure to follow him.” 

After we got safe on shore, some hours 
later, we langhed at the superstition of the 
captain, but it did not seem so strange nor 
ridiculous when we were in the fog-bank. 

There are occasions, however, when this 
swift rising of the fog becomes more terrible, 
because filled with danger. Not long ago a 
party of artists started off in search of sub- 
jects for brush and pencil. The sun shone 
brightly, and the sea was calm and fair for 
a while; but suddenly, with even less of 
warning than we of the adventure narrated 
above had, the wind came fiercely in from 
the ocean, and with it that terror of all sail- 
ors, the “ Black Fog.” Thick, sombre, and 
impenetrable to the sight, this vaporous 
mass enshrouded the luckless boatmen; the 
fury of the wind raised a high-running sea, 
which tossed the boat about beyond the con- 
trol of its occupants, who, nevertheless, 
pulled hard at the oars, hoping to get some- 
where toward the solid land. Perhaps there 
is no class of men who worship so enthusias- 
tically and heartily the sublime and terrible 
in nature as our artists; but it’s one thing 
to represent these thrilling scenes upon the 
canvas, and quite another actually to par- 
ticipate in them, as did our friends in ques- 
tion. By incessant bailing, with difficulty 
did they prevent the boat from sinking with 
the weight of water which poured in from 
all sides; and each man, from time to time, 
gave place at the oars to his companion, al- 


‘ready well-nigh exhausted with his labor. 


The obscurity became more dense, anil the 
prospect of reaching the shore more hopeless, 
when they caught the sullen sound of the 
waves thumping against the cliffs. It was 
ominous of sudden and fearful destruction, 
for these sharp rocks and whirling waves 
know no merey. For hours these resolute 
men continued to keep their craft right side 
up, fighting against wind and wave, and by 
gigantic efforts avoided the reefs and rocks 
which soon came in their way. Meanwhile 
the sound of the waves upon the cliffs had 
increased, until it broke upon their appalled 
hearing like one continual roar of thunder. 
The wind had increased to a gale, before 
which the boat sped furiously, and destruc- 
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found themselves upon more quiet waters, 
while the roar of the waves sounded away 
to the left and behind them. When the ex- 
hausted but thankful party saw the line of 
shore struggling through the mist, they knew 
that a good Providence had led them past 
the dangers of Great Head into the haven of 
Schooner Head Harbor. 

There are as many attractive expeditions 
on the land as the curiosity, the liniit of time, 
or the power of endurance of the seeker may 
permit; for besides the places of special in- 
terest, there are the mountain roads, with 
ever-varying glimpses of wide -extended 
views; the by-paths through the woods, fra- 
grant with the perfume of the pine; the 
fields, with the search after wild weeds and 
flowers, the cranberry, ground-pine, and ce- 
dar, the ferns and mosses; the line of broken, 
rocky shore, with its wealth of the foliage of 
the sea in every pool left by the retiring tide; 
and that nameless delight in watching*the 
restless waves as they surge and foam over 
the sunken ledges and up the pebbly beach. 

In all my wanderings I remember no place 
where the lover of the beautiful, the roman- 
tic, and the more sublime elements of nature 
will find so mach that will fascinate and cap- 
tivate him as here. 

But pleasure-seekers like to have a special 
destination in their excursions, whether they 
walk or are carried, and such places abound. 

Schooner Head is one of these, although the 
“head” itself does not amount to much as a 
“schooner.” Among many points of interest 
there is a celebrated cave called the “ Devil’s 
Den,” the “Cave of the Sea,” and other 
strange names. It can only be entered at 
low tide, and it requires a good degree of 
muscular effort and a sure foot to descend 
from the cliff to the entrance of this extraor- 
dinary cavern, where, at your very feet, the 
Waves are tearing and roaring over the jag- 
ged rocks, now and then leaping up as if in 
anger with the bold intruder who seeks to 
learn the secrets of its rocky hiding-place ; 
and it is well for you not to be found there 
an hour later, for then the waters have their 
wild way in the big cave. Now, however, 
it is as still and quiet as a dungeon; but, un- 
like such melancholy location, here, in the 
darkest shadow, we find in a pool of water, 
reposing in complete peace and security, the 
most exquisite sea-anemones, orchids of rich- 
est colors, zoophytes, star-fish, and most del 
icate weeds and mosses—all of them present- 
ing the prettiest picture imaginable. 

An object in this vicinity to which is at- 
tached more of human interest is the old 
“Lynam Homestead.” The house itself is 
not specially picturesque, and the surround- 
ing country is bleak and bare, while an old 
well-sweep and a withered tree in the yard 
give the place a look of loneliness and neg- 
lect. But it is the artistic associations of the 





tion seemed inevitable, when suddenly they | old house which will make it celebrated, for 
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DEVIL'S DEN AND 


within its walls have been gathered many of | 


the names most celebrated in American art— 
Cole, Church, Gifford, Hart, Parsons, Warren, 
Bierstadt, Brown, Colman, and others. The 
Lynam house is not altogether like the cele- 
brated cottage in the forest of Fontainebleau, 





SCHOONER HEAD. 


ture, and we had got fairly to work, and had 
settled down into that delicious quiet and 


|calm which only the student of nature can 


whose walls are made priceless by the sketch- | 


es and studies which have been painted upon 
them by the greatest hames of French art his- 


tory, such as Decamps, Delacroix, Delaroche, | 


Rosa Bonheur, Troyon, and the like, who 
during their summer excursions were resi- 
dent there. But while no sketches enrich 
the walls about the humble domicile at 
Schooner Head, there are stories and mem- 
ories of artists and artistic adventure which 
will make it interesting for a long while to 
come. It was on the rocks near the Lynam 
cottage where the writer experienced an ad- 
venture which does not precisely belong to | 
the order which is noticed above. My wife 
and I had made a sketching excursion over 
to Schooner Head from Bar Harbor, and on 
the cliff near by had selected for our morn- 
ing’s work a bit of foreground, where the 
rocks, covered with lichens, cropped out 
here and there from the firm ground, which 
in places near the shore like this never 
gives sustenance to other herbage than the 
short yellow grass, or the richer tinted moss, 
or perhaps the beautiful running ground- 
pine. Just beyond a cedar-tree rose up 
across the broken cliff and the distant 
line of deep blue where the sea met the 
sky. It was an excellent subject for a pic- 


know, when our ears were saluted by sever- 
al distinct grunts. At first we paid no at- 
tention to these sounds, but soon they came 
nearer and nearer, until the author, an enor- 
mous hog, poked out his head from under- 


| neath a low pine within six feet of us. Un- 


der ordinary circumstances the presence of 


a porker, while not fascinatingly attractive, 


may be submitted to, provided he keeps his 
distance, which is six feet, to say the least. 
But our four-legged critic, after a careful 
examination of the situation, claimed closer 
acquaintance, and advanced his huge persou 
gradually but positively, when it became 
apparent to several of our senses that his 
movement was offensive. 

To our cries of “ Shoo, shoo, shoo!” “Get 
out, you beast!” “Hi, hi, hi!” and so on, the 
horrid intruder paid no heed, but continued 
his aggressive movement, and we were at 
last forced to put down palette and paint- 
box, and, with sticks and stones, drive the 
creature away. Hardly were we again com- 
fortably seated and at work, when the ob- 
stinate beast returned to the charge, and 
again we drove him away as before. Mean- 
while we had laid in a stock of ammunition 
in the shape of clubs and stones, and when 
he made his third approach—for at us he 
came again—the batteries opened upon him 
were fierce and incessant. For a while he 
halted, unable to resist the blinding fire, 
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and sitting down upon his haunches, he | 


emitted a succession of the most extraordi- 
nary sounds that ever proceeded from the 
mouth of a hog. He squealed like a hog, he 
snorted like a horse, he brayed like a mule, 
he roared and grunted and whistled. The 
nervous excitement of the animal was dis- 
tressing, if not alarming, to see; he swayed 
from one side to the other, tossing his head 
in the air, squinting at us first with one eye 
and then with the other, and altogether ex- 
hibiting a state of mind inexplicable upon 
any established theory of porcine philoso- 
phy. Finally, under a heavy shower of mis- 
siles, he gathered himself together and fled 
to the bushes, where he disappeared from 
sight and sound. 

“Thank Heaven!” we exclaimed, “the 
vile creature has gone. It is beyond any 
thing I ever heard of.” And after mutual 
wondering at what had occurred, once more 
we resumed, and for half an hour, in tranquil 
content, continued our work. 

But peace was not to be our lot that day, 
for all at once, right behind us, we heard the 
crashing of the branches, and turning, we 
beheld the horrid hog, grunting and squeal- 
ing, and in the act of dashing furiously upon 
us. Without the warning sound we should 
have been overrun, and perhaps dangerously 
injured; as it was, I met the assault with 
the iron point of the staff of my sketching 
umbrella, and was able, by active blows, to 
keep the pertinacious pig away while we 
packed up and beat a retreat to the outer 
line of irregular, jagged rocks, where we 
thought ourselves secure. But, astonishing 
as it may seem, this creature, with some- 
thing of the agility of a goat and with all 
the obstinacy of a hog, followed us out 
upon the rocks, and for the sake of safety 
we finally went home. 

To this day the reason of the attraction 
of this extraordinary hog to myself and 
companion remains a mystery. Was it the 
smell of the lunch which we carried in our 
sachel, and which reached his keen and ea- 
ger nostrils? Had he been brought up as a 
pet, and were his overtures simply evidences 
of affection? Or was he not a member of 
that herd of swine mentioned in the Serip- 
tures into which were driven the unclean 
spirits, and was not this one of the hogs who 
was not drowned in the sea? 

Not more than a mile from Schooner Head, 
and along the same shore, is Great Head, 
whose title, unlike that of its neighbor, is 
no misnomer. Here the massive cliffs lift 
their bald front high in air, as if to challenge 
the wildest, most furious assaults of wind 
and wave. The grandeur and might of these 
huge cliffs were more impressive when we 
crouched beneath their overhanging walls. 
It is a slippery, dangerous foot-hold here, but 
a point of view impressive and thrilling. It 


is gained by creeping down a ravine, and 





then, by sliding and scrambling over the 
steep cliff among the loose stones, we fing 
ourselves actually underneath Great Head. 
Below you—indeed at your feet—the waters 
come swelling up in monstrous waves, not 
broken as by the uneven shore, nor arched 
and combing as they fall along the smooth 
beach, but here they rise in massive billows, 
as if lifted up by some mighty hand and 
cast furiously against the cliff. 

The wagon road leading to Great Head 
stops at a farm-house some miles away, and 
when I last visited that locality a little gir] 
not more than six years old volunteered as 
guide. She had no covering to her head 
save a wealth of flaxen hair. Her eyes were 
beautifully blue, her skin that delicate pink 
and white which characterizes all the chil- 
dren and women on the island, except the 
|many of the latter who are pallid with con- 
;sumption. The feet of our little girl were 

| bare, and as she picked her way along over 
| the rough ground, sliding down steep rocks, 
|climbing and scrambling over the ugliest 

projections, and always in danger, it seemed 
jabsurd that this little wind - flower should 
| be guiding our large party of men and wom- 
len. But she in reality was more agile and 
| sure-footed, and ran less risk, than any of us. 

She seemed to me a marked example of the 
| people of this region, who from earliest youth 

begin to act and think for themselves, to 
|learn to be self-reliant, however ignorant 
| they may remain in other ways. 

At this point let me say that I do not 
wish to be understood that the people of the 
island are not as well educated and as intel- 
| ligent as those of other parts of the Eastern 
States, for the children here have equal ad- 
vantages in the way of common schools, and 
they appear to make use of them; but to the 
scattered inhabitants along that bleak and 
rough part of the coast of which I have just 
now been writing any kind of school educa- 
tion must be attained under great difficulties. 
It isa long road from the cottage of the fish- 
erman to the school-house. In the summer- 
time even, when the strangers from more 
southern climes seek the island in search of 
| rest and cool bracing winds, the aspect of na- 
{ture is rough and sterile. Excepting the 
dark and sombre tones of the evergreen, the 
landscape is clad in a mantle of russet and 
gray; that luxuriance of foliage which fills 
the eye with varied tints of green in the more 
temperate climates of other parts of our coun- 
try seems impossible here. The air is loaded 
with the salts of the sea. The island is 
mostly composed of rocks, and the scanty pro- 
portion of earth yields a meagre supply of yel- 
low stunted grass, while the farmer toils in 
vain to produce those harvests of corn or othet 
cereals which fill the granaries in more favor- 
ed lands. The means of communication, too, 
are difficult; the roads are obstructed with 
| stones; they pass over steep hills into deep 
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THE BURIAL BY THE SEA. 


ravines, rarely ever finding an easy level, so 
that the mountain torrents and the frequent 
storms of rain make gullies along and across 
the way. Thus, if we find it rough to travel 
from place to place in the summer-time, 
what must be the hinderances to the people 
of the island when the wild storms of winter 
fill the roads and ravines with enormous 
drifts of snow, when even the houses them- 
selves are buriedan snow, and when it is a 
labor of days to cut pathways to and from 
their houses and barns? When nature so 


rudely interposes these almost insurmount- 
able obstacles—for it must be remembered 


’ 


that nearly all the “schooling” is done in 
the winter-time—it is surprising that the 
children get any education whatever. Yet 
by reason of these very obstructions these 
people have become self-reliant, hardy, and 
enterprising. Those who have but little 
give much, and I have always found these 
islanders, although shrewd in their dealings 
and saving in all ways, yet kind-hearted and 
hospitable. 

In the lives of these simple-hearted fish- 
ermen, isolated from the world and sepa- 
rated far from each other, there are episodes 
full of the deepest pathos. 

One morning, late in the year, when the 
chill eastern wind had brought in from the 
ocean drifting banks of fog, with now and 
then blinding sheets of rain, on the edge of 
a dreary stretch of marsh land by the sea, 
we came upon a freshly dug grave. Two or 
three head-stones to other graves near by 
told us that this was no public cemetery, 
and only a secluded corner used by its own- 
er to make such interment as best he could. 
All by itself, it was a sad picture, and lit- 
tle but this waste of sand and marsh could 
be seen, for the gathering mists inwrapped 
the mountain and the sea as in a ghostly 
shroud; yet it was not complete, for out of 
the dim distance there came two figures bear- 
ing a small coffin between them, which they | 


placed by the side of the grave. The bearers 
were two men, whose tanned and wrinkled 
faces bore evidence of life-long exposure to 
wind and sun and rain; their oil-cloth caps 
and coats were dripping with water, while 
about their rough top-boots hung the long 
grass and kelp cast up by the waves on the 
rocks and beach. The poor pine coffin, too, 
bore like evidence of exposure, for the water 
ran from its sides, and the sand gathered 
about the bottom showed that the men must 
have rested in their toilsome journey. We 
saw all of this at a glance, and then looked 
in the direction from whence they came, ex- 
pecting to see other forms, and those of 
women, approaching, but the flying mists, 
unbroken, shut closer in about us. The 
solitary mourners recognized our presence 
by bowing. There was no service of the 
church, no audible word of prayer was 
said, and no sound was heard, save that 
eternal requiem of the restless sea, while the 
body was consigned to its last resting-place. 
And then, perhaps it was the sight of the 
tears which came fast flowing from our 
eyes which unsealed the closely compressed 
lips of the elder of the two men. 

“She was the last one who came to me,” 
he caid, tremblingly. “ And afore now I’ve 
thought she was the prettiest of ’em all. 
There they are, Sir, all of ’em, wife and chil- 
dren, in the ground; and I’m all alone.” 
The great grief of the old man stopped his 
speech, and answering the warm pressure of 
sympathizing hands, not daring again to 
look at the graves of all he held most dear, 
he turned his steps by the way he came, and, 
with his companion, was soon lost to view. 

We shall never forget that pathetic burial 
by the sea. 

We should have mentioned that in this 
vicinity of Schooner Head there is a “ Spout- 
ing Horn,” which, unlike most other spout- 
ing horns at the watering-places, spouts now 
and then. There is also a sea-wall, which 
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“ Otter Creek” is another inter- 
esting point, not far from Schooner Head, 
and on the southern or seaward side of the 
island, where there is a remarkable sea-wall 
and other objects of interest. 

On your road to and from Schooner Head 
and Great Head you pass by Newport Mount- 
ain, which also guards the entrance to Bar 


is famous. 
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Harbor on the side of the sea. It is a rough 
place to climb, yet the enthusiastic pedes- 
trians, male and female, have little hesitatioy 
in surmounting all its difficulties, anq. in 
spite of scars and bruises and great fatione. 
aftirm they are well repaid by the nov, 
views which spread out on every side, 

Eagle Lake, a body of fresh-water Bom 
mile in width and two or three miles longs 
is a phenomenon in its way. It is situated 
between Green and Dog mountains, some fif- 
teen hundred feet above the ocean, which, 
in a direct line, is not much more than half 
or three-quarters of a mile distant. One cay 
hardly realize the presence of so large a body 
of fresh-water at such an altitude and oy 
a comparatively small island, and which 
completely surrounded by salt-water. | put 
this problem to one of the natives, whos 
farm-house looks down upon the lake fro; 
the side opposite the mountain. He replied, 
“Well, I guess it rains in.” The theory of 
subterranean channels of water far into the 
earth and underneath the sea, which here 
find outlets, was a little beyond him. A 
right honest, good man he was, by-the-way, 
who had sent his sons to the war, two ot 
whom left their bones on Southern 
He owns the boat on the lake, and, with 
his kind-hearted wife, when the reader goes 
up there to catch a generous mess of trout, 
will help him to cook them. Yes, Eagk 
Lake has double attractions. Every rod of 
its shore is a study for the artist, while th: 
sportsman may catch all the trout he desires. 

From Bar Harbor to the top of Greer 
Mountain is a walk or ride of about fow 
Any person of ordinary leg-power, 
after he has respired the electrical atmos- 
phere of Mount Desert a few days, will in- 
sist upon walking to the summit, and hi 
will find the road good and the ascent easy 
and gradual, with no very rough climbing 
any part of the way. Those who wish to 
drive will have earnestly pressed upon theit 
consideration a great many small wagons and 
light earry-alls, but I would advise them to 
choose the so-called “mountain wagons,” 
such as are in general use all about the White 
Mountains. ‘These are made very strong; 
the body of the wagon is hung on leather 
straps, instead of resting upon springs, and 
although it is a rough way of traveling, yet 
it is altogether safer. Whether you ride or 
walk, after you have passed over half the 
way you will gaze upon the most beautiful 


hoble 


IS 


l 


soil. 


miles. 


| views you have ever seen, although you may 


have crossed the Rocky Mountains or jour- 
neyed over half of the Old World. 

The singular charm of the panorama to be 
seen from the summit of Green Mountain 
may be attributed to the fact that it em- 
braces both the sea and the land. You stand 
‘and gaze to the south, and see at your feet 
little villages hugging close to the golden 
belt of shore which divides the iron-gray 
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land from the azure of the sea; and then, | 


still looking seaward, you raise your eyes 
slowly in the effort to find some sort of lines 
which will mark the perspective, and, save 
little dark specks, which are mighty vessels 
going to and fro, you perceive a wide, meas- 
ureless expanse of blue, melting off into del- 
ieate gray, and then, looking higher and 
higher, until you meet the blue once more 
away up in the zenith. Again, not compre- 
hending how the horizon of the ocean should 
pe as high as the place where you stand, you 
strive to trace a path up that wall of blue, 
put just as it reaches the level of the eye the 
atmosphere cheats you of the exact line of 
the horizon, and you find yourself all in the 
sky once more. 

This delusive effect of perspective is yet 
more astonishing as seen from a point on 
the road not quite up to the summit, where 
you look between two sharp peaks of neigh- 
boring mountains, and see what must be, 
you reason, clouds floating in the sky, but 
which, thirty miles away, are islands rising 
out of the sea. 

It is when you turn your face away from 
the ocean and look to the east that you once 
more feel secure that you are not deceived ; 
for although the mountain pitches suddenly 
into the deep blue of bay, sound, and inlet, 
yet beyond that are islands and capes and 
promontories, and to the north, far across in 
the silvery hazy distance, the broad sweep- 
ing uplands of the main-land, and, fading 
into the sky, the gray forms of other mount- 
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ains. There are strong foregrounds to the 
pictures, which vary, and as you move in the 
centre of this magic circle, the hard gray 
rocks lie all around in masses of brilliant 
light and deep: shadows of violet, and of 
green where the foliage of fern and brake 
grows from the crevices of the rock. A flock 
of white sheep are quietly nibbling the 
scanty growth of grass and weeds, or, clam- 
bering the sharp rocks, they look in vain 
for fresh fields and pastures new. A most 
comfortable and home-like look do these 
sheep give to the scene. Rising harmo- 
niously here and there are groups or sin- 
gle trees of fir or cedar, whose sombre col- 
ors come up, dark and clear cut, against 


| the filmy gray of the distant hills and the 


sky. Just below us is Eagle Lake, looking 
like a mirror, so brightly does it reflect the 
sun-lit sky. It is a mirror framed in with 
ebony, inlaid in walnut, so dark are the 
forests of pine and cedar which surround it. 
Across the lake there are the brown hills 
patched with yellow fields and the primeval 
forests, and then there is a sudden leap 
across a broad bay of tranquil water, and 
beyond that a wide extent of threads and 
splashes of burnished silver and molten 
bronze. For two-thirds the circumference 
of the horizon the land and the water have 
divided empire; nearer at hand the land 
seems more beautiful, for each island and 
cape has local color, and glimmers like em- 
eralds rimmed with bands of gold; but far 
away the water reflects the dazzling glory 
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of the sunlight, and the beholder may not 
give the palm of victory to land or water, 
but gaze upon it all with awe and wonder 
and unspeakable delight. 

Dog Mountain has already been spoken 
of as forming one of the boundaries to Eagle 
Lake. The mountain itself has not been an 
object of general visiting interest, but the 
photographic artists go every where, and 
they have found at this point some interest- 
ing bits of scenery. These indefatigable 
gentlemen often are the pioneers to the most 
beautiful views and objects, and especially 
at Mount Desert have they shown the true 
artistic eye in the selection of desirable sub- 
jects. 

Flying Mountain is not so well known to 
the casual visitor at Mount Desert, but from 
it may be seen interesting views, especially 
of the ocean. But of these, and “ Hadlock’s 
Pond,” and “ Carroll’s Mountain,” and “ Echo 
Lake,” and “ Northeast Harbor,” and many 
ayother lovely locality to be seen, one must 
pass summer after summer at the different 
places on the island in order to do them jus- 
tice. 


I have described only one way of approach 
to Mount Desert—that of the sea. There are 
many persons who are made unhappy, not to 
say ill, even, by going on board of a steam- 
boat, and who can not endure so much of 
motion, which at times is serious in the pas- 
sage from Portland to Rockland. To these 
there is the pleasant resource of a stage ride 
from Bangor all the way by land to any part 
of Mount Desert; for although this is an 
island, there is one point where the main- 
land is reached by means of a bridge. This 
gives you a drive of some fifty miles over 
superb roads through a picturesque country, 
and behind such handsome horses as I have 
never elsewhere seen coupled to a stage- 
coach. It is possible that the opening of the 
new railroad to the British Provinces may 
have shortened this distance. There are 
those who do not consider this distance a 
great journey. 
ed at Bar Harbor there was a gentleman who 
every week drove down from Bangor to Bar 
Harbor. He would start about nine in the 
morning of Saturday, and arrive just before 
sunset, his good roan mare looking as fresh, 
the hostler said, “as a daisy.” 


. . | 
Perhaps this is as proper a place as any 


other to halt for a while in my description 
of the natural beauties of Mount Desert, and 


relate some really interesting facts regarding | 


the past history of the island. 

When the traveler visits the southern por- 
tions of the United States—at St. Augus- 
tine, in Florida, at Savannah, in Georgia, and 
even at Port Royal, South Carolina—he will 
find ruins and monuments, and even the de- 
scendants, of the French and Spanish emi- 
gration of the seventeenth century. The 


During two summers I pass- | 


| the land. 


historian will not only tell you of the de- 
scent of Admiral Drake upon the town of 
St. Augustine, the contests of the Spanish 
settlers with the Indians, the fights betwee, 
the French emigrants and the Spanish gol- 
diers, but the antiquarian will show yoy 
splendid fortifications and beautiful archi- 
tecture which had been the handiwork of 
these people, who had lived and prospered 
and died so long before, and whose civiliza- 
tion was so different in all ways from ours, 

The visitor at Mount Desert, if he were to 
study and search ever so critically, would 
scarcely suppose that while in 1609 the Fran- 
ciscan monk was converting to Christianity 
the savages of Florida, his Jesuit brothers 
of France, Biard and Masse, had established 
a colony in the vicinity of what is now known 
as Somesville, at Mount Desert. This is not, 
however, the first appearance of the French 
ontheisland. Itis told that when De Monts, 
a French adventurer, who obtained from 
Henry IV. a charter for one-half of the At- 
lantic coast south from Cape Breton, broke 
up his encampment at the island of St. Croix, 
he sailed westward, and in order to gratifj 
the curiosity of one Nicholas d@’Aubri, he put 
that gentleman, who was an ecclesiastic of 
some sort, ashore at Mount Desert, where he 
remained for awhile. Meanwhile the grant 
of De Monts had been surrendered to Ma- 
dame De Guercheville, and confirmed to her 
by the king. This lady was a zealous Cath- 
olic, and with the assistance of De Suassaye, 
who was her agent, caused colonies of Jesuit 
missionaries to settle at this island in 1613, 
whether at the western end, where Biard and 
Masse were already located, is in doubt; but 
it is certain that, coming from Port Royal, 
they landed at Mount Desert, built a smal! 
fort, set up a cross, celebrated mass, and call- 
ed the place “ St. Saviour” and “ Mount Man- 
sel.” It is interesting to know, also, that 
Mount Mansel was the first land discovered 
by the Massachusetts emigrants in 1630. 

Suassaye’s colony soon after this was driv- 
en away by an expedition of bloody English- 
men from Virginia. But they afterward re- 
turned, and in 1691 we hear of one “ Cadillac,” 
who, excited by the descriptions of D’Aubri— 
who, it will be remembered, was put on shore 
at Mount Desert—established colonies of 

| Jesuit missionaries all through this region. 

Much could be written of these early set- 

tlements at Mount Desert, but all that is 
known is derived from contemporary reports 
within the island itself, nor can its present 
inhabitants add one leaf to its earliest his 
ttory. It is said that there are on the west 
side of Somes Sound evidences of these early 
settlements, but these indications must be 
| very indistinct. 

The reader will remember that we cam: 
from Southwest to Bar Harbor by water, 
and that mention was made of a route by 
Upon a recent occasion I resolved 
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HEAD OF SOMES SOUND, 


o take this journey across the hills, and so 
started off one morning in obedience to a 


MOUNT DESERT. 
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tlers here. He is also town-clerk, I think 
postmaster, and I know not what besides. 


prearranged programme. We—there were | An excellent example of a down East land- 
ladies in the party—were to occupy the lord is Mr. Somes, even if there was a por- 
most of the day in going to the village of | trait of Andrew Jackson hanging in our bed- 
Somesville, where we were to stop all night, | room. 


ind in the morning take a sail or row boat 
lown through Somes Sound to Southwest 
Harbor, there to meet the steamboat, and 
then proceed on to Portland. 

The first stage of theyjourney, a ride of 
less than twenty miles, was made with pleas- 
ure to all of us, for we saw the mountain, 
the lake, and woods, and fields under a sky 
filled with gray clouds, that most charming 
effect of equal light, when there is neither 
strong lights nor shadow, and when the 
chaste and delicate tints of russet and yel- 
low and green find their true values. Ar- 
riving at Somesville early in the afternoon, 
we rambled about this pretty village, watch- 


“What, in marcy’s name, do you want to 
go down the sound fur, when there’s a good 
road all the way ter the harbor?” was the 
expostulation of the old gentleman, when 


| we were trying to make the arrangement for 


the morning’s trip. 

“Tt is the scenery we wish to see.” 

“Yes, I know it’s what them artist men 
come here fur. But what it amounts ter, 
arter all their squattin’ and fussin’, I don’t 
know.” 

The next morning, in company with a 
stranger gentleman, his wife, and child, we 
got into a boat which was adapted both for 
sails and oars. With the two boatmen there 





ing the workmen in the ship-yards, wander- 
ing along the shore, lined with rocks, and 
belted with groups of birch and pine and fir 
trees, and we were never wearied of gazing 
lown the sound, where sailing craft, large 
ind small, were passing up and down, their 
white canvas in bright relief against the 
dark masses of the mountains beyond. 

The little inn at Somesville had more of a 
‘omfortable, home-like look than any thing 
we had seen for a long while. It is called 
‘Somes House.” A Mr. Somes keeps it, and 
has kept it any time these fifty years past, 
s have his ancestors, who were the first set- 


were seven of us altogether, which, for a not 
| very large boat, was a good load, to say noth- 
|ing of two or three trunks by way of lug- 
rage. For the first part of our way we 
| passed close to the shore, where the ever- 
| greens overhung the ledges of rocks in pretty 
| picturesque forms which were reflected in the 

water without a break, except where the bub- 
| bles slid past the bow of the boat, or the oars 
| splashed under the vigorous stroke of our 
|conductors. But when we got out into the 
| open water little cat’s-paws of wind came 

scampering along, ruffling the surface; these 

ceased after a while, but I knew they were 
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premonitory of a stronger breeze which was | a withered trunk of cedar stood out to viey rlibl 


to come by-and-by. There was a solemn | or a handful of green showed where some fu at 
stillness which succeeded this little flurry as gitive seed had found resting-place in a crey- nath 
we entered a narrow pass cleft between the | ice of the rock. The painful silence of thi he p 
mountains, and which must have been made | place was only broken by the cry of the eag|; stee] 
by some sudden convulsion of nature; for| soaring about its nest far above us, or th; veal 
to the east the mountain slopes gradually to | swift down-rushing and plunge of the ospre 
the water, but on the western side the rocky | seeking its prey and daily food, and as w, 
cliff rises perpendicular a thousand feet. | pulled out from under the shadow of th 
Gliding slowly along at its base, and gazing | precipice our attention was riveted to sever. 
upward, there seemed no limit to its height. | al ospreys, who, screaming with rage, hovered 
But little foliage is to be seen against this | near the top of a stunted pine. With thei 
wall of iron-gray. At widespread intervals | long, sharp talons outstretched, they would 
descend almost to the tree, an, 
then, with a wild scream, das} 
away into the air, again to returp 
with threatening gestures. Very 
soon we saw the cause of all this 
excitement, for, perched upon 
strong branch, stood a splendid 
specimen of the bald eagle. Un 
mindful of the cries and threats 
of the ospreys, he was tearing t 
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ti 
pieces with beak and claw a good- 
sized fish, which a few moment 
before he had stolen from his as- 
sailants, who were now visiting 
upon him their furious but im- 
potent rage. 

“This is a famous place, Sir, 
said one of the boatmen, who until 
now had divided his energies bhe- 
tween tugging at his oar and 
gnawing at a pigtail of very black 
tobacco, which he carried, with his 
red handkerchief, in the crown of 
his hat. “In the Revolutionary 
war the British fleet used to com 
in here and get water and things 
You know, Sir, there’s no sound- 
ings ever been found alongside 
that m@tntain, and a man-o’-war 
san lie right alongside that cliff 
and get water enough out of the 
big spring to fill her hold if she'd 
like.” 

“One would suppose this an 
exposed point in event of a 
war.” 

“ Well, Sir, that’s jes what it is. 
Sir. In the war of twelve” (1812 
“they came in here and sent boats 
crews up the sound; but I tell you 
the d—d Britisher got more nor he 
come fur. They tuk away cold 
lead with ’em. Our people fought 
’em hard. The reason they com 
in here, Sir, is ’cause we’re hand) 
to the Bluenoses, and ’cause this is 
the best harbor on the coast. A 
thousand vessels ean ride at anchoi 
safe from any gale.” 

“ This is a remarkable place, sur 
enough,” said the strange gentle- 
man, ina quizzical tone. Old Pig- 

CLIFFS, DOG MOUNTAIN, SOMES SOUND. tail was unconscious of the sneer. 
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He was on his pet yarn, and he spun away 
glibly. 

“Yes, Sir, it is famous. Do you see that 
nathway cut in the side of the rock?” and 
e pointed to a whitish, irregular line on the 
steep mountain-side. “ Well, Sir, fur forty 
ear a man’s been a-digging there fur Cap’n 
Kidd’s treasure. He hasn’t found any thing, 
ot a cent, but he keeps a-digging like mad, 
ind says he’ll find it yit.” 

“What an absurd belief that is about 
Kidd and his treasure!” I remarked. “There 
; hardly an island along the coast without 
ts legend.” 

“Well, Sir, I don’t know about furrin 
uts,’ answered Pigtail, with a dogged 
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look into the top of his hat in search of his 
tobacco. “ But Cap’n Kidd came inter this 
harbor, and buried somewhere a ship-load of 
bars of gold and jewels and plate and 
things: that’s as sure as you're sitting 
there.” 

This highly important piece of historical 
information brought us out into the open 
water, where we found our “ cat’s-paws” of 
two hours before had become tiger’s-claws, 
for the wind was blowing a stiff breeze, 
“kicking up” an ugly “chopping” sea, 
through which we, with some difficulty, 
reached the steamboat landing, afterward 
to be transported safely back to our first 
point of departure. 


SODA-WATER : 


WHAT IT IS, AND 


HOW IT IS MADE. 
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SODA-WATER FOUNTAIN, 


Q\ODA-WATER, strange to say, contains | 
ha 


no soda at all in any form. As made at | 
present, it is simply a solution of carbonic | 
acid in water of the ordinary purity. It is | 
true that a small proportion of the bicarbon- 


ate of soda is sometimes added, but no satis- 
factory reason is assigned for the practice, 
and it is believed to be a rare exception to 
the general rule. 

Our readers who have not cared to re- 
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member much of their chenlétay may need 
to be reminded that carbonic acid is, at or- 
dinary temperatures and pressures, a color- 
less gas of slightly pungent odor and pleas- 
ant acid taste; and that it exists in abun- 
dance in nature, both free and locked up in 
combination with elements, forming 
carbonates. These carbonates can be easily 
decomposed, and the carbonic acid obtained 
from them at will in a pure state. 

Water impregnated with this 
grateful and, according to the medical au- 
thorities, a wholesome drink, although the 
gas itself, when respired, is fatally poisonous. 
All fermented beverages which are “ brisk,” 
or sparkling, owe that property to the pres- 
ence of carbonic acid. 


basic 


gas is a 


The simplest way of carbonating water is 
to dissolve in it a soluble carbonate and a 
decomposing acid. The old-fashioned soda- 
powders are an application of this principle, 
the blue paper containing bicarbonate of soda, 
and the white one tartaric acid, which being 
dissolved in separate portions of water and 
the solutions mixed, a brisk effervescence 
ensues from the escape of liberated carbonic 
acid. It is reasonable to infer that the car- 
bonated water now known as soda has its 
name from this extemporaneous method of 
preparing it. The tartrate of soda formed 
by the reaction is necessarily present in the 
liquid, and in order to make pure carbonated 
water the gas must be allowed to escape from 
the liquid in which it is set free, and then 
conducted into pure water contained in a 
separate vessel. This is essentially what is 
done in the manufacture of the soda-water 
of the present day. 

At the ordinary pressure of the atmos- 
phere water will absorb carbonic acid only 
to the extent of a volume equal to its own 
bulk, which is not nearly a sufficient pro- 
portion to give agreeable “soda.” An in- 
crease of pressure, however, causes further 
absorption in a direct ratio, and by taking 
advantage of this fact water may be acidi- 
tied to almost any degree desired. . 

The original method of making soda was | 

generate the gas and conduct it to a| 
gasometer or gas-holder in the ordinary | 
way, and then force it into the water by | 
means of a condensing air- pump. This | 
method is still in almost exclusive use in 
England. 

In this country the pump is usually dis- | 
pensed with. The tremendous elasticity of 
the gas itself when freed from the bonds of 
chemical union furnishes ample power for 
compression, and by generating it in a closed 
of sufficient strength an in/‘efinite 
number of volumes may be condensed into 
one, and water impregnated accordingly. 

The essentials of an apparatus for mak- | 
ing soda-water by the last-mentioned proc- 
are a generator and fountain. The 
generator consists of a strong metallic ves- 


to 


vessel 


ess 


| apparatus. 


sel, divided into two compartments i a 
diaphragm, or of two separate chambers, 
mounted one over the other. The upper 
chamber is a receptacle for the acid to le 
used, and the lower one receives the car. 
bonate to be decomposed. An opening he- 
tween the two is furnished with a yvaly 
which can be opened or closed at pleasure 
by an outside connection. The externa] 
openings of both vessels are closely fitted 
with screw plugs, so that after the chem- 
icals are introduced the generator can | 
rendered gas-tight. The fountain is a ey- 
lindrical vessel, into which the water i 
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troduced, and in which it is impregnated 


| with the gas under pressure, and retained 
| until it is drawn for use. 


To the generator is attached a small cy!- 
inder, which is partially filled with water, 
through which the gas is conducted to free 
it from impurities before it reaches the 
fountain. A gauge, constructed to show the 
amount of expansive power or pressure ex- 
erted by the liberated gas, completes the 
The capacity of the fountains 
varies from ten to thirty gallons, and that 
of the generators in like proportion. 

The material of which the apparatus is 
usually constructed is copper, which, from 
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its great toughness and ability to resist ex- | 
pansive pressure, is admirably adapted to 

the purpose. The acid chamber has a lining 

of lead, and the fountain one of tin, both of 

which are necessary to protect the copper 

from the chemical action of the liquids these 

vessels are to contain. Fountains of iron 

lined with glass or enamel are also in use. 

They afford absolute protection of the water 

against any metallic contamination, but have | 
the disadvantage of being more weighty, 

and consequently more troublesome to han- 

dle, than copper ones, and are also less se- 

cure against explosion. 

The chemicals usually employed by the 
soda makers for the evolution of carbonic 
acid are whiting or marble dust—both native 
carbonates of lime, varying only in purity 
or in aggregation of particles—and sulphuric 
acid, the oil of vitriol of commerce. 

The manufacture of soda-water by the 
apparatus just noted is exceedingly simple. 
The process is conducted in the following 
manner: “The whiting, previously mixed 
with water enough to form a thin, pasty liq- 
uid, is introduced into the whiting chamber 
of the generator through an opening made 
for the purpose, and the vitriol is in like 
manner introduced into the “ acid chamber.” ) 
The washer and fountain each being filled 
to about two-thirds of its capacity with 
water, the necessary connection of pipes 
being made, and the openings secured with 
well-adapted screw plugs, the acid is allowed 
to trickle slowly down into the whiting by 
opening the valve at the bottom of the 
chamber. The mixture of vitriol and whit- 
ing is then thoroughly stirred together by 
means of an “agitator” operated by a crank 
on the outside of the chamber, and carbonic 
acid is rapidly evolved. When the pressure 
gauge shows a sufficient amount of gas to 
be present, the cock communicating with 
the fountain is opened, and the gas flows 
into it, passing first through the water in 
the washer, which absorbs impurities that 
imay be brought over from the generator. 
When the pressure has been equalized in al! 
the vessels, the fountain is disengaged and 
agitated to promote absorption of the gas 
by the water; it is then reconnected with 
the generator, and a fresh charge of gas 
formed and passed into it, which operation 
is repeated until the gauge finally shows a 
uniform pressure against the inner surface 
of the apparatus of 120 to 160 pounds to the 
square inch. Sometimes it is carried even 
higher. 

It will be perceived that there is consider- 
able danger attending the manufacture of 
soda-water. Frightful explosions sometimes 
occur from the carelessness of the operator, 
or unnoticeable defects in the apparatus. 
The water being sufficiently charged with 
gas, the fountain is connected by a suitable 
pipe with the draught stand on the counter, 


where the soda is to be served to customers. 
As the gas absorbed under pressure rapidly 
escapes from the water when restraint is re- 
moved, and in its efforts to do so forcibly 
varries With it the water in which it is en- 
tangled, the soda is readily “ drawn” from the 
delivery pipe, whatever may be the level or 
position of the reservoir or “ fountain.” 

As a summer drink soda is naturally want- 
ed cold, and, with very few exceptions, its 
lovers “ take sugar,” which is supplied in the 
shape of well-flavored sirups. Accordingly 
the soda counter must be furnished with ap- 
paratus for readily refrigerating the water 
and for adding the sweets. The former is 
accomplished either by passing it through a 
coil of pipe surrounded by ice, or by shaving 
the ice into the tumbler to be used, which 
is done by passing it over an inverted plane 
made for the purpose. The feathery mass 
thus produced dissolves almost instantly, 
cooling the soda as soon as drawn. The 
sirups were in primitive times served simply 
from a set of appropriate bottles. This 
method, though still in use to some extent, 
has been vastly improved on by disposing 
them in cans or holders provided with fau- 
cets, from which they can be drawn with 
the greatest facility and ease. 

The draught stand in its simplest form is 
merely a pipe rising from the counter to a 
convenient height, bent to a half circle, so 
as to deliver the liquid downward, and pro- 
vided with a stop-cock to regulate the flow 
at will. The complete draught stand com- 
bines in itself the soda draught pipe, refrig- 
erator, and sirup reservoirs. Such an ap- 
paratus frequently receives the appellation 
“fountain,” it and the reservoirs being in- 
cluded in the one title. 

In the first efforts toward such an arrange- 
ment metal seems to have been exclusively 
employed, and for a time all the stands were 
of some silver-plated material. Many beaft 
tiful, elaborate, and costly designs were ex- 
ecuted in this way. Then marble began to 
be thought a more elegant material for the 
purpose than silver, and the taste for it has 
grown so rapidly that at the present day 
little, if any, new work is found in metal. 
From a simple square box, as it were, the 
form of the marble stand has been developed 
into new shapes of beauty. One of the most 
elegant and popular styles is the “ cottage,” 
fashioned after the model indicated by its 
name. Whatever the form, the arrangement 
is essentially the same. The sirup cans are 
concealed within the case, and deliver their 
varied contents through projecting faucets, 
and the soda is, of course, delivered in the 
same manner. Another and a very novel 
method of serving the sirups is to deliver 
them all, and also the soda-water, through 
one pipe, which is done by forming all the 
necessary connections inside the fountain, 
and using an ingeniously contrived combi- 
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TUMBLER-WASHER WITH BOUQUET-HOLDER. 


nation faucet outside, which communicates 
at will with any compartment in the inte- 
rior. The cooler consists, as before men- 
tioned, of a coil of pipe, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, a series of chambers sur- 
rounded by ice, through which the soda 
passes in being drawn. 


tuted for the cooler. Its construction is such 


that by the simple turning of a wheel the | 


ice is drawn against a revolving drum armed 
with knives or “ bits” set plane fashion. The 


i@, cut into thin feathery shavings, pass- 
es through to the inside of the drum, and 
falls into the vessel placed to receive it. | 
The use of the ice-cutter, which is, of course, | 
only an improved form of the ice-plane, gives | 
the advantage of being able to furnish at 
will a draught of soda of any required de- | 


gree of coldness. Soda-water with 


In one form of ap- | 
paratus an admirable ice-cutter is substi- | 
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lightfully clean and 
refreshing —_appear- 
ance, which is to be 
especially appreci- 
ated during the dog- 
days. A “head” of 
water is, of course, 
necessary to operate 
the “ washer.” 

The absence of de- 
mand for cold drinks 
during the winter 
season has led to the 
introduction of hot 
soda, a comparative- 
ly recent invention, 
The new beverage 
seems to meet with 
some favor, but its 
sale amounts to but a 
mere trifle compared 
with that of the ice- 
cold article dispensed 
in the summer season. 
In an apparatus for 
drawing hot soda- 
water a boiler takes 
the place of the cool- 
er required in sum- 
mer. The heat ap- 

plied is usually a gas 
|flame. The most desirable form of appara- 
| tus is one with two or three independent 
boilers. By such an arrangement a greater 
| or less amount of liquid can be kept ready, 
according to the demand. 

Our notice of soda apparatus would be in- 
complete without at least a passing mention 
of the bottling-machine, by means of which 
carbonated waters can be transferred from 
the fountain to bottles, and secured thereit 
without any considerable loss of gas. Its 
mechanism is such that the bottle is held 
firmly to the nozzle of a draught pipe until 


cream | 


sirups when well iced as above has been | 


fancifully named “ice-cream soda.” 


In addition to the convenient and elegant | 


draught stands we have mentioned, the well- 
appointed soda counter is also furnished with 
a “tumbler-washer.” 


The tumbler-washer | 


consists of frames or supports, on which the | 
tumblers are placed in an inverted position. | 


In connection with each frame is a jet of wa- 
ter, which is opened by the weight of the 
tumbler. 


This jet is so directed that it piays | 


° ° . . 5 ' 
continuously into the inside of the tumbler, | 


and 
cleanses the outside. The tumblers are be- 


ing continually rinsed, and present a de- 


a second one, reversed in position, | 


HOT B8ODA APPARATUS. 











nd 
ar- 
be 








glled; the cork is forced in immediately 
ifter its removal, and then held firmly in 
»lace until permanently secured by wire or 
twine. 

The bottles employed are of two kinds: 
one somewhat similar in form to a “ Cham- 
nagne,” but of size just sufficient to contain 


one draught of the water; and a siphon | 


bottle, having capacity for 
half a dozen glasses or more. 

These “siphons” being 
fitted with a draught tube 
which can be readily opened 
and closed at pleasure by 


any quantity of liquid can 
be drawn from them as de- 
sired without allowing the 
gas to escape from the por- 
tion that remains. 

By the use of the bot- 








mineral waters—i. e., those 
containing medicinal salts 
in addition to carbonic acid 
—are put within the reach of invalids and 


SIPHON BOTTLE, 


means of a spring valve, | 


tling-machine, soda and 


others who can not go to the “ fountain” for | 


a draught. 

The sirups, which are an almost universal 
adjunct of soda-water, are, when of first 
quality, solutions of the best white (hard 
crushed) sugar in water, flavored to suit the 
taste of the consumer. 

The flavors most generally used are lemon, 
strawberry, pine-apple, vanilla, and ginger ; 
but the list is increased almost indefinitely, 
according to taste or fancy. With hot soda, 
coffee, or chocolate, flavored sirups have the 
preference. Lemon is most popular with 
the ice-cold draught. Fruit sirups, as fre- 
juently made, are only a so-called article. 
The labors of the chemist give us artificial 
essences which approach near enough in 
flavor to the aroma of the pine-apple, the 
strawberry, and a few other fruits to enable 
us to make excellent imitations of their cor- 
responding sirups. The genuine are better 
in flavor when well made, but as they are 
much more difficult to prepare, and spoil 
more readily than the artificial ones, the 
latter are likely to be most used by the 
dealer; and it is doubtful, all things con- 
sidered, whether the customer is much a loser 
by the substitution. It must be admitted, 
however, that delicate stomachs do some- 
times detect a difference between the effect 
of the genuine and the imitation, and that 
in such cases, at least, the real fruit sirup 
is to be preferred to the chemical compound. 

Genuine fruit juices preserved in sealed 
bottles are now <n article of commerce read- 
ily obtainable by those who prefer to make 
the bona fide sirups. 


Unwholesomeness in soda drinks is rather | 
te be suspected in the water itself than in | 


the sirups. When kept in imperfectly lined 
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copper fountains, or drawn through lead in- 
stead of tin pipes, it is liable to be contami- 
nated to a serious extent with poisonous 
salts of the two first-named metals. 

Soda-water was first made about ssventy 
years ago. The credit of the invention is 
said to be due to Austin Thwaites, of Dublin. 

The manufacture of soda-water, and the 
methods of drawing it, have been vastly 
improved during the past ten or fifteen 
years. In few other departments of invent- 
ive taste and skill have greater strides been 
made toward perfection during the period 
named. American ingenuity seems to de- 
serve the credit of leading the van in this 
march of improvement, for even the French, 
with all their skill in matters bibulous and 
gastronomic, learned something new about 
drinkables when some enterprising Yankees 
set up an “ American soda fountain” at the 
great Exposition of 1867. The “ soude Améri- 
caine & la créme glacée” was a novelty to the 
Parisians and their guests, and met with a 
hearty welcome from all. 

A Paris paper, noticing the “ great suc- 
cess in the potable line,” said : 


“Tt is really one of the curiosities of the Exposition 


| to watch the representatives of every nation on the 


face of the globe as they make a first trial of the new 
beverage. The crowd is 80 great that they are formed 
in line by the police, and, first securing checks, take 
a drink in turn. As many as 4000 glasses have been 
sold in one day, much to the satisfaction of the parties 


| in charge. The contrast between the soda as served 





in the American style and the eau gazeuse of the 
French café is so decided as to make the permanent 
introduction of the former a certainty.” 


The manufacturers of the old style of ap- 
paratus are, of course, loud in their denunci- 
ations of the new. They say that the gas 
never fully parts with the sulphuric acid it 
brings over from the generator unless it be 
allowed to expand in a “rising bell,” as in 
their machines. As to the truth of their 
objections we are unable to judge; but 
whether valid or not, the new arrangement, 
being so much more convenient than the 
old, continues to win favor abroad as well 
as at home. We find from examination of 
the catalogue of a prominent manufacturer 
that the American soda apparatus is now in 
use not only in Europe, but has found its 
way to far-off Australia, and even to China. 

The soda trade is confined chiefly to drug 
stores, at least in this country—a singular 
fact, to be accounted for only by the chem- 
ical nature of the invention. With praise- 
worthy good taste the dealers in soda-water 
vie with each other in the introduction of 
elegant and attractive apparatus and fit- 
tings. The continually increasing (and 
highly commendable) desire for artistic 
beauty, as well as convenience in the furni- 
ture and fixtures of shops and stores, is 
scarcely any where more visible than at the 
soda counter. Amounts of money sufficient 
to establish a small drug store in the coun- 
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MARBLE DRAUGHT STAND. 


try are expended by city pharmacies on the | 


single item of a draught stand, and nearly 
as much more is invested in the machinery | 
to manufacture the soda, and for other ac- | 
Modest outfits, quite plain but 
neat, can be gotten up for a few hundred | 
dollars, but stores of any pretensions usual- 
ly spend three or four times as much on this | 
pari of their business. Unusually fine 
draught stands cost as much as $2000. The | 
largest one we have seen described is that 
of a New York house, which is furnished | 
with the proper appliances for drawing thir- | 
ty-two different kinds of sirup and eight 
kinds of “ mineral water” in addition to the | 
regular soda. This monster requires eighty | 
gallons of sirup to fill all its cans, and deliv- | 
ers its varied contents through two hundred | 
and fifty feet of conducting and cooling 
pipe. Late catalogues give estimates of | 
cost for still larger stands. 

It might be inferred from what we have | 
said concerning the liberal, if not extrava- | 
gant, investments made in the soda busi- | 


cessories. 


ness that it was eminently a profitable one ; 


| small business than in a large one. 


but unless the location is very good, the re- 
turns are not nearly so large as might be 
expected. The expense of operating a 
fountain is much higher, in proportion, in a 
Proper 
location is almost every thing in this in- 
stance. Although soda-water is so popular 
a beverage, yet experience proves that the 
most attractive fountains often fail to draw 
paying custom when only a little out of the 
way. 


DEAD. 


HOLDING a new and regnant sceptre, 
The palest lily of the year, 

She gave all glances that o’erswept le 
A sudden smile, a sudden tear. 


The smile to think the daylight she 
Upon so fair a thing terrestriak; 

The tear because so soon she fled 
On starry paths to the celestial. 








THE MOUNTAINS. 





THE MOUNTAINS.—IV. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PORTE CRAYON. 


A OOVEY. 


\URNING our backs on the valley of the 
North Fork, and simultaneously on the 
rising sun and the last glimmerings of mate- 


rial civilization, we thread our way up the 
narrowing gorge of Seneca Creek, tunneling 
apparently into the very bowels of the great 
Alleghany Ridge. The road is straight and 
stony, overarched by the primeval forest, in- 
dented with the hoof-marks of horses and 
cattle, but without traces of wheels. The 
habitations of mud and sticks dotted sparse- 
ly along the route make our recent rude ex- 
periences seem luxurious by comparison. 

Wild groups collect in the cabin doors, 
staring strangely at our cavalcade. People 
don’t know where any body lives, nor how 
many miles it is to any where. Women 
slam the doors in our faces, wolfish dogs 
howl at us, and elfish children flee at our 
approach, like young pheasants artlessly 
hiding in thickets, where their tow heads 
and peering eyes must inevitably betray 
them to the hunter—supposing any one ever 
hunted for such game. 

Dick, dismounting suddenly, by a cruel 
ruse surprised a covey in a laurel break, and 
with some difficulty succeeded in capturing 
a specimen. The little one uttered a cry 
of despair; so, to make amends, he gave it 
a handful of nickel cents. Instinctively 
‘lutching the coin—a certain proof of its 
humanity—the young creature fled out of 
ight like a liberated hare. 

Following this road along the stream for 
ten or twelve miles, we at length come 





plump against the mountain, 
where Seneca appears to issue 
from a rock-bound gulch, no 
longer affording room for a 
roadway. Here human science 
steps in to relieve our embar- 
rassment, and we turn aside to 
ascend the ridge by a narrow 
but well-graded road. The 
summit is soon reached, as the 
altitude of the crossing is not 
so great as usual, and we have 
been gradually ascending ever 
since we left Adamson’s. 
From the stifling heat, damp 
shadows, and limited horizons 
of the lower road to the sun- 
light and breezy coolness of 
the mountain-tops the change 
was delightful. At this point 
Alleghany shows none of the 
rugged and savage features 
presented at other crossings. 
The ascent is comparatively 
sasy, and the broad, rolling 
summit open and mild in its 
aspect, being dotted with cultivated fields 
and green pastures, with more thrifty-look- 
ing settlements than are to be seen in the 
Seneca Valley. 

These uplands are also gay with flowers, 
pre-eminent among which blazed a scarlet 
lily, drooping bell-shaped from its tall and 
graceful stalk. Gorgeous azaleas border the 
path, bushes fifteen feet in height, covered 
with pink, red, and orange-colored flowers. 
On the western slope we descend through 
forests of lofty firs, with a dense under- 
growth of kalmias and the metallic-leaved 
rhododendron, with its superb clusters of 
pure white and delicate pink blossoms. 

Anon we strike a stream of clear amber- 
tinted water running through green mead- 
ows and a valley of considerable width. 
This is Gandy, the first trans-Alleghany 
stream we meet, and one of the feeders of 
Cheat River. 

“Now, boys, for the trout!” 

It was a little after mid-day when this in- 
spiriting cry was raised, and on the spot we 
threw ourselves from the horses and com- 
menced unpacking our fishing tackle. The 
ground was most inviting for the sport. 
After a long course of sparkling rapids the 
stream found temporary repose in a deep 
pool, a hundred yards or more in length. 
One bank was shaded by a cliff, the other 
smooth and gently sloping, carpeted to the 
water’s edge with fresh green turf. There 
was neither bush, nor briar, nor sunken drift- 
logs to tangle lines or vex the angler, but an 
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umbrageous tree hanging over here and there 
to give the needful shade. Such a spot as 
might be found in a gentleman’s pleasure- 
grounds. 

The major’s May-fly was the first that 
touched the mirror-like surface of the water, 
and on the moment there was a flash and a 
struggle which rumpled the pool from bank 
to bank, and caused the rest of us to suspend 
our own preparations in anxiety to witness 
the result. 
ing play with the reel and bending of the 
delicately balanced rod, the skillful angler 
landed a two-pound trout, a lovely specimen 
for plumpness and beauty. As the fish leaped 


upon the grass, with his glowing salmon-tint- | 


ed breast, his mottled olive-green body with 
double rows of gold and vermilion spots, and 
crimson-tipped fins, he was indeed a study 
for an artist. 

“ By the respectable shade of Izaak Wal- 
ton, or the gentler memory of Dame Juli- 
ana Berners!”—as the major spoke his fine 
face was suffused with mingled pleasure 
and regret—“ Larry,” he half whispered, 
“what a mistake not to have brought the 
ladies! 
a tent on this level green, and such sport 
as this!” 

“Thunder, what a fish!” shouted Dick, 
sticking his fingers into the trout’s gills and 
enthusiastically thrusting it into my face. 
“Tl bet a thousand dollars it weighs five 
pounds.” 

“Not quite, Richard,” quoth the major, 
coolly landing another scarcely inferior to 
the first; “but if you will keep reasonably 
quiet for half an hour or so, I'll guarantee 
to show you trout a number of which will 
weigh twenty pounds.” 

“Twenty pounds!” exclaimed Dick, in 
amazement; but then, rubbing his head, “I 
think there must be some catch in that.” 


“Of course there is; consequently, be- | 


ware of the hook;” and the major lifted 
out his third trout, which he swung over 
to Dick, who unhooked it and threw it on 
the grass, still pondering on the subject of 
weights. 

Stimulated by this rapid success, the spec- 
tators returned to their rods and lines, and 
were soon allengaged. Dick talked and vo- 


ciferated, slashed his rod in the water, hooked | 
a “thunderer” and let him get away, tangled | 


his line, and after each misadventure changed | 
his fly and cursed his luck. At length he 
hooked a fellow firmly, and while playing | 
him backward and forward with great noise, 
calling the attention of the whole party to | 
the “snorter” he had caught, he landed a fish | 
about eight inches in length; and then, join- 
ing in the laugh which followed, he pettish- 
ly threw down his implements, and declared | 
he’d rather assist the major than fish him- | 
self. 
Now, for a young gentleman who had been | 


After a few moments’ tantaliz- | 


Just fancy a light covered wagon, | 


telling big fish-stories all the way, and affect. 
ing to patronize Cockney’s acknowledged 
greenness, this was rather a lame conely. 
sion; but, as I suspected, Dick had hooked 
his first trout to-day. 

Augustus took to it more gently and ge. 
riously, keeping close under the major’s 
shadow, asking advice at every move, and 
tangling his line with the master’s continy. 
ally. The veteran good-humoredly neglect. 
ed his own game to direct the throws of the 
| neophyte, until he had seen him successfully 

land several medium specimens. Then, be- 
coming tired of his attendants, he addressed 
| them persuasively : 

“ Boys, you don’t seem to be doing much 
fishing, and can’t assist me advantageously, 
Suppose you go up to that bend near where 
the horses are tied and kindle a fire. I wil] 
| join you there presently, and show you how 
| to cook a dinner that will be worth your at- 
| tention.” 
| Pleased with the idea of cooking their own 
| meal, the youngsters went to the spot indi- 
| cated, and soon raised a fire whose smoke 
| curled above the tree-tops. 
| For my own part, I had never cared so 
'much for the mere sport of hunting and fisb- 
| ing as I did for the fresh healthfulness and 
| poetry of the sylvan life incident to their 
| pursuit ; consequently I paid little attention 
| to the scientific modes and appliances for 

taking game, but took it aw naturel, just as | 
| had learned from the mountaineers when a 
| boy. 
| I found no difficulty in collecting a hand- 
| ful of red worms and a dozen or twenty mus- 
sels from the shallows in the stream; with 
| this bait I took my seat luxuriously in an 
arm-chair formed by the roots of a sycamore, 
|and cushioned with moss. Here I enjoyed 
an hour’s quiet sport after my own fashion, 
| occasionally losing a bait or missing a good 
fish, by allowing my thoughts to become en- 
tangled in pleasant day-dreams. As might 
be imagined, these took color from my 
friend’s half- whispered suggestion anent 
| the gentle prioress and the Book of Saint 
| Alban’s; and from 1486, gliding rapidly and 
| naturally down the trouting stream of time 
to the present hour, as 


On an afternoon in blooming June 
I sit by Gandy’s amber water, 

"Mid vernal bowers and scented flowers, 
And trout in plenty to be caught there. 


In fancy seen upon the green 

The milk-white Lodge we long may O! for 
Amid the wilderness’s sheen. 

(What does my foolish heart thump so for ?) 


Tug—tug—too late; he’s got my bait 
While I have been so vainly dreaming. 

Keep wide awake he must who'd take 
These troutlings shy, all golden gleaming. 


Like sounds from home, from linen dome, 
As sure as I’m a hungry sinner, 

Sweet ministering spirits come, 
And now are frying fish for dinner. 
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Another bite—oh, what a spite! 

My silken line snaps like a cracker; 
Evanished quite is each fair sprite— 

That last one must have been a “‘ whacker.” 


Thus am I teased, by visions pleased, 
Commingling sport with idle wishing; 
Time moves as if his wheels were greased, 
While I half dreaming sit, half fishing. 


Though moments losing, ’tis yet amusing, 
In a lazy, hazy summer dream, 

While troutlets nibble, rhymes to scribble, 
Whispering a name to the fairy stream. 





Inspite of my nonsense, I had caught thirty 
or forty handsome trout, when, seeing the 
major put up his rod, I lifted my catch and | 
joined the party at the fire, 
where I was complimented on 
myluck. The major had taken 
the heaviest fish, but I had 
brought in the greatest num- 
ber; so honors were easy, and 
we all set about preparing 
dinner. 

A coffee-pot and frying-pan 
in common, a tin cup and plate 
for each individual, constituted 
our mess furniture. Then for 
stock provisions we had a 
bacon side, cheese, biscuits, 
ground coffee, with the usual 
condiments—sugar, salt, and 
pepper. 

These were all displayed on 
convenient stones and logs, 
ready for use. I was detailed 
to make the coffee, while the 
major superintended the prep- 
aration of the fish. “Your 
true sportsman,” said he, “ al- 
ways speaks of having killed so 
many fish. A fish loses flavor 
in the process of dying; if, 


therefore, you have no facilities for keeping | 


it alive, it should be killed as soon as caught, 
and never be permitted to die.” Having de- 
livered himself to this effect, he selected two 
dozen of the finest trout, had them nicely 
dressed, and then commanded a number of 
flat-topped stones to be brought and heated 
in the fire. “ When they are quite hot,” said 
he, “we will frizzle a slice of fat bacon on 
each, and then lay'the fish in the gravy, where 
they will cook in a few minutes with a flavor 
surpassing that of the famous planked shad 
of the Lower Potomac.” 

The major discoursed with the assurance 
of an expert, and sliced his middling with a 
certain affectation of nicety which impressed 
his assistants with ideas of his profound 
science. Laying a cut on one of the heating 
stones, he exclaimed, “It is just in trim. 
Now, boys, bring on your trout!” 

The seullions hastened to obey the order, 
each bearing a tin platter with a dozen se- 
lected fish. The chief picked them off with 


a forked stick, and daintily ranged them | 


side by side in the bubbling fat. 








A tall mountaineer, on an absurd little 


| horse, who had stopped in the road to look 


at us, now approached with gaping counte- 
nance and outstretched neck, as if deeply in- 
terested in the proceedings. 

“My friend, won’t you ‘light and take din- 
ner with us ?” 

“No,” said the fellow, bluntly; “I don’t 
want none of your victuals; but I’m cur’us to 
see ye cook them fish.” 

“ Just wait a moment, then,” said the culi- 
nary director, with a complacent wink, “and 


| you'll see something that will surprise you.” 


At the word there was an explosion like 





OURILOSITY. 


that of a ten-pounder shell, a fragment of a 
cooking stone whizzed by the spectator’s 
head, and a hot trout slapped him in the 
face. ‘ Heavens!” he shouted; “I’ve seen 
enough!” and putting whip to his horse, he 
started up the road at full speed. Then in 
quick succession there followed a whole bat- 
tery of explosions, sending stones, fish, fire- 
brands and tin-ware in every direction, some 
cutting through the branches of the adjacent 
trees, others sizzling into the stream; the 
horses broke loose and scampered ; the cook 
and attendants dodged behind trees, or 
scampered after the horses. 

I deftly dropped behind a sycamore log, 
creeping under the opposite side, where 
I remained during the bombardment. I 
had been watching the coffee, and after the 
firing ceased, ventured to raise my head 
|above the log parapet to look after my 
charge. Its place was vacant, but I saw the 
pot lying overturned, near the margin of the 

stream, some twenty yards off. 
“ Hello, Laureate! Are you all safe, and 
do you think it’s over ?” 
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A REOIPE FOR COOKING TROUT.—(PATENTED,) 













I saw the major peeping from behind a/| ances were not of much consequence in ou 
large maple, with a queer expression, as if | housekeeping. 
he was undetermined whether to laugh or| Nevertheless it behooved the major to ex- 
swear. | plain the result of his cooking arrangements, 
* / As the fire was pretty well scattered, | which he did in this wise: For the sake of 
and not a trace of our cooking visible, 1| shape and cleanliness the stones had been 
thought we might leave cover, and so we | selected from the bed of the stream; they 
did. contained cells filled with water, which, as 
Fortunately, in their flight, Dick and Au-| they became heated, generated steam, and 
gustus had followed the same route taken | blew every thing to flinders. 










by the horses, and presently came back lead- “How did the water get in there?” in- 
ing the astonished runaways by their broken | quired Richard. 
bridles. The major replied, with less assurance 


With some latent trepidation and frequent | than usual, “ Well, perhaps the cells contain- 
suspicious glances at the shattered stones, we | ed air, which is equally explosive under a 
commenced rebuilding the fire and collecting | high heat.” 
our scattered utensils. Searching land and “Tt’s very clear,” said Dick, “ there was a 
water and the branches of trees, we at length | pretty big sell somewhere; maybe it was in 
recovered most of the tin-ware, sadly dented | the stones.” 
and battered, but still available for all pur- “Capital! capital!” cried the major, giv- 
poses. The actual losses consisted in some | ing Dick a look which assured me he would 
} slices of bacon, two dozen trout, and a boil- | take a cruel revenge on the first opportunity 
| ing of coffee. Then we had spread out our Even Augustus plucked up. “I’ve seen 


















quilts and blankets to air, and these were | flying-fish in Barnum’s Museum, but scarcely 
f burned in holes by the flying brands, but | expected to see fish flying in the mountains.” 





they would still keep us warm, and appear- “Pepper away, pepper away, youn 
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semen, but mind your work and don’t let | the mountains. When we had taken enough 
the dinner lag. Without accidents, you will | for supper, making a heavy allowance per 
+ill find the receipt a good one.” | head, and doubling that in view of possible 
Said I, “It will appear in the cookery | accidents, it was determined to knock off 
»oks as a ‘sauté’ of trout, with capers, fur- | for the evening. Our packing was hastened 
ished by an officer of the United States ar- | by the appearance of a black cloud and some 
llery.” premonitory growlings of thunder. Mount- 

“ Bravo, Laureate! excellent! Now,” said | ing as speedily as possible, we took the road 
he annoyed chief, handing me a hot fish on | to Armantrout’s, about a mile distant, at the 

, bisenit, “put that under your ribs, and | junction of Gandy with the Dry Fork. As 
-hen comment on my receipt.” | the big drops began pattering through the 

The split stones had been again heated, | leaves we increased our speed, but ere we 
ind cooked our trout very quietly. Their | reached the cabin the storm burst in all its 
iavor fully justified the major’s boasts, and | fury. The water appeared to fall in sheets, 
we made a delightful meal, all the merrier | and in five minutes we were drenched to the 
py cause of the preliminary misadventure, skin. 

Expanded by a dozen or more of his | Arrived at the house, we did not wait on 
prownest specimens, a stiff toddy, and an | ceremony, but dismounted and unsaddled in 
excellent cup of coffee, the culinary chief | hot haste. The proprietor presently joined 
inswered all our rallying very good-humor- | us, and hospitably assisted in getting our 
edly, and even kept his temper when the | traps under cover. He then kindled a blaze 
Dry Forker stopped to gibe at us on his re-|in the ample chimney, and set a basket of 





turn. apples before us. We spent the rest of the 
“T say, men, is them fish done yit ?” afternoon steaming before the fire and eat- 
Dick asked how he liked the specimen he | ing apples, while the horses enjoyed their 

wot. freedom and the rich browsing in the mead- 
“It was somethin’ hotter than I ginerally | ows quite regardless of the rain. 

take ’em,” said he, facetiously ; ‘and then, Armantrout was evidently a man of sub- 


instead of bread ye gim me a stone, which | stance, and above the average of his neigh- 
is agin Seripter, hain’t it ?” borhood in intelligence; yet, contrary to the 
“Oh, you didn’t quote Scripture as you} custom of the country, he had eschewed 
rode off a while ago,” rejoined Dick. ‘ But | matrimony, devoted himself to raising bull- 
get down, and we'll give you the receipt for | ocks, cooked his own victuals, and made his 
ooking the fish, which you can teach to | bed in seclusion. 
your wife.” Perhaps he had met with an early disap- 
“Exeuse me, mister; my wife don’t want | pointment in love, was the poet’s suggestion ; 
none of your receipts for blowin’ up things; | or, as Dick phrased it, maybe his gal kicked 
she’s got a way of her own which is more | him and took up with another feller; or per- 
conwenient.” haps he lacked the courage to risk a disap- 
“ Come, neighbor, light and be sociable,” | pointment in matrimony, and, reversing Al- 
said the major, holding up his flask in an in- | exander Selkirk’s views, preferred “ to reign 
sinnating manner. in this horrible place” rather than “ dwell in 
“Now that’s the kind of talk I under- | the midst of alarms.” In any case, his cabin 
stand,” said the native, dismounting and join- | wanted that air of coziness and comfort sug- 
ing our party. “Gentlemen, here’s luck!” | gested by the presence of women. 
Aud when the drink was swallowed he seat-| The storm was over and the sun just set- 
ed himself on the log and laughed long and | ting when we concluded to ride on to Het- 
loud. “ Well, for all the world, I’d like to | terick’s, two miles further up the fork. 
know what was in them devilish stones!” The horses were soon caught and saddled, 
The major explained every thing to his| and the hospitable zeal displayed by our 
satisfaction, in return for which he told us | host in “speeding the parting guests” show- 
his name was Roy. He lived at the mouth | ed that our decision met his full approba- 
if Red Creek, twenty miles below, and if we | tion. 
would stop at his house he would show us| At Hetterick’s the cabin was so limited, 
trout-fishing that beat Gandy all hollow. | and the flaring pine knots revealed such a 
We engaged to visit him; and said he, as| multitude of good-humored faces, that we 
he took les ave, “T’ll show ye how to cook | began to entertain some doubts whether we 
em without blowin’ your brains out.” should not have done better to have remain- 
Dinner over, we took a siesta on thesgrass, | ed to enliven the bachelor’s empty hall, and 
and later in the afternoon resumed our fish- helped him to cook his lonely supper. Still 
ing. At this hour we got our finest fish in | every body, old and young, seemed glad to 
the rapids, where those who used artificial | | see us, and there was no hint of crowding or 
flies had all the advantage. The sport was inconvenience. The dame and her daughter 
altogether brisk and exhilarating, without | took our trout, and in fifteen minutes served 
gnats, entanglements, or any of the other|them to supper, fried brown and crisp as 
annoyances which often attend trouting in| doughnuts. The boys had already taken 
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REVERIES OF 


our horses and treated them honorably. The 
family consisted of Hetterick and his wife, 
four sons, two grown to manhood, and a 
daughter between ten and eleven years of 
age, a grandson, and a hired boy. The oth- 
er domestics were three hounds and a cat, 
with kittens. 

The cabin was eighteen by fifteen feet in 
the clear, divided into two rooms—a bedded 
living-room and a bedroom proper—the lat- 
ter five feet three inches wide by measure- 
ment, containing a double bed in either end, 
to enter which one had to creep over the 
foot-board. Although limited in space, all 
the sanitary requirements in regard to ven- 
tilation had been especially attended to. 


A BACHELOR. 


| The walls, built of logs, turkey-pen fashion, 
| were only partially chinked with moss, and 
still more imperfectly tapestried with vari- 
ous male and female garments, bunches of 
dried herbs, with some deer and fox skins 


stretched on the outside. This open plan 
did away with the necessity and expense 
of window glass, and had several other ad- 
vantages, as we afterward ascertained; foi 
one could study the planets at his ease, and 
tell the character of the weather without the 
awkwardness and inconvenience of getting 
up to look out of a window. Jess also in- 
formed us that of nights, when he wasn’t 
sleepy, he could chaw tobacco and spit 
through the cracks without s’iling the old 
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THE HIRED BOY. 


‘oman’s floor, which was a pleasing indica- 
tion of filial consideration. 

The living-room, besides the invariable 
bed, contained a table, a chest, a dresser, 
half a dozen chairs, and a wide chimney- 
place for cooking. There was a — on a 
rude bracket, a coffee-mill at the widow, 
several rifles with accoutrements on wooden 
pegs driven into the cross-beams of the 
ceiling. 

We experienced the fact that a family of 
nine persons, with four guests, could be 
comfortably fed, entertained, and lodged in 
such apartments, but during our sojourn of 
several days we never understood very clear- 
ly how it was done. 

Next day was Sunday, and as the aspect 
of the heavens was unpromising, we deter- 
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ing to every thing that was said with the 
grace of a courtier, and closing every sen- 
tence with an echo and a twang, a habit 
common to this whole region—* Ye-as ; oh 
ye-as, I wouldn’t wonder now, ah; ye-as, 


indeed, ah”—at the same time, after confus- 


ing you with the universality of his admis- 
sions, coming back with opinions of his own, 
which he sustained with true courtier-like 
tenacity. 

Dick Rattlebrain undertook to pump him 
on the subject of his polities, and, to our as- 
tonishment, discovered that he knew neither 
the names of the great opposing political 
parties nor those of the Presidential candi- 
dates for the approaching election. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Dick, somewhat airily, 
“it’s plain to see you don’t read the news- 
papers up here.” 

Now the mountaineer, intelligently aware 
of some of the disadvantages incident to his 
secluded life, is very sensitive to any allusion 


to them, especially from a stranger. To his 
| guest’s inconsiderate remark he _ replied 


sharply, his mild countenance flushing red 


| to the roots of his hair. 


“ Mister, ye’re mistaken, I tell ye, ye are, 
ah. We do git newspapers up here, we do, 
ah, There was a feller fetched one up here 
last summer, and my wife she read hit to 
me, she did, ah. Wife, look ef that news- 
paper hain’t in the chist under the head of 
the bed.” 

“No, it hain’t,” she replied, “ for ye know 
ye lent it to Zed Kyle. Hit’s three weeks 
to-day, and he hain’t fetched it back yit; 
but he ort to have fetched hit back, he ort, 
fur I heerd of his havin’ of hit up at Te- 
ters’s last Sunday a-readin’ of hit to them— 
much good mought hit do the likes of them! 


| —and he mought git hit tore, so he mought ; 


mined to rest in our quarters. | 


As there was no meeting-house, Sunday- 
school, nor religious service of any kind 
within a long day’s journey, the Sabbath 
passed very much as any other day in the 
mountain ménage It is true that all un- 
necessary work was scrupulously abstained 
from, and all who had any articles of dress 
in reserve made it a point to give them an 
airing on that day; yet, as the ordinary 
household duties kept the women quite 
closely occupied, and very few possessed a 
change of raiment, the difference was scarce- 
ly worth mentioning It was, however, a day 
on which social visiting was in order, and 
afforded us the leisure to sketch the family 
and gain information about the country. 

The head of the Hetterick family was a | 


native of these mountains, about fifty-five | copy of a Methodist hymn-book. 


and hit will be many a day afore he sees an- 
other one.” 

Dick hastened to acknowledge the corn, 
and the entente cordiale was restored. 

I afterward inquired privately of Dame 
Hetterick the name of the paper which had 
found its way into their peaceful and se- 
eluded community, and she gave me the 
name of a Baltimore paper, which name, she 
informed me, was printed in big letters at 
the top on one side. Madam, it seems, can 
read, and is the only book-larnt member of 
the family. She is a little vain of her advan- 
tage over her legal lord in this respect, and 
takes pains to cultivate her accomplishment, 
in spite of the scarcity of reading matter and 
superabundance of household cares. Except 
the newspaper alluded to, she showed me the 
only specimen of Gutenberg’s art in the settle- 
ment—an extremely aged and well-thumbed 
In this 





years of age, with good features, light hair} precious volume, she assured me, she had 
and complexion, broad-chested, and power- | read a hymn or two every Sunday for thirty 


fully built. His countenance was amiable, | 


years, and kept it up reg’lar for fear she 


and his manner frank and obliging, consent- | mought forgit how. 
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“Then you haven't a Bible in your house?” | — “ None.” ceitfl 

“No, indeed,” she sighed. “ When I was| Here was something of an anomaly, 4 He'll 
a gal, afore I got married, I remember my | Christian of no sect; pious on her own ye g 
mother had one of ’em, she had, and I used | hook; unguided except by the traditions and 
to read in it, and I wanted her to give it to | of her girlhood and the greasy old hympn- agin 
me for a weddin’ present; but there was a| book; yet, as far as my observation ex. back 
good many of us, and she ‘lowed she’d keep | tended, her conscience and practice were as will, 
it till she was gone, and then one of us| near the purest Christian standard as if sh stop 
would git it; but she gim me this hymn-| had all her life enjoyed the advantage of 4 Arm 
book, and hit’s lasted me all this while. | five-thousand-dollar pew under the ministry ami 
I’ve hearn tell as how they sends ship-loads | of the Rev. Dr. Plumpcushion in the ereat fell 
of them Bibles to the heathens, but us poor | and enlightened city of Hubbabub. han 
lonesome Christians in the mountains gits| Turning from the discussion of theological him 
none, we don’t, ah.” | subjects, she opened another vein, which giv’ 

Having thus established a sort of literary | showed that neither seclusion nor dearth of eat. 
fellowship with the old woman, I seated my- | opportunity had entirely deprived her of and 
self on the chest while she was getting din- | certain consolations so much enjoyed by he: hot 
ner, and continued the conversation. This | sisters in more populous and enlightened let 
was not difficult, for after the sluices were communities; and she pitched into her neigh- in 
fairly opened my share consisted in listening. bors with a volubility and unction which ane 


She opened on polemics, and naming all the | proves that neither time nor circumstance 
religious sects and denominations she had | can wholly suppress the human nature of 2 
ever heard of, gave each a passing punch or} true descendant of our great-great-great- 
two, quite pointedly and intelligently de- | grandmother. 

livered. As they all fared alike in her| “So ye met Nelson comin’ down the mount 
hands, I at length inquired what church | ain, did ye? Weli, he’s a turrible civil 
she belonged to. i spoken feller, he is, ah; but he’s mighty d 
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eeitful, so he is, ah. 
He'll treat ye well if 
ve go to his house, 
wd then he'll talk 
agin ye after yer 
back is turned, he 
will, ah. And ye 
stopped at Aaron 
Armantrout’s? He’s 
a mizzible, stingy old 
feller, ah. He hires 
hands to work for 
him, and he don’t 
give ’em nothin’ to 
eat. He’s got bees, 
ind don’t give ’em no 
honey, and he won’t 
let em tetch an apple 
in his big orehard ; 
and for all he’s got so 
many cows, he don’t 
let ‘em have no but- 
ter. He jist gives ’em 
dry bread and old 
rusty bacon, he does, 
ah—and not enough 
of that, ah. A feller 
that used to live 
with him used to 
come up here every 
Sunday and swear he 
was half starved, and 
beg me to give him 
some of our good 
victuals, so he did, 
ah; and when Zed 
Kyle’s wife she died, 
ah, Armantrout had 
planks, and he 
wouldn’t let Zed 
have none to make her a coffin. Then the 
neighbors all got so mad, they said when 


he died he shouldn’t be put away decent. | 


Some ‘lowed they would hang him up in a 
tree to dry up and blow away, and some 
was for flingin’ him in the fork; but they 
all swore he shouldn’t be buried decent, no- 
how, he’s so orful stingy. That’s the reason 
he never got married; he’s too stingy to 
keep a wife; he is so, ah.” 

And so the worthy dame, on hospitable 
deeds intent, brimming over with smiles and 
amiability, went on baking, boiling, stew- 
ing, and frying her viands and her neigh- 
bors, until every thing was done and dished 
up. Ihad listened throughout with appre- 
ciative attention, and at table my plate was 
heaped and my cup sweetened to the rim by 
the grateful hostess in return for the “ sea- 
son of refreshing” my complaisance had af- 
forded her. By the time our meal was over 
it was high noon, and the sky had cleared 
off pleasantly. Jess then announced that 
there was to be a “ yoking” of a pair of steers 
over at Nelson’s that afternoon, and offered 
to introduce us to the sport if we were so 
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THE BEAU’S TULLET. 


|minded. Augustus requested him to oblige 
| us by describing the nature of the diversion. 
| “Oh,” said Jess, “they have turrible times, 
specially if the steers happens to be frac- 
| tious. They hook and kick and beller, run 
| off and jump fences, and sometimes breaks a 
| feller’s leg ; they mostly cripple themselves 
| or somebody else afore they’re done with it. 
Then they have a keg of liquor ; and there’s 
some as thinks there’s right smart fun in it.” 

The major had seen them break army 
mules to harness, and thought the sight 
equally amusing and edifying. On the 
whole, we thanked Jess for his civility, 
and declined going. He didn’t appear much 
disappointed, and carelessly observed that 
he would step down to Tom Mullinx’s, and 
proceeded to put some extra touches upon 
his toilet. 

Jess was a fine-looking fellow, about twen- 
ty-six, and a widower. I remember seeing 
him, when I was here five years ago. with a 
new-born baby in his arms. The mother 
had died in giving it birth a few days be- 
fore, and the brawny tenderness with which 
the bereaved father fondled the little nurs- 
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ling was touching to witness. He would 
hold it on his outspread hands, sitting apart 
and gazing silently in its face for hours. We 
fishermen, visitors at the cabin, came and 
went after our sports daily for a week, until 
the image of Jess with his baby, sitting like 
a dumb statue, made us sorrowful, and we 
departed for other grounds, Since then 
Time had wrought his usual changes. The 
infant had grown into a pretty, spoiled boy 

granny’s darling. The widower had grown 
gay again, and was going a-courting. 

Jess was evidently the pet and pride of 
the family, and it was amusing to observe 
the general solicitude in his toilet. The old 
woman picked at his waistcoat and shirt 
collar; the little sister, Jane, tugged his 
coat tails straight ; Job pulled the wrinkles 
out of his breeches legs; while the boy, Har- 
ney, pulled them up again to make the red 
morocco boot-tops show. 
length; and soon after his father, excusing 
himself to us, followed in the same direction. 
About the middle of the afternoon the old 
man came back, with an unusually solemn 
countenance, shaking his head as he an- 
nounced the doleful tidings to his wife. 

“ Wa’al, wife, they’ve had orful bad luck 
down at Mullinx’s. That brindle cow of 
his’n had two desput fine calves this morn- 
in’, and they’re both of ’em dead; yes, they 
are, ah. 
and cried, she did ; and Suze she was afeard 
to milk her—ye-as, she wuz—till Jess he 
drew her up in a corner, and hilt her by the 
horns, then Suze she milkee her, she did. 


Jess got off at | 
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| And they wuz two turrible tine calves 
they wuz indeed, they wuz, ah.” 

The old woman looked up from the hymn 
book over which she had been poring, py; 
pared to express her commiseration, whe) 
her eye lit upon her pet poking bread throug} 
a knot-hole in the floor. os 

“You, Harney, you shill not waste that 
bread, ah; you must jist put it away til] 
you git hungry, and then you kin eat it 
ah.” After this tribute to economy she took 
up the subject in hand. “ And they’re bot} 
dead, ah. Well, they does have mizzih) 
bad luck down there with their calves, they 
does; but I always knowed it, for Tom Mn) 
linx don’t treat his cows right nohow, hi 
don’t, ah. He jist goes out all the tiny 
with that gun and them dogs of his’n, and 
he jist lets his critters and his cattle tak 
their chance, he does, so he does, ah.” 

“Wa’al, ye-as,” continued Hetterick, “| 
shouldn’t wonder ; but Tom is middlin’ lucky 
with his gun, he is, and gits a sight of veni- 
son, he does; but the worst of it is them 
sprees he gits on over at Franklin—them's 
what hurts the cattle, and him too.” 


; ye- 


as 


| While the old folks were playing thei: 


parts I had also kept an eye on the children 
Jane, the little girl, was the only assistant 
the mother had in her varied household oc- 


| cupations, and seemed to have no other 
The old woman she jist sot down | 


amusement than what she might find in the 
daily routine of duties. The child’s feat 
ures were of the Oriental Greek type, and 
singularly handsome, with fair, florid com 
plexion, and a profusion of flaxen bair ab 
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JANE, 





urdly knotted on the back of her head. | 
Her figure*was lithe and graceful, although 
her feet and hands were large, and her shoul- 


will ruing his little feet with them boots; 
jist see how he’s crippled with ’em, and 
a-cryin’ and a-wearin’ of ’em all the time.” 


ders disproportionately broad. Alwayscheer-| HeTTERICK SentOR. “ Ye-as, the boy is 
ful and smiling, modest and speechless, ex- | desput pleased with them boots, he is so, ah 
cept when spoken to, she followed her moth- | —he is, ah; but they blisters his little feet. 
er to the milking, carried water from the | Let grandad take ’em off, ah.” 

pring, tended the cooking, set the table,| Harney. “ No, ah.” 

ind served at meals like a Hebe. | JANE. “ Now let sissy put the pretty boots 


Harney, the son of Jess, at this date in| away.” 
his fifth year, being unavailable for work Harney. “ No, ab.” 
and the plaything of the family, behaved JANE. “ Now, Harney, do; they hurt his 
pretty much like other boys in like cireum- | dear little feet.” 
stances: he teased the dog, worried the cat, Harney. “No, ah.” 
wasted his victuals, and tore his clothes. At| OLp Woman. “Then granny will bake 
the time of our visit he seemed to have the | Harney some nice heavy cakes, ah.” 
boot distemper very badly, managing to keep | Harney. “No, ah.” 
himself and the whole house in a stew over| Jess. “And pap ‘ll fetch him a new hat 
a worn-out pair some little lowlander had | when he goes over to Adamson’s store, ah.” 


thrown away, and which had been picked| HARNEY. “No, ah.” 
up by grandad and brought home to him. | Harney perseveres in his “ No, ah,” until 


The following bit of comedy was played on | the agony of his blistered feet becomes in- 
in average about four times a day during our | tolerable, and granny is then permitted to 
sojourn : | bring a basin of warm milk and water, by 

OLp Woman. “Now lookee here, the boy | the aid of which the boots are removed, and 
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he and they are put to bed together. After 
a rest he gets up and pulls them on again, 
and the scene is repeated—da capo al fine. 
Next morning was bright, and feeling rest- 
less and full of meat, we mounted and start- 


where Gandy makes its remarkable subter- 
ranean passage under aspur of the Alleghany. | 
Five miles up we leave the fork, and crossing 
the dividing ridge by a low gap, we reach the 
Teters settlement on Gandy. The road we 
traveled was not much more than a cattle 
path, through tangled hemlock and laurel 
roots, treacherous beds of moss and black 
mud, in which the horses frequently sunk 
to their saddle-girths, and at every step ran | 
imminent risks of breaking their own legs 
and their riders’ necks. 

Our party was fortunate enough to get 
through with only the loss of several horse- | 
shoes, bursted girths, and skinned shins. | 
Outside of the Teters mansion were sever- 
al tame deer, who leaped and pranced round | 
us, staring with their glorious brown eyes, | 
suggesting all that is lovely and graceful in | 
mountain life. Inside were dirt and a group | 
of ugly, frowzy women, who looked wilder 
than their half-domesticated animals. The! 
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men were from home; and when their astoy- 
ishment at the sight of strangers had subsiq- 
ed sufficiently to permit them to speak, th, 
women civilly enough showed us the road ¢, 


| the tunnel. 
ed up the Dry Fork Valley to visit the place | 


About half a mile from the house we found 


| where the stream issues from the mountai, 


by three arched passages side by side in ty, 
face of a perpendicular cliff. The view her 
is so obscured by trees and a dense under. 
growth that we concluded to ride around t 
the entrance, about two miles distant. 

As we advanced the forests became taller 
and darker, and the path more and more ob- 
secure. After wandering for five or six miles 
in narrow cattle paths, all traces of man o1 
beast disappeared, and we found ourselves 


}at the ultima thule of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 


tion. Riders and horses were both fatigued, 
and we were vexed at the idea of missing th: 
object of our expedition. Before us was 

brook. Of course it flowed into Gandy, an 
it was suggested that we might find the tun- 
nel by following down the stream. A glanc 
was sufficient to show that this was not prac- 
ticable on horseback, and I therefore proposed 
that the party should dismount and rest whi) 
I made an exploration on foot. If successful 
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ENTRANCE TO THE 


I would inform them, and in any case would 
not be absent more than hour. 

I started alone, and was soon out of sight 
and out of hearing of all my kind. As I 
progressed the lofty forest and the tangled 
undergrowth closed cver the stream so 
densely that all direct light from the sky 
was shut out, and the brook held its rugged 
way through a tunnel of verdure, a twilight 
shade, not pleasant and freshening as one 
exposed to the July sun on city pavements 
might imagine, but dismal, dank, and cay- 


ernous, Where one might see ghosts in broad | 


daylight. 

Was that a shadow or a human form I 
saw moving through an opening in the 
trees? I actually began to feel nervous, 
and looked instinetively at the capping of 
my rifle and my knife in its sheath; then 
laughed at my folly and pushed on my way. 
Again I stopped short, and my heart thump- 
ed like a pheasant drumming, for I certain- 
ly did see the shade of a human form movy- 
ing with a creeping, stealthy step away off 
in the silent woods. Again I smiled at my 
absurd tremor. Might it not be a hunter 
stealing upon his game? These mountain- 
eers don’t regard game-laws, but shoot when 
they see fit. So I again went forward cau- 


tiously, with rifle advanced, and looking out | 


for the shadow. There! it stands like a 
stump looking at me. It sees me! “ Hal- 


loo!” I shouted at the top of my voice, and | 


at the same time cocked my piece uncon- 
sciously. The sharp click rang through the 
silence of the forest, apparently louder and 
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|clearer than my shout, and came echoing 
| back with a distinctness that thrilled me ; 
or was it another rifle that clicked? The 
shadow had disappeared. 

Come, this won’t do. Alone in the wild 
forest, beyond the reach of law and civiliza- 
tion, a man is the best friend or the most 
fearful enemy one can meet. I remembered 

j having heard some uncanny stories about 
this region in former times, and our recep- 
tion at the Teters settlement had left rather 
an unpleasant impression. The mountain- 
eer meeting a stranger in the woods makes 
his greeting prompt and friendly. He does 
|not dog his footsteps like a prowling wolf. 
While summing up these reflections I had 
instinctively begun retrograding, making 
my way through the darkest thickets which 
skirted the stream. In my excitement I 
threaded them with a facility which sur- 
prised me. I turned barricades of rocks and 
fallen trees by dashing into the water over 
boot-tops. It seemed that the faster I walk- 
ed the more frightened I became, when my 
course was suddenly arrested by a challenge. 

“Halloo! is that you?” 

I squatted behind a log, drew up my rifle, 
and reconnoitring in the direction of the 
voice, presently espied the major leaning 
against a tree. 

| What’s the matter?” he asked. “Have 
| you seen a bear?” 
“No, I’ve seen nothing; but thought my 
| hour was up, and feared you might be un- 
| easy.” 

“That was very considerate in you,” he 
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replied, langhing, “for you were moving 
like a whirlwind, and from the noise I ex- 
pected to see a whole herd of deer bursting 
through the laurel.” 

The presence of a friendly face so entirely 
restored my equilibrium that I became heart- 
ily ashamed of my panic, and determined 
not to make any further allusion to the 
cause of it, merely reporting that the road 
was impracticable to horses, and there was 
no prospect of finding the tunnel in that 
direction within any reasonable distance. 
Nevertheless, the recollection of the advent- 
ure haunted me for many days thereafter, 
without my being able to obtain by covert 
questioning or ingenious theories of my own 
any plausible explanation of it. 

Mounting our horses, we retraced our road, 
carefully looking for a side path which 
might lead to the object of our search. Aft- 
er three miles’ ride we found it, and descend- 
ing by an easy slope, entered a glen of sin- 
gular beauty. Hemmed in between a steep 
and rugged hill-side and a savage forest of 
dark-browed hemlocks, it lies soft and smil- 
ing as the ornamental grounds around some 
sweet cottage home; the turf, green and 
smooth as a velvet carpet, dotted over with 
groups of blossoming thorn; while through 
the midst winds the sparkling amber-tinted 
stream of Gandy. 

Looking up the glen, the vista is bright as 
fairy-land, ending with a distant glimpse of 
blue hills. Turning down stream, a grim, 
menacing cliff rises square athwart the glen, 
closing it suddenly and shocking you with 


its unexpected propinquity. At its base is 
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an arched opllling fifty 
feet wide by about 
twenty in height ~a 
gaping mouth which 
swallows the little riy. 
eratagulp. There js 
no gurgling nor chok- 
ing, but the stream 
glides in gently and 
lovingly, like a young 
snake running down 
its mother’s throat to 
sleep, or simple-heart- 
ed Goody Two-shoes 
entering her grand. 
mother’s chamber. <A]- 
together the scene js 
peculiar and impress. 
ive. Since Gandy left 
her mother fountains 
her course has been ex- 
ceptionally bright and 
beautiful. Unshadow- 
ed by gloomy forests, 
unvexed by ugly drift- 
wood, the gay brunette 
has leaped and danced 
through sun-lit glades, 
just teased enough by 
moss-clad rocks and picturesque roots to 
make her laugh and show her dimples to ad- 
vantage. 

In the midst of her joyous life suddenly 
the dark cavern yawns before her like the 
jaws of death. Without a doubt or shud 
der, like an unconscious child she enters 
smiling upon the untried mysteries of the 
hidden world, 

Wading in some forty or fifty yards, we 
find the subterranean stream still smooth 
and practicable, without any roaring or oth 
er indication of an interruption in its cur 
rent. But its winding course soon shuts 
out the daylight, and as we had no torches, 
no attempt was made to push our explora- 
tions further. 

It is said that persons have made their 
way through the tunnel, and the estimated 
distance from entrance to exit is a mile and 
a quarter. The distance around by the road 
is about two miles. The information on the 
subject was both vague and meagre, as the 
mountaineers are usually totally indifferent 
in regard to these natural curiosities, or su- 
perstitiously timid about undertaking an 
exploration. In fact, no one cared to talk 
about the tunnel of Gandy, and the ide: 
haunted me that there was some mystery 
connected with the place which made the 
mountaineers rather avoid the subject. 

Having partially satisfied our curiosity, 
we all at once remembered that it was long 
past the dinner hour, and we were beginning 
to feel exhausted from hunger; at the same 
time we discovered that the stream was 
wriggling with trout. 
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Our fishing tackle was speedily rigged, 
and in half an hour the green turf was gay 
with our spoils. A fire was kindled, bread, 
meat, and condiments unloaded from the 
«addie-bags, and in the shortest possible 
time a meal was served which would have 
charmed an epicure. This time we did not 
try the hot-stone recipe, but roasted our fish 
1 forked sticks, after the Indian method. 





Refreshed and invigorated by our meal, 
we took the road again, passing the Teters 
settlement without calling, and ‘reaching 
the Dry Fork Valley about sunset. 

It was quite dark when we reached our 
recent quarters, and were ushered in to the 
smoking supper-table with a frank cordial- 
ity which made us feel as if we had spent 


| the day from home. 





JIMMY. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Jimmy and I are fellows for play! 
Never tired of it, rain or shine. 
Jimmy was six the last birthday, 
While I was only—sixty-nine! 
So little Master Commonsense 
Gives himself superior airs, 
ruiding my inexperience 


By the wisdom under his own white hairs. 


Sometimes it happens the hoary sage— 
Over-anxious for Number One— 
Turns to account my tender age, 
And I am most atrociously ‘‘ done.” 





No matter how it may chance to be, 
Jimmy's argument never fails: 

The copper is always wrong for me, 
And Jimmy is winner, heads or tails. 


Well, I have lived to be boy and man, 
Dad and grandad, and yet, I vow, 
Never wa8 I in my threescore and ten 
Half so sharp as Jimmy is now! 
And sadly the question bothers me, 
As I stop in my play to look at him— 
What will the Twentieth Century be, 


If the Nineteenth’s youngsters are all like Jim? 
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THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

‘gore had been very little said between 

Michel Voss and Urmand on their jour- 
ney toward Granpere till they were at the 
top of the Vosges, on the mountain -road, 
at which place they had to leave their little 
carriage and bait their horse. Indeed, Mi- 
chel had been asleep during almost the en- 
tire time. On the night but one before he 
had not been in bed af all, having reached 
Basle after midnight, and having passed the 
hours ‘twixt that and his morning visit to 
Urmand’s house in his futile endeavors to 
stop poor Marie’s letter. And the departure 
of the travelers from Basle on this morning 
had been very early, so that the poor inn- 
keeper had been robbed of his proper allow- 
ance of natural rest. He had slept soundly 
in the train te Colmar, and had afterward 
slept in the little caléche which had taken 
them to the top of the mountain. Urmand 
had sat silent by his side, by no means anx- 
ious to disturb his companion, because he 
had no determined plan ready to communi- 
cate. Once or twice before he reached Col- 
mar he had thought that he would go back 
again. He had been, he felt, badly treated, 
and though he was very fond of Marie, it 
would be better for him, perhaps, to wash 
his hands of the whole affair. He was so 
thinking the whole way to Colnfar. But 
he was afraid of Michel Voss, and when they 
got out upon the platform there he had no 
resolution ready to be declared as fixed. 
Then they had hired the little carriage, and 
Michel Voss had slept again. He had slept 


| all through Miinster, and up the steep mount- 
| ain, and was not thoroughly awake till they 
were summoned to get out at the wonder. 
fully fine house for refreshment which the 
late emperor caused to be built at the top 
of the hill. Here they went into the res. 
| taurant, and as Michel Voss was known to 
the man who kept it, he ordered a bottle 
of wine. ‘ What a terrible place to live ip 
all the winter!” he said, as he looked down 
through the window right into the deep val- 
ley below. From the spot on which th: 
house is built you can see all the broken 
wooded ground of the steep descent, and 
then the broad plain that stretches away to 
the valley of the Rhine. “ There is nothing 
but snow here after Christmas,” continued 
Michel, “and perhaps not a Christian over 
the road for days together. I shouldn’t lik 
|it, 1 know. It may be all very well just 
| now.” 

But Adrian Urmand was altogether inat- 
tentive either to the scenery now before 
him or to the prospect of the mountain inn- 
keeper’s winter life. He knew that two 
hours and a half would take them down the 
mountain into Granpere, and that when there 
it would be at once necessary that he should 
begin a task the idea of which was by no 
means pleasant to him. He was quite sure 
now that he wished he had remained at 
Basle, and that he had accepted Marie's let- 
ter as final. He told himself again and again 
that he could not make her marry him if sh: 
chose to change her mind. What was he to 
say and what was he to do when he got to 
Granpere, a place which he almost wished 
that he had never seen, in spite of thos 
profitable linen-buyings? And now when 
Michel Voss began to talk to him about the 
scenery and what this man up in the mount 
ain did in the winter—at this moment when 
his terrible trouble was so very near him 
he felt it to be an insult, or at least a cruel- 
ty. ‘What can he do from December till 
April except smoke and drink?” asked Mi- 
chel Voss. 

“T don’t care what he does,” said Urmand, 
turning away. “I only know I wish I'd nev- 
er come here.” 

“Take a glass of wine, my friend,” said 
Michel. “The mountain afr has made you 
chill.” Urmand took the glass of wine, but 
it did not cheer him much. “ We shall have 
it all right before the day is over,” continued 
Michel. 

“JT don’t think it will ever be all right,” 
said the other. 

“And why not? The fact is, you don’t 
understand young women; as how should 
you, seeing that you have not had to man- 
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ye them? You do as I tell you, and just |once,” said he. “Where is Marie?” No 


ye round with her. You tell her that you one answered him. “Where is Marie Bro- 
jon’'t desire any change yourself, and that | mar?” he asked again, angrily. He knew 
after what has passed you can’t allow her | that it behooved him now to take upon him- 
to think of such a thing. You speak as | self at once the real authority of a master 
though you had a downright claim, as you | of a house. 
pave, and all will come right. It’s not that| “She is up stairs,” said Peter, who was 
she cares for him, you know. You must re-| straightening a table-cloth. 
member that. She has never even said a| “Tell ber to come down to me,” said her 
yord of that kind. I haven’t a doubt on} uncle. Peter departed immediately, and for 
my mind as to which she really likes best; | a while there was silence in the little room. 
jut it’s that stupid promise, and the way | Adrian Urmand felt his heart to palpitate 
that George has had of making her believe \« disagreeably. Indeed, the manner in which 
that she is bound by the first word she ever | it would appear that the innkeeper proposed 
spoke to a young man. It’s only nonsense, | to manage the business was distressing 
and of course we must get over it.” Then| enough to him. It seemed as though it 
they were summoned out, the horse deeaiaael were intended that he shonld discuss his 
finished his meal, and were rattled down the | little difficulties with Marie in the presence 
jill into Granpere without many more words | of the whole household. But he stood his 
between them. ground and sounded one more ineffectual 
One other word was spoken, and that/ little whistle. In a few minutes Peter re- 
word was hardly pleasant in its tone. Ur-| turned, but said nothing. ‘ Where is Marie 
mand at least did not relish it. “I shall go| Bromar?” again demanded Michel, in an an- 
away at once if she doesn’t treat me as she | gry voice. 
ought,” said he, just as they were entering| ‘I told her to come down,” said Peter. 





the village. “Well?” 
Michel was silent for a moment before he “T don’t think she’s coming,” said Peter. 
answered. ‘ You'll behave, I’m sure, as a “What did she say ?” 


man ought to behave to a young woman “Not a word; she only bade me go down.” 
whom he intends to make his wife.” The| Then Michel walked into the kitchen as 
words themselves were civil enough; but| though he were about to fetch the recusant 
there was a tone in the innkeeper’s voice} himself. But he stopped himself, and asked 
and a flame in his eye which made Urmand | his wife to go up to Marie. Madame Voss 
almost feel that he had been threatened. | did go up, and after her return there was 
Then they drove into the space in front of | some w hispering between her and her hus- 
the door of the Lion d’Or. band. “She is upset by the excitement of 
Michel had made for himself no plan | | your return,” Michel said at last, “and we 
whatsoever. He led the way at once into| must give her a little grace. Come; we 
the house, and Urmand followed, hardly | will eat our dinner.’ 
daring to look up into the faces of the per- In the mean time Marie was sitting on her 
sons around him. They were both of them| bed up stairs in a most unhappy plight. 
soon in the presence of Madame Voss, but | She really loved her uncle, and almost feared 
Marie Bromar was not there. Marie had} him. She did fear him with that sort of 
been sharp enough to perceive who was/| fear which is produced by reverence and 
coming before they were out of the carriage, | habits of obedience, but which, when soft- 
and was already ensconced in some safer | | ened by affection, hardly makes itself known 
retreat up stairs, in which she could medi-| as fear except on troublous occasions. And 
tate on her plan of the campaign. ‘Look! she was oppressed by the remembrance of 
lively and get us something to eat,” said | all that was due from her to him and to her 
Michel, meaning to be cheerful and self-pos-| aunt, feeling, as it was natural that she 
sessed. “We left Basle at five, and have} should do, in compliance with the manners 
not eaten a mouthful since.” It was now| and habits of her people, that she owed 
nearly four o’clock, and the bread and cheese | duty of obedience in this matter of marriage. 
which had been served with the wine on the | Though she had been able to hold her own 
top of the mountain had, of course, gone for | against the priest, and had been quite firm 
nothing. Madame Voss immediately began | in opposition to her aunt-—who was in truth 
to bustle about, calling the cook and Peter| a woman much less strong by nature than 
Veque to her assistance. But nothing for a| herself—she dreaded a further dispute with 
while was said about Marie. Urmand, try-| heruncle. She could not bear to think that 
ing to look as though he were self-possessed, | he should be enabled to accuse her with 
stood with his back to the stove and whis-| justice of ingratitude. It had been her 
tled. For a few minutes, during which the | great pleasure to be true to him, and he had 
bustling about the table went on, Michel | semen her truth by a perfect confidence 
was wrapped in thought and said nothing. | which had given a charm to her life. Now 
At last he had made up his mind, and spoke. | this would all be over, and she would be 
“We might as well make a dash at it at | driven again to beg him to send her away, 
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that she might become a household drudge 
elsewhere. And now that this very moment 
of her agony had come, and that this man 
to whom she had given a promise was there 
to claim her, how was she to go down and 
say what she had to say before all the world ? 
It was perfectly clear to her that in accord- 
ance with her reception of Urmand at the 
first moment of their meeting, so must be 
her continued conduct toward him till he 
should leave her, or else take her away with 
him. She could not smile on him and shake 
hands with him, and cut his bread for him 
and pour out his wine, after such a letter as 
she had written to him, without signifying 
thereby that the letter was to go for noth- 
ing. Now, let what might happen, the let- 
ter was not to go for nothing. The letter 
was to remain a true fact and a true letter, 
“T can’t go down, Aunt Josey; indeed I 
can’t,” she said. “I am not well, and I 
should drop. Pray tell Uncle Michel, with 
my best love and with my duty, that I can’t 
go to him now.” And she sat still upon her 
bed, not weeping, but clasping her hands, 
and trying to see her way out of her mis- 
fortune. 


The dinner was eaten in grim silence, and 


after the dinner Michel, still grimly silent, 
sat with his friend on the bench before the 
door and smoked a cigar. While he was 
smoking Michel said never a word. But he 
was thinking of the difficulty he had to over- 
come ; and he was thinking also, at odd mo- 
ments, Whether his own son George was not, 
after all, a better sort of lover for a young 
woman than this young man who was seat- 
ed by his side! But it never occurred to 
him that he might find a solution of the dif- 
ficulty by encouraging this second idea. 
Urmand during this time was telling him- 
self that it behooved him to be a man, and 
that his sitting there in silence was hardly 
proof of his manliness. He knew that he 
was being ill treated, and that he must do 
something to redress his own wrongs, if he 
only knew how to do. He was quite deter- 
mined that he would not be a coward ; that 
he would stand up for his own rights. But 
if a young woman won’t marry a man, a man 
can’t make her do so either by scolding 
her or by fighting any of her friends. In 
this case the young lady’s friends were all 
on his side. But the weight of that half 
hour of silence and of Michel’s gloom was 
intolerable to him. At last he got up and 
declared he would go and see ‘an old woman 
who would have linen to sell. “As I am 
here, I might as well do a stroke of work,” 
he said, striving to be jocose. 

“Do,” said Michel ; “ and in the mean time 
I will see Marie Bromar.” 

Whenever Michel Voss was heard to call 
his niece Marie Bromar, using the two 
names, it was understood by all who heard 
him about the hotel that he was not in a 


good humor. As soon as Urmand was gone 
he rose slowly from his seat, and with heavy 
steps he went up stairs in search of the ye. 
fractory girl. He went straight to her owy 
bedroom, and there he found her still sittin 
on her bedside. She jumped up as soon = 
he was in the room, and running up to him. 
took him by the arm. “ Uncle Michel,” gho 
said, “pray, pray be good to me. Pray 
spare me!” , 

“T am good to you,” he said. 
be good to you.” 

“You know that I love you. Do you not 
know that I love you?” Then she paused, 
but he made no answer to her. He was 
surer of nothing in the world than he was 
of her affection, but it did not suit him to 
acknowledge it at that moment. “TI would 
do any thing for you that I could do, Unck 
Michel; but pray do not ask me to do this,” 
Then she clasped him tightly, and hung 
upon him, and put up her face to be kissed, 
But he would not kiss her. “Ah,” said 
she ; “ you mean to be hard to me. Then | 
must go; then I must go; then I must go.” 

“That is nonsense, Marie. You can not 
go, till you go to your husband. Where 
would you go to ?” 

“Tt matters not where I go to now.” 

“Marie, you are betrothed to this man, 
and you must consent to become his wife. 
Say that you will consent, and all this non- 
sense shall be forgotten.” She did not say 
that she would consent ; but she did not say 
that she would not, and he thought that he 
might persuade her, if he could speak to hei 
as he ought. But he doubted which might 
be most efficacious, affection or severity. 
He had assured himself that it would be his 
duty to be very severe before he gave up 
the point; but it might be possible, as she 
was so sweet with him, so loving, and so 
gracious, that affection might prevail. If 
so, how much easier would the task be to 
himself! So he put his arm round her, 
stooped down, and kissed her. 

“Oh, Uncle Michel,” she said; “dear, 
dear Uncle Michel, say that you will spare 
me, and be on my side, and be good to 
me.” 

“My darling girl, it is for your own good, 
for the good of us all, that you should marry 
this man. Do you not know that I would 
not tell you so if it were not true? I can 
not be more good to you than that.” 

“T can—not, Uncle Michel.” 

“Tell me why, now. What is it? Has 
any body been bringing tales to you ?” 

“ Nobody has brought any tales.” 

“Ts there any thing amiss with him ?” 

“Tt is not that. It is not that at all. I 
am sure he is an excellent young man, and | 
wish with all my heart he had a better wife 
than I can ever be.” 

“ He thinks you will be quite good enough 
for him.” 
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“J am not good for any body 
bad.” 

“Leave him to judge of that.” 

“But I ean not do it, Uncle Michel. Ican 
never be Adrian Urmand’s wife.” 

“But why, why, why?” repeated Michel, 
who was beginning to be again angered by 
his own want of success. “You have said 
that a dozen times, but have never attempt- 
ed to give a reason.” 

“J will tell you the reason. It is because 
I love George with all my heart, and with 
all my soul. He is so dear to me that 
| should always be thinking of him. I 
could not help myself. I should always 
have him in my heart. Would that be 
right, Unele Michel, if I were married to 
another man ?” 

“Then why did you accept the other man ? 
There is nothing changed since then.” 

“T was wicked then.” 

“T don’t think you were wicked at all; 
put at any rate you did it. You didn’t think 
any thing about having George in your heart 
then.” 

It was very hard for her to answer this, 
and for a moment or two she was silenced. 
At last she found areply. “I thought every 
thing was dead within me then, and that it 
didn’t signify. Since that he has been here, 
and he has told me ali.” 

“T wish he had staid where he was, with 
all my heart. We did not want him here,” 
said the innkeeper in his anger. 

“But he did come, Uncle Michel. I did 
not send for him, but he did come.” 

“Yes, he came; and he has disturbed 
every thing that I had arranged so happily. 
Look here, Marie. I lay my commands upon 
you as your uncle and guardian, and I may 
say also as your best and stanchest friend, 
to be true to the solemn engagement which 
you have made with this young man. I will 
not hear any answer from you now, but I 
leave you with that command. Urmand has 
come here at my request, because I told him 
that you would be obedient. If you make a 
fool of me, and of yourself, and of us all, it 
will be impossible that I should forgive you. 
He will see you this evening, and I will trust 
to your good sense to receive him with pro- 
priety.”. Then Michel Voss left the room 
and descended with ponderous steps, indica- 
tive of a heavy heart. 

Marie, when she was alone, again seated 
herself on the bedside. Of course she must 
see Adrian Urmand. She was quite aware 
that she could not encounter him now with 
that half-sancy, independent air which had 
come to her quite naturally before she had 
accepted him. She would willingly humble 
herself in the dust before him, if by so doing 
she could induce him to relinquish his suit. 
But if she could not do so, if she could not 
talk over either her uncle or him to be on 
what she called her side, then what should 


I am very | 


she do? Her uncle’s entreaties to her, joined 


| to his too evident sorrow, had upon her an 


effect so powerful that she could hardly over- 
come it. She had, as she thought, resolved 
most positively that nothing should induce 
her to marry Adrian Urmand. She had, of 
course, been very firm in this resolution when 
she wroie her letter. But now—now she 
was almost shaken! When she thought only 
of herself, she would almost task herself to 
believe that after all it did not much matter 
what of happiness or of unhavpiness might 
befall her. Ifshe allowed herself to be taken 
to a new home at Basle she could still work 
and eat and drink—and working, eating, and 
drinking, she could wait till her unhappiness 
should be removed. She was sufficiently wise 
to understand that as she became a middle- 
aged woman, with perhaps children around 
her, her sorrow would melt into a soft regret 
which would be at least endurable. And 
what did it signify, after all, how much one 
such a being as herself might suffer? The 
world would go on in the same way, and her 
small troubles would be of but little signifi- 
cance. Work would save her from utter 
despondence. But when she thought of 
George, and the words in which he had ex- 
pressed the constancy of his own love, and 
the shipwreck which would fall upon him 
if she were untrue to him—then again she 
would become strong in her determination. 
Her uncle had threatened her with his last- 
ing displeasure. He had said that it would 
be impossible that he should forgive her. 
That would be unbearable! Yet, when she 
thought of George, she told herself that it 
must be borne. 

Before the hour of supper came her aunt 
had been with her, and she had promised to 
see her suitor alone. There had been some 
doubt on this point between Michel and his 
wife, Madame Voss thinking that either she 
or her kusband ought to be present. But 
Michel had prevailed. ‘I don’t care what 
any people may say,” he replied. “I know 
my own girl; and I know also what he has 
a right to expect.” So it was settled, and 
Marie understood that Adrian was to come 
to her in the little brightly furnished sitting- 
room up stairs. On this occasion she took 
no notice of the hotel supper at all. It is to 
be hoped that Peter Veque proved himself 
equal to the occasion. 

At about nine she was seated in the ap- 
pointed place, and Madame Voss brought 
her lover up into the room. 

“Here is M. Urmand come to speak to 
you,” she said. “Your uncle thinks that 
you had better see him alone. I am sure 
you will bear in mind what it is that he and 
I wish.” Then she closed the door, and 
Adrian and Marie were left together. 

“T need hardly tell you,” said he, “ what 
were my feelings when your uncle came to 
me yesterday morning. And when I opened 
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“TO SAVE YOURSELF FROM LIVING WITH A WOMAN WHO OAN NOT LOVE you.” 


your letter and read it, I could hardly believe 
that it had come from you.” 

“Yes, M. Urmand; it did come from me.” 

“ And why—what have I done? The last 
word you had spoken to me was to declare 
that you would be my loving wife.” 

“ Not that, M. Urmand; never that. When 
I thought it was to be so, I told you that I 
would do my best to do my duty by you.” 

“Say that once more, and all shall be 
right.” 

“ But I never promised that I would love 
you. Icould not promise that; and I was 
very wicked to allow them to give you my 
troth. You can’t think worse of me than I 
think of myself.” 

“But, Marie, why should you not love 
me? Iam sure you would love me.” 

* Listen to me, M. Urmand; listen to me, 
and be generous to me. I think you can be 
generous to a poor girl who is very unhappy. 
I do not love you. I do not say that I 
should not have loved you if you had been 
the first. Why should not any girl love 
you? You are above me in every way, and 
rich, and well spoken of; and your life has 
been less rough and poor than mine. It is 
not that I have been proud. What is there 
that I ean be proud of—except my uncle’s 


trust in me? But George Voss had come to 


me before, and had made me promise that I 
would love him; and I do love him. How 
can I help it, if I wished to help it? Oh, M. 
Urmand, can you not be generous? Think 
how little it is that you will lose.” But 
Adrian Urmand did not like to be told of the 
girl’s love for another man. His generosity 
would almost have been more easily reached 
had she told him of George’s love for her. 
People had assured him since he was engaged 
that Marie Bromar was the handsomest girl 
in Lorraine or Alsace ; and he felt it to be an 
injury that this handsome girl should pre- 
fer such a one as George Voss to himself. 
Marie, with a woman’s sharpness, perceived 
all this accurately. ‘ Remember,” said she, 
“that I had hardly seen you when George 
and I were—when he and I became such 
friends.” 

“Your uncle doesn’t want you to marry 
his son.” 

‘I shall never become George’s wife with 
out his consent—never.” 

“Then what would be the use of my giv- 
ing way ?” asked Urmand. “ He would never 
consent.” 

She paused for a moment before she re- 
plied. 

“To save yourself,” said she, “ from liv- 
ing with a woman who can not love you, 
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a 
and to save me from living with amanIcan cameup. The peddlers become merchants, 
not love.” and the respectable old shop-keepers must 
« And is this to be allthe answer you will go to the wall.” George would hear all this 
vive me ?” in silence, though he knew that his old 
* «Jt is the request that I have to make to) friend was endeavoring to comfort him by 
you,” said Marie. making little of the Basle linen merchant. 
“ «Then I had better go down to your uncle.” Now when Madame Faragon learned that 
And he went down to Michel Voss, leaving , Michel Voss and Adrian Urmand had gone 
Marie Bromar again alone. through Qolmar back from Basie on their 
way to Granpere, she immediately foresaw 
what was to happen. Marie’s marriage was 
CHAPTER XVIII to be hurried on, George was to be thrown 
4 uae 4 . overboard, and the peddler’s pack was to 
TuE people of Colmar think Colmar to be| be triumphant over the sign of the inn- 
a considerable place, and far be it from us to keeper. 





—_——\_——. 





hint that it is not so. It is—or was in the 

davs when Alsace was French—the chief 

town of the department of the Haut Rhine. 

It bristles with barracks, and is busy*with 
cotton factories. It has been accustomed to 

the presence of a préfet, and is, no doubt, | 
important. But it is not so large that people 
going in and out of it can pass without atten- 
tion, and this we take to be the really true 
line of demarkation between a big town and 
alittle one. Had Michel Voss and Adrian 
Urmand passed through Lyons or Strasburg 
on their journey to Granpere, no one would | 
have noticed them, and their acquaintances 
in either of those cities would not have been 
a bit the wiser But it was not probable 
that they should leave the train at the Col 
mar station, and hire Daniel Bredin’s caléche | 
for the mountain journey thence to Granpere, | 
without all the facts of the case coming to 

the ears of Madame Faragon. And when she | 
had heard the news, of course she told it to | 
George Voss. She had interested herself | 
very keenly in the affair of George’s love, | 


partly beeause she had a soft heart of her | 


“Tf I were you, George, I would dash in 


among them at once,” said Madame Fara- 
gon. 


George was silent for a minute or two, 
leaving the room and returning to it before 
he made any answer. Then he declared that 
he would dash in among them at Granpere. 

“Tt will be better to go over and see it all 
settled,” he said. 

“ But, George, you won’t quarrel ?” 

“What do you mean by quarreling? I 
don’t suppose that this man and I can be 
very dear friends when we meet each other.” 

“You won't have any fighting. Oh, 
George, if I thought there was going to be 
fighting, I would go myself to prevent it.” 
Madame Faragon, no doubt, was sincere in 
her desire that there should be no tighting ; 
but, nevertheless, there was a life and reality 
about this little affair which had a gratify- 
ing effect upon her. “If I thought I could 
do any good, I really would go,” she said 
again, afterward. But George did not en- 
courage her to make the attempt. 

No more was said about it; but early on 


own, and loved a ray of romance to fall in| the following morning, or, in truth, long be- 


upon her as she sat fat and helpless in her 
easy-chair, and partly because she thought 
that the future landlord of the Hétel de la 
Poste at Colmar ought to be regarded as a 
bigger man and a better match than any 
Swiss linen merchant in the world “I 
can’t think what it is that your father 
means,” she had said. “When he and I 
were young he used not to be so fond of 
the people of Basle, and he didn’t think so 
much then of a peddling buyer of sheetings 


and shirtings.” Madame Faragon wasrather | 


fond of alluding to past times, and of hinting 
to George that in early days, had she been 
willing, she might have been mistress of 
the Lion d’Or at Granpere, instead of the 
Poste at Colmar. George never quite be- 
lieved the boast, as he knew that Madame 
Faragon was at least ten years older than 
his father. “He used to think,” continued 
Madame Faragon, “that there was nothing 
better than a good house in the public line, 
with a well-spirited woman inside it to stand 
her ground and hold her own. But every 
thing is changed now since the railroads 


fore the morning had dawned, George had 
started upon his journey, following his fa- 
ther and M. Urmand in their route over the 


mountain. This was the third time he had 


gone to Granpere in the course of the pres- 
ent autumn, and on each time he had gone 
without invitation and without warning. 
And yet, previous to this, he had remained 
above a year at Colmar without taking any 
notice of his family. He knew that his fa- 
ther would not make him welcome, and he 
almost doubted whether it would be proper 
for him to drive himself direct to the door 
of the hotel. His father had told him, when 
they were last parting from each other, that 
he was nothing but a trouble. “You are all 
trouble,” his father had said to him. And 
then his father had threatened to have him 
turned from the door by the servants if he 
should come to the house again before Marie 
and Adrian were married. He was not afraid 
of his father, but he felt that he had no right 
to treat the Lion d’Or as his own home un- 
less he was prepared to obey his father. And 
he knew nothing as to Marie and her purpose. 


























He had learned from her that were she left 
to herself she would give herself with all her 
heart to him. But she would not be left to 
herself, and he only knew now that Adrian 
Urmand was being taken back to Granpere 

of course with the intention that the mar- 
riage should be at once perfected. Madame 
Faragon had, no doubt, been right in her ad- 
vice as to dashing in among them at once. 
Whatever was to be done must be done now. 
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But it was by no means clear to him how he 
was to carry on the war when he found him- 
self among them all at Granpere. 

It was now October, and the morning on 
the mountain was very dark and cold. H: 
had started from Colmar between three and 
four, so that he had passed through Miinste: 
and was ascending the hill before six. He 
too stopped and fed his horse at the emper- 
oz’s house at the top, and fortified himself 
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with a tumbler of wine and a hunch of bread. 
He meant to go into Granpere and claim Ma- 
rie as his own. He would go to the priest 
and to the pastor if necessary, and forbid all 
authorities to lend their countenance to the 
proposed marriage. He would speak his 
mind plainly, and would accuse his father 
of extreme cruelty. He would call upon 
Madame Voss to save her niece. He would 
be very savage with Marie, hoping that he 
might thereby save her from herself—defy- 
ing her to say either before man or God that 
she loved the man whom she was about to 
make her husband. And as to Adrian Ur- 
mand himself—he still thought that, should 
the worst come to the worst, he would try 
some process of choking upon Adrian Ur- 
mand. Any use of personal violence would 
be distasteful to him and contrary to his na- 
ture. He was not aman who in the ordinary 
way of his life would probably lift his hand 
against another. Such liftings of hands on 
the part of other men he regarded as a falling 
pack to the truculence of savage life. Men 
should manage and coerce each other either 
with the tongue, or with money, or with the 
law—according to his theory of life. But on 
such an occasion as this he found himself 
obliged to acknowledge that, if the worst 
should come to the worst, some attempt at 
choking his enemy must be made. It must 
be made for Marie’s sake, if not for his own. 
In this mood of mind he drove down to Gran- 
pere, and, not knowing where else to stop, 
drew up his horse in the middle of the road 
before the hotel. The stable servant, who 
was hanging about, immediately came to 
him—and there was his father standing, all 
alone, at the door of the house. It was now 
ten o’clock, and he had expected that his 
father would have been away from home, 
as was his custom at that hour But the 
innkeeper’s mind was at present too full of 
trouble to allow of his going off either to 
the wood-cutting or to the farm. 


Adrian Urmand, after his failure with Ma- | 


rie on the preceding evening, had not again 
gone down stairs. He had taken himself at 


once to his bedroom, and had remained there | 


gloomy and unhappy, very angry with Marie 
Bromar, but, if possible, more angry with 
Michel Voss. Knowing, as he must have 
known, how the land lay, why had the inn- 
keeper brought him from Basle to Granpere ? 
He found himself to have been taken in, from 
first to last, by the whole household, and he 
would at this moment have been glad to 
obliterate Granpere altogether from among 
the valleys of the Vosges. And so he went 
to bed in his wrath. Michel and Madame 
Voss sat below waiting for him above an 
hour. Madame Voss more than once pro- 
posed that she should go up and see what 
was happening. It was impossible, she de- 
clared, that they should be talking together 


all that time. But her husband had stayed | 


Vout. XLV.—No. 267.—24 


her. “ Whatever they have tosay, letthem say 
it out.” It seemed to him that Marie must 
be giving way if she submitted herself to so 
long an interview. When at last Madame 
Voss did go up stairs, she learned from the 
maid that M. Urmand had been in bed ever 
so long; and on going to Marie’s chamber, 
she found her sitting where she had sat be- 
fore. ‘Yes, Aunt Josey, I will go to bed at 
once,” she said. ‘Give uncle my love.” 
Then Aunt Josey had returned to her hus- 
band, and neither of them had been able to 
extract any comfort from the affairs of the 
evening. 

Early on the following morning M. le Curé 
was called to a consultation. This was very 
distasteful to Michel Voss, because he was 
himself a Protestant, and, having lived all 
his life with a Protestant son and two Ro- 
man Catholic women in the house, he had 
come to feel that Father Gondin’s religion 
was a religion for the weaker sex. He 
troubled himself very little with the doc- 
trinal differences, having no slightest taach 
of an idea that he was to be saved becatse 
he was a Protestant, and that they were in 
peril because they were Roman Catholies. 
Nor, indeed, was there any such idea on 
either side prevalent in the valley. What 
M. le Curé himself may have believed, who 
can say? But he never taught his parish- 
ioners that their Protestant uncles and wives 
and children were to be damned. Michel 
Voss was averse to priestly assistance; but 
now he submitted to it. He hardly knew 
himself how far that betrothal was a binding 
ceremony. But he felt strongly that he had 
committed himself to the marriage; that it 
did not become him to allow that his son had 
been right ; and also that if Marie would only 
marry the man, she would find herself quite 
happy in her new home. So M. le Curé was 
called in, and there was a consultation. M. 
le Curé was quite as hot in favor of the mar- 


|riage as were the other persons concerned. 


It was, in the first place, infinitely preferable 
in his eyes that his young parishioner should 
marry a Roman Catholic. But he was not 
able to undertake to use any special thun- 
ders of the Church. He could tell the young 
woman what was her duty, and he had done 
so. If her guardians wished it, he would do 
so again, very strongly. But he did not 
know how he was to do more. Then the 
| priest told the story of Annette Lolme, point: 
ing out how well Marie was acquainted with 
all the bearings of the case. 

“But both consented to break it off in 
that case,” said Michel. It was singular to 
observe how cruel he had become against 
the girl whom he so dearly loved. The 
curé explained to him again that neither the 
Church nor the law could interfere to make 
her marry M. Urmand. It might be ex- 
plained to her that she would commit a sin 
requiring penitence and absolution if she 
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no further than that. 


“Not a straw. 


of her word.” Then he went out to the ho- 
tel door, leaving the priest with his wite, and 


he had not stood there more than a minute or | 


two before he saw his son’s arrival. Marie, 
in the mean time, had not left her room. 
She had sent word down to her uncle that 
she was ill, and that she would beg him to 
go up to her. 
but a message had been taken to her, saying 
that he would come soon. Adrian Urmand 
had breakfasted alone, and had since been 
wandering about the house alone. He also, 
from the windows of the billiard-room, had 
seeagthe arrival of George Voss. 

Michel Voss, when he saw George, did 
not move from his place. He was still very 
angry with his son, vehemently angry, be- 
cause his son stood in the way of the com 
pletion of his desires. But he had forgotten 
all his threats, spoken now nearly a week 
ago. He was altogether oblivious of his 
declaration that he would have George 


turned away from the door by the servants | 


of the inn. 
his house as a home was so natural to him 
that it did not even occur to him now that 
he could bid him not to enter. There he 
was again, creating more trouble; and, as 
far as our friend the innkeeper could see, 
likely enough to be successful in his object. 
Michel stood his ground, with his hands in 
his pockets, because he would not even 
shake hands with his son. But when 
George came up, he bowed a recognition 
with his head; as though he should have 
said, “‘I see you; but I can not say that you 
are welcome to Granpere.” George stood 
for a moment or two, and then addressed 
his father. 

“Adrian Urmand is here with you, is he 
not, father ?” 

“He is in the house somewhere,” said 
Michel, sullenly. 

“May I speak to him ?” 

“T am not his keeper—not his;” and Mi 
chel put a special accent on the last word, 
by which he implied that though he was not 
the keeper of Adrian Urmand, he was the 
keeper of somebody else. George stood a 
while, hesitating, by his father’s side, and 
as he stood he saw through the window of 
the billiard-room the figure of Urmand, who 
was watching them. ‘“ Your mother is in 
her own room; you had better go to her,” 
said Michel. Then George entered the ho- 
tel, and his father went across the court to 





did not marry him. The Church could go 
But—such was the 
curé’s opinion—there was no power at the 
command of Michel Voss by which he could 
force his niece to marry the man, unless his 
own internal power as a friend and a pro- 
tector might enable him to do so. ‘She 
doesn’t care a straw for that now,” said he. 
Since that fellow was over 
here she thinks nothing of me, and nothing 


As yet he had not seen her; | 


That his own son should treat | 


seek Urmand in his retreat. In this ei 
the difficulty of the first meeting was oyey. 
come, and George did not find himself tury. 
ed out of the Lion d’Or 

He knew, of course, nothing of the state 
of affairs at theinn. It might be that Mari, 
had already given way, and was still ¢] 
promised bride of this man. Indeed. to 
him it seemed most probable that such 
should be the case. He had been sent to 
look for Madame Voss, and Madame Voss he 
found in the kitchen. 

“Oh, George, who expected to see yo 
here to-day ?” she exclaimed. 

“Nobody, I dare say,” he replied. The 
| cook was there and two or three other sery- 
ants and hangers on. It was impossible 
that he should speak out before so many 
persons, and he had not a friend about the 
place, unless Marie was his friend. After a 
few moments he went into the inner room. 
and Madame Voss followed him. ‘ Well.” 
said he, “‘ has any thing been settled ?” 

“Tam sorry to say that every thing is as 
unsettled as it can be,” said Madame Voss. 

Then Marie must be true tohim! And if 
so, she must be the grandest woman, the 
finest girl, that had ever been created! If 
so, would he not be true to her? If s0, 
with what a true worship would he offer her 
all that he had to give in the world! He 
| had come there before determined to crush 


A 





| her with his thunder-bolt. Now he would 
|swear to cherish her and keep her warm 
with his love for ever and ever. ‘Is she 
here ?” he asked. 

“She is up stairs, in bed. You can not 
see her.” 

“ She is not ill ?” 

“She is making every body else ill about 
| the place, I know that,” said Madame Voss. 
“ And as for you, George, you owe a differ- 
ent kind of treatment to your father; you 
do indeed. It will make an old man of 
him. He has set his heart upon this, and 
you ought to have yielded.” 

It was at any rate evident that Marie was 
holding out, was true to her first love, in 
spite of that betrothal which had appeared 
to George to be so wicked, but which had, in 
truth, been caused by his own fault. If Ma- 
rie would hold out, there would be no need 
that he should lay violent hands upon Adri- 
an Urmand, or have resort to any process 
of choking. If she would only be firm, they 
could not succeed in making her marry the 
linen merchant. He was not in the least 
afraid of M. le Curé Gondin; nor was he 
afraid of Adrian Urmand. He was not 
much afraid of Madame Voss. He was 
afraid only of his father. “A man can not 
yield on such a matter,” he said. “ No man 
yields in such an affair, thongh he may be 
beaten.” Madame Voss listened to him, but 





work, and went on intently with her needle. 


said nothing further. She was busy with her 
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He had asked to see Urmand, anil hie now “T will ive you together here,” said the 
went out in quest of him. He passed across | father, “if you, George, will promise me that 
the court, and in at the door of the café, and | there shall be no violence.” Urmand looked 
up into the billiard-room. Here he found | at the innkeeper as though he did not like 
both his father and the young man. Ur-/|the proposition, but Michel took no notice 
mand got up to salute him, and George took | of his look. 

his hat. Nothing could be more cere-| ‘There certainly shall be none on my 
monious than the manner in which the two | part,” said George. “I don’t know what 
rivals greeted each other. They had not | M. Urmand’s feelings may be.” 
wen each other for nearly two years,and| ‘ Oh dear, no; nothing of the kind,” said 
had never been intimate. When George had | Urmand. “ But I don’t exactly see what we 
peen living at Granpere, Urmand had only | are to talk about.” Michel, however, paid 
heen an occasional sojourner at the inn, and | no attention to this, but walked slowly out 
had not as yet fallen into habits of friend-|of the room. “TI really don’t know what 


ship with the Voss family. there is to say,” continued Urmand, as he 
“Have you seen your mother?” Michel | knocked the balls about with his cue. 
asked. | ‘There is this to say. That girl up there 


“Yes; I have seen her.” Then there was | was induced to promise that she would be 
silence for a while. Urmand knew not how | your wife, when she believed that—I had 
to speak, and George was doubtful how to | forgotten her.” 
proceed in presence of his father. “ Oh dear, no; nothing of the kind.” 
Then Michel asked another question. “That is her story. Go and ask her. If 
‘Are you going to stay long with us, | it is so, or even if it suits her now to say so, 
?” you will hardly, as a man, endeavor to drive 

“Certainly not long, father. I have | her into a marriage which she does not wish. 
brought nothing with me but what you| You will never do it, even if you do try. 


George 


see. | Though you go on trying till you drive her 
You have brought too much if you have | mad, she will never be your wife. ‘But if 
come to give us trouble.” you are a man, you will not continue to tor- 


Then there was another pause, during | ment her, simply because you have got her 
which George sat down in a corner, apart | uncle to back you.” 


from them. Urmand took out a cigar and “Who says she will never marry me ?” 

lit it, offering one to the innkeeper. But “Tsay so. She says so.” 

Michel Voss shook his head. He was very “We are betrothed to each other. Why 
unhappy, feeling that every thing around | should she not marry me ?” 

him was wrong. Here was a son of his, of “Simply because she does not wish it. 


whom he was proud, the only living child | She does not love you. Is not that enough ? 
of his first wife, a young man of whom all | She does love another man; me—me—me. 
people said good things; a son whom he | Is not that enough? Heaven and earth! 
had always loved and trusted, and who|I would sooner go to the galleys, or break 
eyen now, at this very moment, was show- | stones upon the roads, than take a woman 
ing himself to be a real man; and yet he |to my bosom who was thinking of some 
was forced to quarrel with this son, and say | other man.” 
harsh things to him, and sit away from him| “That is all very fine.” 
with a man who was, after all,no more than| “Let me tell you that the other thing, 
astranger to him, with whom he had no sym- | that which you propose to do, is by no 
pathy; when it would have made him soj| means fine. But I will not quarrel with 
happy to be leaning on his son’s shoulder, | you if I can help it. Will you go away and 
and discussing their joint affairs with unre- | leave us at peace? They say you are rich, 
served confidence, asking questions about |and have got a grand house. Surely you 
wages, and suggesting possible profits. He | can do better than marry a poor innkeeper’s 
was beginning to hate Adrian Urmand. He | niece—a girl that has worked hard all her 
was beginning to hate the young man, al- | life ?” 
though he knew that it was his duty to go | “T could do better if I chose,” said Adrian 
on with the marriage. Urmand, as soon | Urmand. 
as his cigar was lighted, got up and began “Then go and do better. Do you not 
to knock the balls about on the table. | perceive that even my father is becoming 
That gloom of silence was to him most tired of all the trouble you are making ? 
painful. | Surely you will not wait till you are turned 
“Tf you would not mind it, M. Urmand,” | out of the house ?” 
said George, “I would like to take a walk| “Who will turn me out of the house ?” 
with you.” “Marie will, and my father. Do you 
“To take a walk ?” think he’ll see her wither and droop and 
“Tf it would not be disagreeable. Per- | die, or perhaps go mad, in order that a prom- 
haps it would be well that you and I should | ise may be kept to you? Take the matter 
have a few minutes of conversation.” |into your own hands at once, and say you 
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Marie still kept her 
room; and it was stated to them that she 
“Is that all you have to say, my friend?” ) was not well, and was in bed. Her une] 
asked Urmand, assuming a voice that was 
intended to be indifferent. 


will have no more to do with it. That will! hardly able to talk. 
be the manly way.” 


had gone to see her twice, but had made yo 
report to any one of what had passed pe. 
“Yes—that is all. But I mean to do| tween them. 
something more if I am driven to it.” It had come to be understood that Georve 
“Very well. When I want advice from | would sleep there, at any rate for that night, 
you, I will come to you for it. And as for| and a bed had been prepared for him. T), 
your doing, I believe you are not master} party broke up very early, for there was 
here as yet. Good-morning.” So saying, | nothing in common among them to keep 
Adrian Urmand left the room, and George | them together. Madame Voss sat murmur. 
Voss in a few minutes followed him down | ing with the priest for half an hour or so 
the stairs. | but it seemed that the gloom attendant 


upon the young lovers had settled also upon 
and wretchedness. George hardly spoke to} M. le Curé. 
his father; but the two sat at table togeth- | could. 

er, and theres-was no open quarrel between | 
thm. Urmand also sat with them, and tried | self there came a knock at his door, and one 
to converse with Michel and Madame Voss. | of the servant-girls put into his hand a scrap 
But Michel would say very little to him, and | of paper. On it was written, “I will nevey 
the mistress of the house was so cowed by | marry him, never—never—never ; upon my 
the circumstances of the day that she was | honor.” 


The rest of the day was passed in gloom 


Even he escaped as early as he 


When George was about to undress him- 
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THE LATIN PEOPLES.—(Continued.) |such a sadness that you seem to hear in 
III. them, as in the lamentations of the prophet, 
RANCE exerts a powerful influence over | the sob of an entire people. 

the peoples of the two peninsulas be- The fate of Italy has interested us always, 
yond the Alps and the Pyrenees. All three land always will interest us, like our own 
peoples—French, Italian, and Spanish—are | fate. From the soil of Italy our own bones 
united in their humanitarian spirit by con-| are made. From the tables of the pretors 
tiguity of territory, and are one in the Latin | comes our law; and the language which we 
race and blood. Consequently our ideas | speak is the sonorous echo of that which re- 
are analogous, our movements simultaneous, | sounded in the tribune of the Rostra. The 
our revolutions mutually contagious. But | temple in which our first prayers ascend is 
the spirit of all Italian policy in the present | a shadow of the universal catholic spirit of 
century, and especially the impulses of re- | Rome. Our poetry was suckled at the breast 
publicanism, are invariably connected with | of Italy, and our arts of coloring and design 
that cause which fills with enthusiasm the | sprang, like Venus from her shell, from the 
hearts of all the inhabitants of the penin- Italian palette. All nations owe something 
sula—the cause of independence. The | to the Italian—France, the teaching of St. 
Croats on the fertile plains of Lombardy and | Thomas for her philosophers and of Cellini 
the beautiful lagoons of Venice, their guns | ‘for her artists; Germany, the thought of 
mounted on the fortresses of such patriotic | Giordano Bruno, who appears like an antici- 
cities as Verona, Mantua, and Peschiera, | pation of the German genius; Spain, the 
their lieutenants commanding in Modena, | inspiration of Christopher Columbus, who 
in Parma, even in the Attic Florence; the | created worlds, like the Divine word. Nev- 
genius of the Bourbons, inherited from the | ertheless, all nations have oppressed her, 
ancient Spanish domination, converting into | forced her to adorn our palaces, to tinge our 
prisons thése sunny regions bathed by the | robes with her colors, to delight us with her 
classic waves of the Tirrhene, and illumi-| song, and have compelled the divinity of 
nated by the inspiring sun of Magna Grecia; | her arts to do us service, as if the Italians 
the pontificate in Rome, which, through its | had always to play in the modern world the 
universal ministry and its cosmopolitan au-| part of the Greeks in the ancient imperial 

thority, is always bringing foreign inter- | world—our masters, but still our slaves. 
vention to Italy—all these historic misfor- But Italy, nevertheless, did not lose her 
tunes filled the Italians with a despair whose | great spirit and her dignity of mind and 
echoes are felt in the stanzas of her poetry | heart. All the revelations of her nature, 
and the cadences of her music, tinged with | music, sculpture, letters, philosophy, and 
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law, were consecrated to the vindication of 
her personality and independence. Her pol- 
‘tics more than any thing else was tinged 
hy this universal aspiration, and especially 
her republican policy. A people which has 
lived so long and with such glory as Italy 
never renounces its traditions. Therefore 
Italian republicanism has something of the 
ancient savor, something of the classic spir- 
it. Its men have been chiefly inspired by 
the men of Plutarch. There is in them the 
same sacrifice of private to public virtues, 
of conscience to country. Conspiracy ap- 
pears to them the permanent state of the 
mind while tyranny continues. Their own 
individuality disappears for the advantage 
of general liberties. The secret society 
takes possession of the man, accompanies 
him through life, commands him through- 
out the world, and demands of him even 
the alienation of his conscience, and, if it is 
necessary, death. Every republican imag- 
ines himself the judge and the executioner | 
of despots. Tyrannicide becomes a dogma. | 
There is no code, human nor divine, for these 
classic tribunes which could protect a wretch 
capable of subjugating his country, of in- 
vading the domestic hearth, of persecuting | 
the family, of taking from the eyes of the | 
people the light of their native heaven, and 
of attacking, like hyenas, the remains of 
past generations. Thus in the Italian de- 
mocracy you will encounter many who have 
taken for their model that ancient patrician, | 
the descendant of those who abolished the | 
monarchy in Rome, the disciple of Cato, the 
master of Cassius, the husband of Portia, | 
student of the Platonic dialogues which | 
breathe the sentiment of immortality, dis- 
creet in his language, resolute in his actions, 
capable of killing a tyrant even though he 
were his own benefactor, and of taking his | 
own life on that clear and starry night of | 
Philippi in which he lost the hope of seeing 
liberty once more in Rome. I do not think 
that Brutus exceeded in stoicism the Italian 
patriots who, blinded by their love of the 
republic, went to Paris and attacked the 
emperor, and then died cheerfully, invoking 
the name of their country, as if the guillo- 
tine were the altar where they wedded im- 
mortality. 

Among a people educated in this way all 
the great revolutionary movements of mod- 
ern generations have necessarily remarkable 
influence. The first French Revolution daz- 
zled ‘the thinkers, but did not attract the 
masses. The French ideas, like a great del- 
uge, rose above the Alps and overflowed the 
soilof Italy. Napoleon, who delivered the Ve- 
netian republic to Austria, founded the cis- 
alpine republic. The French troops marched 
through the centre and the south of Italy, 
restored the ancient republic in Rome, and 
founded anew that austere form of govern- 


|rulers and ruled. 





ment in the sensual Parthenope. The peo- 





ple rose in excitement and in indignation, 
because the French ideas were contrary to 
their historic beliefs, irreverent to their idols 
and to their temples. But the minds inspired 


| by the energetic poetry of Alfieri, educated 


in classic memories, republicans by necessity 
in that land where even history and nature 
are republican, saw with regret that they 


| could not found a true democracy which had 


for its support the foreigner, and for its ene- 
my the people. Therefore, when the hand 


|of the French was lifted from Italy to en- 


grave the name of Bonaparte on the Pyra- 
mids, the reaction came, covering the penin- 
sula with gibbets; and while the skeletons 
still dangled from the scaffolds, the Rus- 
sians, commanded by the savage Suwarrow, 
descended to the fertile plains, eager for 
booty, thirsting for blood, breathing fire and 
slaughter, like a fantastic resurrection of 
those legions of Attila which spread terror 
through decrepit Rome in its long and terri- 
ble agony. And worse than these evils was 
the fate of Italy drifting in the current like 
a dead body—dAustrian in the first thirteen 
months of reaction, republican again when 
Napoleon was consul, monarchical again 
when Napoleon became emperor and as- 
sumed the Lombard crown in the cathedral 
of Milan, converted into a viceroyalty for 
the step-son of the emperor, into the patri- 
mony first of one and then of another Bona- 
parte, until she sent submissively her pope 
to Paris to pour the sacred oil on the brow 
of the conqueror, and her sons to all the 
fields of Napoleon’s battles to shed their 
blood for the conqueror and against her own 
sause, to fall at last under the yoke of the 
Holy Alliance, to be beaten and buffeted. 
The people became prisoners, the kings 
jailers. Universal discord ensued between 
The foreigner had made 
Italy prisoner, and the hope of independence 
had vanished like adream. Ilustrious trav- 
elers from all countries traversed the beauti- 
ful region, inspiring themselves in its ancient 
memories, tasting its eternal pleasures. In 
their songs and in their books these travel- 
ers, who were called Lamartine, Byron, Sten- 
dhal, compared the glorious Italy of old with 
the servile Italy of the present. The Greek, 
Ugo Foscolo, in verses of such relief that they 
appear like sculpture—a work worthy the 
chisel of his country—showed all the Italian 
glories reduced to ashes and shadows of sep- 
ulchres. Shame inflamed the cheeks of the 
patriots. Literature became one eternal el- 
egy; music, inspired by the longing for lib- 
erty, a lasting lamentation. Only the Mise- 
rere of Palestrina could express such grief, 
or the prayer of the Israelites of Rossini, in- 
voking the God of liberty to put an end to 
their captivity. When the traveler visited 
the museums, and saw among the gleries of 
Florence the group of despairing Niobe en- 
circled by her children, slain by invisible 
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and mysterious darts, he said, involuntarily, 
“This is the image of Italy!” 
Here and there was found a writer of such 
patient temperament as to preach resigna- 
tion in the midst of captivity; but the Ital- 
ian democracy, glowing in wrath and shame, 
preached only action. Even while their work 
in the eye of the law was a crime, the demo- 
crats were consulting in secret. The Carbo- 
nari dated from the time of Murat. Organ- 
ized in taverns, composed at first of twenty 
conspirators, and extended throughout the 
peninsula, and even into other nations, by 
mysterious hierarchies, they pledged them- 
selves to punish apostacy with death, and 
to die themselves, if it were necessary, to 
bring back the Christian republic to the op- 
pressed nation. From these arose the Adel- 
phi, the Republican Protectors, and the Au- 
sonians, who were the boldest of all, pro- 
claiming that the sovereignty resided in the 
totality of the citizens; that the liberty of 
the individual had for its limit only the 
same liberty for others; that no difference 
of rights was created by difference of state 
and condition; that the official religion 
should be abolished, leaving the spirit free 
to create, and speech free to diffuse, faith ; 
that twenty-one sovereign states should 
compose Italy, and govern themselves by a 
central assembly as a perfect republic. If 
with these ideas were mingled some strange 
and fantastical ones, like the patriarchate 
of the pope and the election of archbishops 
by the people, we find an explanation of 
these in the special historical traditions of 
Italy. The foundation of these doctrines, 
in which a great portion of the republicans 
existing to-day in Italy have been educated, 
was the purest and most perfect democracy. 
While the new ideas were formulated in 
this manner, and resources were gathering 
to realize them, the revolution of 1820 broke 
out in Spain. This revolution had a great 
echo in Italy. Piedmont in the north, Na- 
ples in the south, demanded the Spanish 
constitution. This revolution quickly passed 
away, crushed by the Croats, and as no le- 
gitimate movement of the people is wholly 
lost, in spite of the failure of this revolution 
the spark once kindled remained alive in 
the Hellenic peninsula, which gave liberty 
and independence to Greece. But the pres- 
ent century is the century of revolutions. 
As soon as an apparently powerful reaction 
is accomplished, it is succeeded by progress- 
ive and revolutionary action. Ideas have 
their ebb and flow like the waters of the 
ocean ; but in every one of these oscillations 
there is an advance. After the reaction of 
1823 came the action of 1830, and in the light 
of these revolutionary ideas is seen clearly 
revealed the essentially republican genins | 
of Italy. The man who has sustained this | 


idea with most fervor, and has organized it |” 


with most power, is the immortal Mazzini. 


Let us pause a moment in the presence , 
this man, who personifies an age.* 
pearance has something of the sacerdota] 
His worship of ideas has given him a strano 
and mystic aspect in manner, face, an 
speech. At first sight you would judge. 
from his gentle, affable, and yet ascetic m in- 
ner, the ideal light of his eyes, and the saint 
ly smile of his lips, and from the visjh); 
traces of grief and of combat in his face, that 
he was some missionary who had wasted his 
life in turning rebellious souls to heayen 
something of sadness and wounds received 
in the battle of disenchained elements anq 
fiery human passions, but, mingled with this. 
resignation to his martyrdom and a disposi 
tion, if need be, to renew that martyrdom, 

Iremember having seen him in a humb| 
house in London, in a modest apartment ful! 
of books and engravings of the monuments 
of Italy. It was the 20th of June, 1868 
When I saw that aged man, weak, with 
ered, nervous, showing in his broad forehead 
space for ideas, and in his searching glanc 
the fire of passion still, but modest even to 
humility, and spiritualist even to mysti- 
cism, I could scarcely comprehend how many 
times he had troubled the sleep of the kings 
of the world, though guarded by courtier: 
and armies. 

He is entirely without pretension or af 
fectation. His ordinary dress is of black, 
and a wide silk cravat, black also, leaves no 
linen visible. Over ‘his coat and waistcoat 
flows his thin white beard. His complexion 
is clear but pale; his lips, imperfectly con- 
cealed by a mustache, are fine and shrewd 
His forehead is high, broad, and round, lik 
those of the great figures of Raphael of Ur 
bino. In its wrinkles you see where the 
lash of the tempest has scarred it, and in its 
shadows you perceive where the weight of 
thought has oppressed it. The soul is most 
clearly seen in the eyes—profound, melan- 
choly, inspired, luminous, changing in ex- 
pression with the course of ideas in conversa- 
tion, and shedding their serene and fervid 
light over the austere face. And the eyes 
are in perfect harmony with the musical 
speech, full of emotion, which flatters your 
sense of hearing with its sadness like a mel- 
ody of Bellini’s, fit organ for those ideas in 
which at each instant the name of the coun- 
try is mingled with the name of God. He 
has been compared to Robespierre ; but Maz- 


f 
| 


| zini can not be understood if you separate 


him from the land where he was born, and 
to whose liberty he has consecrated his life. 
Ideas are absolute, and to that extent inde- 
pendent of all time and place. But ideas are 
colored by sentiments, and in sentiments you 
find something of the land which has nour- 
ished them, as you find lime in the vine and 
phosphate in the wheat. The soul of Maz- 


* This sketch of Mazzini was written previous to 
his death.—Ep. 
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ini has been nourished by the sap and the | ¢ 
juice of Italy. It is thus that he unites the | 
worship of ideas with enthusiasm for action ; 


an 
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inner spiritualism with a plastic and | tant idea to these fundamental ones. 
artistic aptitude, somewhat sensuous and! opinion, as in that of the ancient Romans, 


375 
m summer mornings throngh the heavens 
ind the seas of his beautiful Italy. 

The great Italian patriot adds one impor- 
In his 


external; the Christian spirit which believes | as in that of the modern Catholics, inity is 


in God and in redemption, which sees the | before all and above all. 


He desires to see 


angels establishing communication between | Italy one, governed by central assemblies, a 
heaven and earth, between creatures and the | strong and powerful unitary republic. Fed- 
Creator, with all the ancient spirit, severe, | eralism is, in his conception, an idea propa- 
rigid, full of the republican and patriotic | gated by the French, to diminish the moral 
sentiment, capable of all sacrifices for its | value and impair the political authority of 
classic ideal, even to the sacrifice of con- | neighboring nations. Federalism, in the con- 
science and name, like Brutus and Cato. He | ception of Mazzini, is the same as dismember- 


has absorbed the ideas of Italy as our bodies | ment. 
Italy is his | al traditions in his country. The cities near- 


absorb the atoms of the planet. 
Beatrice and his Laura. He loves her with 
all the loves, he respects and venerates her 
like a mother, he corrects and educates her 
like a daughter, and he adores her like 
a mistress. It may be said that she has 
been his only wife, the only companion of 
his existence, and the only muse of his gen- 
ius. Thus Mazzini is, like Italy, the child of 
Greece; like Italy, a believer in the histor- 
ical superiority of his race; like Italy, a 
pagan in his worship of the classic speech 
and form; like Italy, democratic, deist, spir- 
itualist, Christian; like Italy, a Guelph, if | 
the popes had given her liberty, a Ghibeline | 
when the kings are soldiers of independence; | 
like Italy, a dreamer, with faith in miracles, | 
with Utopian hopes, penitent if prayer and 
penitence serve his work, a conspirator, a 
Machiavel; capable of believing in magic 
and of invoking the devil, like Italy in her 
desperation, but always great, always he- 
roic, always inspired—a sublime mingling 
of tribune, of priest, of prophet, and always 
republican. 

As Mazzini has seen how the barbarians 


According to him there are no feder- 


est each other are the most hostile. Genoa 
has always hated Turin, Padua Venice, Bres- 
cia Milan, Bologna Rome, Florence Pisa. 
You need not tell him that Italy is great 
and wise, that she retains high artistic in- 
spirations, the diadem of her glory, that 
she radiates a light of science which is the 
honor of her genius, and that she owes all 
this to her federal character. The palaces 
of Genoa, crowded with riches, and her mer- 
cantile inventions; the marvels of Venice, 


| spread like works of Eastern magic along 


her canals and lagoons; Pisa, with her ca- 
thedral and her Campo Santo, her baptistery 


| . . 
and her leaning tower, revealing how com- 


merce and navigation were tributary to the 
arts; Florence, the new Athens, with her 
severe edifices and beautiful statues, those 
prodigies of art which history never wearies 


| of admiring nor genius of studying—all this 


luminous wake of ideas, of poetry, diffused 
by Italy through the human spirit, has been 
the work of that immense variety which was 
so rich and fruitful in the Middle Ages, and 
which promises her now a new life in the fu- 


| 


and foreigners, restrained in the fifth cen- | ture republican federation. To this Mazzini 


tury by the voice of the popes, have fallen 
in modern times upon Rome, upon Italy, at 
the summons of the popes, he execrates their 
temporal authority, their poisonous influence, 
their anti-Italian policy, their Asiatic the- 
ocracy; but he does not interfere with the 
faith of the people. He knows how it con- 
soles in adversity, how it sustains in the la- 
borious struggle of life, how it unites the past 
generations with the present in worship and 
in prayer, how it fills the spirit of the peas- 
antry of Italy forced to believe in something 
supernatural by every thing which surrounds 
them, and he has no thought of persecuting 
or even of opposing the historical religion of 
his country. He leaves to time and to the 
slow but sure virtue of ideas, to preaching 
and discussion, the Divine ministry of en- 
lightening the understanding, of elevating 
the heart, of substituting for the pagan 
foundation of vulgar faith something more 
Spiritual, of raising up the pure and lumi- 
nous idea of God in the conscience, with 
splendors like those which the sun scatters 


| replies that in Italy there are municipal tra- 
| ditions, traditions which it is well to preserve 
|and amplify, but that there are no federal 
| traditions. The genius of Mazzini is wholly 
| Italian even in its defects. He remembers 
| that the ancient nations bore the seal with 
which Italy had marked them, were her 
| tributaries through this genius of Roman 
| unity, and that modern nations have been, 
| and that some still are, in conscience, in re- 
ligion, and in worship, provinces of Rome, 
because the popes have inherited the unitary 
cosmopolite spirit of the Tribunes and the 
Ceesars. 

I do not share these ideas of Mazzini, for I 
have been, and always shall be, federal; but 
I shall never cease to love and admire him. 
The title of friend with which he honors me 
is one of the gratifications of my life. Maz- 
zini has only lived for his idea. He insisted 
that Italy would be free and united when 
sorrow and despair had taken possession of 
every mind. He organized its legions of 
youths who only loved liberty, and who for 
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liberty alone fought and died with antique 
heroism and calm. 
alive the hopes of his race in writings which 


had something of the Greek harangues, and 
something also of the Christian apologies. | 


He sustained against Naples, Austria, Spain, 

France, at the head of the Roman republic, 

the attack of the fratricidal legions of France. 

He has given himself no rest from preaching 

his idea and diffusing it among all peoples, 

organizing its partisans with such faith and 

such constancy that he gained over to the 

cause of Italian independence and unity even | 
kings and emperors. His idea has triumphed 

in part, and he has not triumphed. The gates 

of the beloved home of his soul Aave been 

opened for all but him. The proscribed are | 
indebted to him for their country, and as yet 

for him there is no country. Those corpses, | 
Venice, Milan, and Rome, have arisen from 

their graves. Italy has returned to a life 

full of joy, and Mazzini has seen her fall into 

the arms of kings, with that grief with which | 
a iover sees his mistress, his muse, his star, 

his ideal, in the arms and bed of another. 

Mazzini refused to enter Rome because the 

republic could not go with him. Dearly as 

he loves his country, he loves his idea more. 

His life is wasting away, and will certainly | 
be extinguished before his ideal is lighted 

anew in the mind of his race. But Italy 

will be without heart unless she gathers up 

the ashes of her hero, unless she warms them 

with her kisses and waters them with her 

tears, unless she deposits them in a marble 

mausoleum worthy of the heart of the proph- 

et, and bears them to some one of those 

shrines where all who think and feel go as 

in pilgrimage, to the basilica of Venice, to | 
Santa Cruz of Florenee, to the cemetery of | 
Pisa, to the cathedral of Genoa or of Milan, | 
to the brow of the Aventine, to the base of 
Pausilippo, where all people may read that 
these cold ashes were the immortal germ of 
modern Italy. 

To our eyes, as we have said before, the 
grave fault of Mazzini consists in giving un- 
due power to the state, and absorbing unity 
to the nation. But in a country so rich in | 
ideas as Italy there can be no lack of fed- | 
eral tendencies. These have been collected 
into a system set forth in vigorous argu- 
ments by a great philosopher, a writer of 
original thought and attractive style, Fer- 
rari. As the unitary republican has lived 
only for action, the federal republican has | 
lived only for thought. The former was al- 
ways a conspirator, and the latter always a 
professor. Mazzini belonged all his life to | 
the transcendental philosophy which beyond | 
conditional and relative existence sees the 
absolute, beyond the organism the spirii, be- 
yond the universe God, beyond the natural | 
code the code of Providence; while Ferrari | 
always belonged to the human, immediate 
philosophy which follows the course of 


| 


He succeeded in keeping | 


| European 
| Which came up like two choruses of sibyls 


| Switzerland, the 
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| ideas, its contradictions, and its synthesis 
which studtes nature and its laws, soc; 
and its life, without taking thought of wha; 
extension ideas, nature, reason, and life ma 
gain in other spheres, in wider heayens 
Mazzini has never renounced the fundame; ‘. 
al basis of Christian dogmas; and Ferray 
has always believed that Christianity is ; 
phase of the human spirit in eclipse, an 


that its saints, its priests, and its popes 


et 


have only served to pervert the reason by g 
mass of superstitions, and to make of natur 
In the days 
in which Mazzini most needed popularity he 
most strongly opposed socialism; and Fer- 
rari, who never asked nor needed popularity, 
being a man of thought and not of action, 
of science and not of polities, of the uni 
versity and not of the assembly, sees at the 
base of all human revolutions, as in the 
ancient revolutions of Rome, an 
law. 

Nevertheless, the social philosophy of 
Ferrari has something in it of the destrue- 
tive and fatalist. It seems written against 
Utopia, and, as Proudhon thought, against 
the influence of ideal systems in social life, 
The world is not ruled, according to Ferrari, 
either by ideas, or by justice or right. It 
is ruled through more mechanical laws, by 
more material forces, by controversies, }y 
wars, by a continual, universal, simulta- 
revolution, in which the- 
ocracies, heroes, philosophers, redeemers, 
popes, military aristocracies, consuls, alcal- 
des, emancipators, kings, revolutionary de- 
mocracies, generations opposed in beliefs 
and ideas, succeed each other like seasons 
on the earth, like phases in the moon, In 
spite of these ideas, which there is no occa- 
sion at this moment to discuss, the honor of 


a deluding poem of magic. 


agrarian 


neous castes, 


| Ferrari consists in having demonstrated in 


the history of Italy the fruitfulness of mu- 


| nicipal life, and in the history of the world 


the virtue of federalism. He carried this 
idea from the club to the university, from 


|the university to parliament, and boldly 


sustained it when Italy was giving herself 


}up with most abandon to her worship of 


unity. And, in fact, the republican federal 


| cities have always been the teachers of sci- 
}ence and of progress. 


The tribes of Israel] 
in Asia, the Greek cities in the morning of 
history, the Hellenic colonies 
on either shore of the Mediterranean, the 
Latin municipalities, the Italian republics 
in the Middle Ages (which are like the mu- 
seums and the academy of the human race), 
the states of Holland and the cantons of 
Hanseatic cities of Ger- 
many, free and federal America, have given 
us the metaphysical ideas and the moral law 
in which humanity is to be educated, the 
chisel with which we have carved our 
statues, the palette from which painting has 
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risen, the philosophic and natural sciences, | Greek islands, to kiss the soil of their coun- 
poetry and music, the civil law and polit- | try, and raise anew the banner of emancipa- 
‘eal rights, the end of slavery and the be- | tion, watering it with their blood. In 1848 
sinning of independent life, religious lib- | a general movement. New ideas appeal to 
erty and the invention of printing, the com- | all consciences. The ancient valor is born 
nass Which has subjugated the seas and the | again in all hearts. The transtiguration of 
telescope Which has widened the heavens, | the pontificate in Pius IX. is succeeded by 
fundamental human right and the govern- | great commotion in Leghorn, and a radical 
ment of society by its natural and proper | revolution in Sicily. At the ery of the re- 
laws, steam and electricity, which are to! public in Paris it seemed as if past genera- 
unite on the face of the earth under the | tions woke in their graves, resuscitated by 
deal of justice all peoples in one universal | liberty. Milan fought heroically, and drove 
federation, Which shall embrace the human | out the Austrians. Venice established her- 
spirit, free, luminous, and entire, like the | self in the lagoons, and pronounced anew 
glory of God in the universe. | the name of the republic, the powerful talis- 
But, unfortunately, in Italy the federation, | man of her glory. Piedmont put the sword 
the republic, have not prevailed, and will not | in the hands of her kings, and hurled them 
for a long time prevail. Nevertheless, there | against Austria. Genoa remembered that 
s not in the world a people where democ- | with the republic she had been rich and 
racy, Where the republic, have had such il- | powerful and free. The air of the new ideas 
lustrious defenders. In the sphere of thought | agitated commercial Leghorn and breathed 
Mazzini, Ferrari, are universally known and | life into Pisa. Florence repelled her arch- 
admired. Tommaseo, a great writer, Guer- dukes, and convoked her ancient assemblies 
razzi, the great novelist, Montanelli, a great | to proclaim the form of government to which 
poet, have not thought it enough to write | she owed her splendor in history ; while the 
and inflame the hearts and dazzle the con- | Roman spirit ceased to be that ignis-fatuus 
sciences and open to the eyes of the people | flitting over sepulchres, and wrote with the 
new horizons of thought and of faith; in| new light upon her monuments, abandon- 
Venice and in Florence they have gone to the | ed by the pontiffs, two sublime words which 
fields of battle, have fought and bled like | all Italy saluted in chorus—God and the 
martyrs of liberty, have passed their lives | People. 
in the conspiracies of secret societies, in the Yet to-day the nation appears resigned to 
storms of opposition, in the serious work | itsmonarchy. Two especial features of Italy 
of governing, in prison cells, in the bitter- | give us the key to this extraordinary situa- 
ness of exile, sustained by the ideal of the |tion. Who does not remember Venice ? 
republic and by love of country. In the | Reared on the shifting sands of the lagoons, 
pure sphere of art Leopardi has cultivated | changing like the soil of inundation, and 
the love of liberty, comparing the antique | with indefatigable labor presenting her con- 
power of conquering Rome with the decay | tributions to the culture of the world; in- 


of conquered Italy. Nicolini has presented | habited by the Latins who fled from the ir- 


in Arnold of Brescia liberty of thought and | ruptions of Attila, and by Greeks who fled 
the democratic republic rising on the ruins |from the despotism of Byzance and the 
of Rome. cimeter of the Turks; situated at the inter- 


And if from the sphere of art we descend | section of the Grecian, the German, and the 
to that of action, none have known better | Roman world; seated on the Italian penin- 
than the Italians the art of organizing re-|sula at the gates of the East, like an Attic 
publican societies. The Carbonari spread | sibyl at the door of an Asiatic temple, hear- 
themselves throughout the world. Young | ing all the mysteries of the cradle of relig- 
Italy created immortal legions of the defend- | ions, and engraving them on the tablets of 
ers of justice. Every city produced men of | her archives; the hospitable asylum of the 
action — Nice, Garibaldi; Venice, Manin; | greatest geniuses of the Renaissance and of 
Naples, Poerio; Florence, Dolfi. Movements | the sages who brought from the ancient 
succeeded each other without interruption, | cities of the past the secrets of plastic art; 
as if to show the tenacity of a race which | the factory of commerce and the school of 
has been called artistic, impressionable, | intelligences, surrounded by her girdle of 
nervous, frivolous. In 1820 and 1821 the | islands, each of which paid the tribute of 
revolution of Naples and Sicily; afterward | its inspiration; devoted to labor in the 
the revolution of Piedmont. The ideas of | Middle Ages, when the rest of the world was 
Spain passed like a breeze of hope over col- | given up to the discipline of cloisters; served 
lapsed Italy. After 1830 the audacious ex- | by navies of gilded ships, which bore in their 
pedition of Mazzini to Savoy, the insurrec- | hulls the products of all regions, and in their 
tion of Parma and Modena, the successive | swelling sails the breath of all ideas; with 
risings among the indomitable cities of the | the Adriatic at her front, the verdant fields 
Romagna; later, although the effort was/| around her, the snowy Alps at her back ; 
hopeless, the revolutionists came from the | furrowed by canals filled with the swelling 
cantons of the Ticino, from Africa, from the | waves of the sea; adorned with marvels of 
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architecture, from the fantasies of the Arab 
chisels to the severity of the Greek columns, 
from the Byzantine arches which seem im- 
planted in the earth for an eternity to the 
cathedral spires which appear eternally as- 
piring with its arts, with its 
riches, with its lagoons traversed by squad- 


to heaven; 
rons, and its canals traversed by gondolas 
Venice is the most privileged city of the 
earth, a Greek siren and an Asiatic priestess, 
queen and laborer, poet and merchant, the 
reflection of the ancient world and the won- 
der of the modern, the shrine of all genera- 
tions who seek inspiration in the study of 
past and the of poetry 
breathed forth like an aromatic essence from 
its history. 


ages, 


mysteries 


One of the greatest glories of Venice was 
Manin. He founded the republic in 1848. 
Honest the human conscience itself, he 
proposed to realize good results by good 
means, to accomplish a revolution without 
excesses. His character, tempered in the 
great ideas of justice, succeeded in keeping 
the republic free from stain. When others 
believed that for the national defense it was 
necessary to deliver Venice to the King of 
Piedmont, Manin left the government. When 
the King of Piedmont ceded Venice to Aus- 
tria, Manin took possession of the govern- 
ment anew for the defense of the republic, 
and sustained a heroic siege against victo- 
rious Austria, which posterity will count 
among the glories of the immortal city. The 
name of Manin was indissolubly united with 
the republic. Manin was at heart opposed 
to the house of Savoy, but in exile, under 
the sad and leaden sky of Paris, afflicted 
by homesickness, and by the sorrow of his 
daughter Amelia, dying of a broken heart, 
Manin insisted that the country was above 
every thing, and that it was necessary to 
unite it even though republicans did vio- 
lence to their principles in placing them- 
selves at the orders of the kings of Pied- 


as 


mont 

The same line of conduct was followed by 
Garibaldi, the type of abnegation and of her- 
oism, the soldier of liberty in America, the 
navigator who illustrated with his exploits 
the waters of the Plata, defender of Rome 
and leader of the immortal retreat to Ven- 
ice, the partisan of the Alps, the conqueror of 
Palermo and of Naples, the sublime peasant 
and pilot, who, holding a crown in his hands, 
threw it at the feet of the king, and retired 
to his solitary island of the Mediterranean, 
only to come forth when he considered it 
necessary to fight, alone or in company, in 
his own or a foreign land, never looking at 
obstacles nor counting enemies, inflexible 
as duty, simple as genius, for the two ideas 
which have been the religion of his glorious 
life—for humanity and his country. 


finally the cause of the republic? I do not 


| dependent nations. 
But will it be possible for Italy to abandon | 
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believe it. Her political genius led her ti 
see that independence could only be gained 
by alliances, that alliances could only b¢ 
complished through diplomacy, and that «} 
could only enter into the field of diploma 
by means of the monarchy. In one of ¢), 
discourses pronounced by me in the Spar 
Cortes in regard to the Italian policy 
spoke in the following language of the j) 
dustry with which Italy has sought the a 
liance of all powers and all nations to esta) 
lish her liberty and her independence, ay 
regain the supremacy lost at the beginniy 
of modern history: ‘“ Beatrice vanishing ‘“ 
heaven ; the beautiful Laura for whom gep 
ius has sighed; the Juliet dead on her hed 
of marble, and garlanded with her bridg 
wreath ; even the plaintive cadences whic] 
have fallen from the golden lyres of hy 
great singers, Bellini, Palestrina, who seey 
like the poets of nostalgia, are the various 
forms which Italy has taken to seduce th 
world—a poor Antigone who goes weeping 
from door to door to find nourishment fo 
the CEdipus of the peoples, the king blind 
and dethroned ; Italy, who drags herself t 
the feet of all the powerful, being prema- 
turely rationalist with Arnold of Brescia 
Catholic and papal with Alexander III. an 
with Julius I, imperialist and German wit 
Henry V. and Frederick II., French wit 
Charles VIII. and Louis XIL, Spanish wit 
Peter III. and Alphonso V.; penitent, mo 
nastic, mystic, and martyr with Savonarola; 
pagan, venomous, and sensual with th 
Estes and the Borgias; Athenian, artisti: 
with Leo X.; criminal, without conscience 
without justice, ready for every imaginabl 
rascality with Machiavel ; Guelph or Ghibe 
line according to her hopes; commercial, 
Jewish, grasping with the Medici; warlik 
and quarrelsome with the Orsini, with th: 
Colonnas, and their condottieri; enemy of 
the Reformation because the Reformation 
elevated the German race, and friend of th: 
Jesuits because the Jesuits assured her, 
through the papacy, the supremacy over all 
nations; classic and courtly in the reign of 
Louis XIV.; the foe and the flatterer of all 
nations ; firm in faith, yet worshiping the 
cruel principle of the reason of state; di 
voted at once to recalling the pagan memo- 
ries for the restoration of her sovereignty, 
and prostrating herself before Madonnas to 
seek some consolation in her slavery ; diplo- 
matic after Westphalia, republican after ’93 ; 
following Napoleon with her legions to see 
her sons die upon foreign soil and in a for- 
eign cause; surrendering herself to the San- 
fedists or the Carbonari, to the pope or the 
king, the dukes or their vassals, to any ont 


| capable of relieving her captivity.” 


But Italy has entered into the rank of in- 
Her resurrection is the 
miracle of the century, as the resurrection of 
Lazarus was the miracle of the Gospel. In 
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every one of the European conflicts Italy 
has regained something of her mutilated ter- 
ritory. In the conflict between Russia and 
the East she obtained the right of bringing 
yer complaints before the congress of Europe. 
In the conflict between France and Austria 
she gained the Milanese ; in the conflict be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, Venetia; in the 
eontliet between France and Prussia, the 
climax of her nationality, the crown of her 
independence, the eternal Rome. Will she 
he contented with this? Will so great a 
nation be satisfied to remain merely a mod- 
est constitutional monarchy, living for her- 
self, separated from the world, and shut up 
inheregotism? No: it is not for themselves 
alone that her sons have fought, have filled 
the fortresses of the North, have eaten the 
bitter bread of exile, have died by thousands 
in the fields, in the mountain passes, where 
the bones of her martyrs are still whitening. 
Italy, which has done so much for the human 
race in slavery, in dismemberment, and in 
prison—is she to do nothing in liberty and 
in independence? She will not justify in 
this way the idea of those who imagined 
she was fit only for singing—who said that 
it was necessary to take from her her inde- 
pendence that she might sing better, as it is 
said the Greeks tore out the eyes of nightin- 
gales to make their songs more melancholy 
and inspired. 

Italy once aspired to the supremacy over 
all nations, and aspired to this by means of 
the pontificate. It is evident that her high 
esthetie education, which is gained even by 
cross-roads and street corners, gives her a 
position in the modern world analogous to 
that of Greece in the ancient world. If 
Italy would only reflect that it was she who 
gave civil unity to ancient society, and spir- 
itual unity to modern society—if, extending 
her eyes over her soil, she would survey that 
multitude of achievements which were like 
a ladder where humanity has ascended to 
marvelous transfigurations, she can not but 
be convinced that it is now necessary to 
essay the confederation of the human race; 
and to commence this work she must now 
begin and build one of its foundations, the 
Latin Federation, which can only be accom- 
plished through one idea—liberty; through 
one power—democracy; through one gov- 
ernment—the republic. 

IV. 

At this day one of the nations most fitted 
for the federation is our Spain. Undoubt- 
edly, when the Spanish genius is studied, 
we do not find the esthetic brilliancy of the 
Italian, nor the sudden inspiration of the 
French, but we do find moral elevation of 
character, fervent enthusiasm for ideas, te- 
nacity of effort, obstinacy in combat. The 
Spanish genius never distrusts itself. It 
has never fallen into discouragement, much 
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less into despair. The word impossible 
seems erased from its dictionary. Its de- 
generation has been great, but not irremedi- 
able. When it seems lost forever, it sud- 
denly wakes and dazzles the world. It ecer- 
tainly appeared at the close of the Middle 
Ages broken, destroyed, by its feudal wars; 
but it immediately conquered Europe and 
discovered America. All considered it de- 
throned at the end of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, lost in bigotry and witchcraft ; but short- 
ly afterward it again astonished the world 
with its audacity. Napoleon thought that 
he had only to stretch out his hand to take 
possession of the corpse of the dead nation. 
He attempted it, but burned his hand with 
the fire of Bailen, of Saragossa and Gerona. 
There is every thing to fear of the Spanish 
people in reaction, but there is every thing 
to hope of the Spanish people in liberty and 
democracy. 

We do not have the same republican tra- 
ditions possessed by Italy and France. Our 
people, always at war, have always needed a 
chief, and this chief required not only the 
sword of the soldier to fight, but the sceptre 
of the monarch to rule. Notwithstanding 
this ancient monarchical character, there 
are regions which have been saved from the 
monarchy, and which have preserved their 
democracy and their republic. There still 
exist in the north provinces possessed of an 
autonomy and an independence which give 
them points of resemblance to the Swiss 
cantons. The citizens give neither tribute 
nor blood to the kings. Their firesides are 
as sacred from the invasion of authority as 
those of the English or of the Americans. 
Every town is a republic, geverned by a 
council elected by the citizens at the sum 
mons of the church-bell. When the time 
fixed by their constitution arrives, the rep- 
resentatives of the towns come together in 
the shade of the secular trees of liberty, 
vote taxes, draw up or amend the laws, 
name new officers and retire the old ones, 
with the calmness and moderation of a peo- 
ple accustomed to govern themselves in the 
midst of the agitations of liberty. 

And we not only have these living exam- 
ples of democracy, but we have also demo- 
cratic traditions—traditions which we may 
call republican. Our Cortes of Castile sue- 
| ceeded frequently in expelling the ecclesias- 
| tical and aristocratic estates from their ses- 
sions. Our Cortes of Aragon attained such 
power that they named the government of 
| their kings, and obtained fixed days fo1 
| their sessions. Navarre was a species of 
republic more or less aristocratic, presided 
| over by a king more or less respected. And 
the Castilian municipalities were in the Mid- 
dle Ages true democratic republics. All the 
citizens came to the council, they elected 
| the alealdes, and alternated on the jury. 
| They guarded their rights of realty in which 
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the servitude of the tenantry was extin-| tions, and a universal reaction, in whic} 


guished. They all bore arms in the militia, 
all held safely guarded the liberties indis- 
pensable to life, and they founded togeth- 
er the brotherhood which defended these 
against feudalism, and which was a genuine 
federation of plebeians. 

What is really remarkable in Spain is that 


it has always possessed an energetic people, | 


strong enough sometimes to impose its errors 
upon its government, and at other times its 
elevated spirit and resistless heroism. This 
people has, like the Greek, its epic, its thea- 
tre, inspired by the sentiments of its heart, 


illuminated by the ideas of its intellect, with | 
all its defects, but at the same time with all 


It is true that its 
extravagance of sentiment led it to be the 
champion of Catholicism when Catholicism 


its exaggerated grandeur. 


was decaying in the world, and to persecute | 


the Reformation when the Reformation was 
renewing the human conscience, and to ex- 
tirpate the liberty of thought when with- 
out it the development of reason was impos- 
sible, and to fight Holland and England at 
the very moment when these two nations 
were serving with the greatest zeal the 
progress of modern civilization. But these 
very sentiments will one day serve liberty 
with the same ardor. It perhaps becomes 
tions, but it will love them longer. What 
is certain is the complete extinction of the 


monarchical sentiment in the Spanish peo- | 
How, ask the minds which are aston- | 
ished with these sudden transformations— | 


ple. 


how can 


changed ? 


so constant a people have so 
We are in the habit of attribu- 
ting the death of institutions to attacks and 
impulses from without, when, in fact, insti- 


tutions die through decomposition within. 


At the beginning of the century monarchic- | 


al faith had diminished in the popular con- 
science, and the respect for the monarchy 
had suffered in our hearts. The scandals of 
the court taught the people that kings had 
lost the moral superiority which is the life 
and soul of political superiority. An insur- 
rection irreverently attacked the palaces of 
the kings, and forced them to shameful ab- 
dication. The mutiny of Aranjuez really 
put an end to the absolute monarchy which 
began in the unfortunate reaction against 
the communes. Afterward, when the peo- 
ple began and carried on the greatest of 
their pndertakings, the war of independence, 
the king was absent, converted into a court- 

‘r of the conqueror, congratulating him for 
the victories gained against his own sub- 
jects, and licking his spurs wet with Span- 
ish blood. The king returned, thanks to the 
valor of tae people, who carried their patri- 
otism to the point of suicide. He returned 
to oppress the patriots who redeemed him, 
and to call to his aid the foreigners who had 
captured him. Proscriptions followed, execu- 


| 
| 





| our liberties. 


| which animated and sustained them, it 
enamored of new ideas later than other na- | 
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most illustrious in the Peninsula were set 
ficed with a cruelty and savagery equal te 
that of Nero and Tiberius. The crowye, 
monster left us his offspring, and intrusted 
the cradle of his child to the liberty whi \ 
he had viclently persecuted. For seven ; 
the civil war continued —seven years 
which we fought for a terrible delus 
alliance of modern liberty with the anciey; 
throne of the Bourbons. But these princes 
like the Stuarts whose history is repeated 


Vears 


Lon: 


the 


in all reactionary dynasties, in the war of 
independence were the allies of the foreign. 
ers, and in the civil war the allies of sans 
tion, always hostile to our nationality and 

It is difficult for the peopl 
to learn abstract ideas, but they acquire with 
facility the lessons of experiente. When 
they had fought for the country they found 
their kings against them, and found thei 
kings against them when they had estab. 
lished their liberty. The revolution of 1890, 
the revolution of 1836, the revolution of 1840. 
the revolution of 1854, the revolution of 1863, 
appear to be some against ministries and oth 
ers against dynasties; but when carefully ex- 
amined in the motives which impelled them, 
in the idea which inspired, in the sentiments 
seen that they are in reality revolutions di- 
rected against the monarchy and the mon- 
archs. 

When a form of government is decaying, 
the society which survives forms a new sys- 
tem which incarnates and realizes its ideas. 
While, therefore, the monarchical sentiment 


|is being extinguished, the republican sen- 


timent is growing. Flashes of this idea 
shine brilliantly in all the movements of 
the century. Already there is a journal 
published in Teruel, a flying sheet printed 
in Cadiz. Strong and toilsome Barcelona 
holds ever since 1848 formidable forces at 
the service of the republic. Its clamors in 
favor of a central junta become in suc- 
ceeding years instinctive clamors for feder- 
alism. From time to time in the Cortes of 
the Statute, as in the subsequent Cortes, the 
word republic bursting from the lips of some 
impulsive orator is received with excited 
murmurs. The city of Figueras founds at 
this time the political school directed by a 
man of much nerve of character and enthu- 


| siasm of faith, who unites with his repub- 
|licanism the most generous ideas of social 





emancipation. 

Long before the revolution of February 
in France a little group of deputies traced 
a@ programme containing the fundamental 
ideas of democracy. The director of this 
group was the only representative of the 
progresista party who came to the Cortes 
after the foreign reaction of 1843. And not 
only in the parliament appeared the demo- 
cratic aspiration, but also, sustained by an 
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enthusiastic and intelligent body of young | against the reactionary parties with a tena- 
men, it appears in the press by means of | cious and skillful propaganda, excited ex- 
‘onrnals, of pamphlets, written with the ex-| traordinary interest. Learned, polished, 
altation and the eloquence natural to our | popular, and literary, they were at once the 
race. But as every idea finds expression, if | focus of light and the nucleus of organiza- 
not in light, then in shade, the secret soci-| tion. The chairs in the universities, gained 
eties admirably supplied the lack of pub-| by rigorous academic competition by disci- 
icity, and founded not so much a party as_ ples of the new ideas, contributed powerful- 
the basis of a party, destined in the future | ly to the diffusion of the light. Thanks to 
to powerful influence. them, history assumed a progressive and hn- 
Like all Europe, we felt the shock of 1848 | manitarian tendency. They redeemed the 
in France. The European peoples form a| traditions of the country from their monarch- 
tacit confederation—a rough sketch of the ical character, and reinvested them in the 
fnished federation which they are to form | light of new science with the democratic 
intime. ‘Two insurrections were attempted | character. Philosophy proclaimed human 
n Madrid. Both failed, one in March and | reason as the supreme criterion for investi- 
the other in May, 1848. In spite of these gating and learning the truth. The tribune, 
material defeats the republican party in-| although open only to one person, seconded 
creased morally. The tribune resounded | the movement of the press and the universi- 
with its ideas. The press, under senseless| ty. A party arose, strongly organized, re- 
persecutions, always retained some repre-| vealing itself in all the manifestations of 
sentative of this idea. The young men who} public life, acquiring inside and outside of 
before 1848 idolized the republic, increased | the law extraordinary energy. 
in number as in political education. Schools The dynasty of the Bourbons understood 
for the people were founded, under color of | that this infusion of ideas was transforming 
general instruction, to diffuse republican ed- | the public conscience, and thus leading in- 
ucation. Secret societies extended them- | evitably to revolutionary explosions. They 
selves every where. Imprisonment and exile | prosecuted the press, and the press sustain- 
were frequently the result of these efforts; | ed its banner with great heroism under the 
but in prison and in banishment republic- | weight of enormous fines and the privations 
ans sustained each other, all full of faith in| of continual imprisonment. They prose- 
the hope of the better days which were sure | cuted the tribune, and the electors agreed 
to come from such tenacious efforts. | upon retirement from their legal privileges, 
One of the characteristics of our race is) and notified to the authorities their inten- 
its native originality. It only trusts in it-| tion to appeal to the extreme resort of revo- 
self. It takes no account of the European | lution. They prosecuted the university, and 
reaction when it has decided to be free. | the university continued its propagation of 
In 1820 Europe was subjugated to the Holy | ideas and the education of youth for liberty. 
Alliance, which thought it possible to impose | From this action and reaction, the attack 
itself even upon America. The Spaniards, | of the one and the resistance of the other, 
in opposition to the Holy Alliance, undertook | from the tenacious propaganda and continual 
their revolution, which in three years of life | persecution, resulted what always happens 
extended to Greece, and sowed the seeds of | among Latin peoples when an idea is con- 
the constitutional system in Italy. But in| densed and oppressed by power—a revolu- 
1854 the Napoleonic policy was in its zenith, | tion. And this revolution, begun in 1856, 
and we, in spite of this policy, which influ- | did not succeed until 1868. It had its pe- 
enced even England, accomplished a liberal | riod of long preparation, in which the re- 
revolution, as later, in 1868, when no other) publicans carried on an incessant and tena- 
people was moving, we accomplished our | cious apostolate. It had its day of explo- 
anti-dynastic revolution, whose incidents | sion, of June, 1866,in which the republicans 
and complications destroyed the dictatorial fought with the troops of the queen in“all 
power of the C:esars in Paris and the polit- |} the streets of Madrid, sustaining a battle of 
ical power of the pontiffs in Rome. | twenty-four hours. After this battle came 
The revolution of 1854 had the result of | a period of repression, in which the republic- 
organizing throughout the Peninsula the | ans, although vanquished, sealed with their 
republican party. It called itself demo- | blood on the field and with the sufferings of 
cratic through a scrupulous respect for the | exile their unshaken fidelity to the republic. 
laws, but it was a party essentially hostile It had its day of victory, the 29th of Sep- 
to any monarchy. This was admitted by | tember, 1868, in which the dynasty fled, and 
its chiefs when, in the Cortes of the time, | those principles essentially republican came 
they voted not only against the dynasty of | to be the formulas of our policy—the sover- 
the Bourbons, but also against any heredi- | eignty of the nation, the rights of the indi- 
tary and permanent power. The spread of | vidual, and universal suffrage. 
the new ideas at this time was enormous.! The revolutionary movement has, after 
Journals inspired with the purest faith, | these preparatory epochs, the final epoch of 
written with convincing eloquence, fighting | organization and of formation. How did it 
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happen that a movement democratic in char- 
acter, and consequently of anti-monarchical 
tendencies, did not attain the republic? 
There were several reasons for this. First. 
The revolution which broke out so often 
only triumphed when conservative elements 
were co-operating with it, and these con- 
servative elements demanded that the an- 
cient monarchical form should be restored, 
knowing that with the ancient monarch- 
ical form they would acquire their historic 
predominance. Second. In the constant 
republican propaganda there had been dif- 
fused among the people an idea of national 
unity, of individual rights, and of universal 
suffrage ; but the idea of the republican form 
had only been propagated in secret. The 
public propaganda came to the people, but 
not the secret. They demanded what they 
understood—the essence of our ideas—but 
did not demand what they were ignorant 
of—the form of our government. Third. 
Among the Latin people, a people of inspi- 
ration, it is necessary for the implanting of 
an idea to proclaim it in the first days, in 
those supreme moments of revolutions which 
are the moments of creation. The word re- 
public was not pronounced by any junta, 
and the republic failed. Fourth. The re- 
publicans were divided. Some thought that 
if the principles essential to all democracy 
were admitted, it was indispensable to ac- 
cept the monarchy; others thought that 
nothing was attained if the republic was 
not also attained. Fifth. The revolution 
was in part military, and the generals 
who conducted it feared two things—that 
the republic might be opposed to the army 
at home, and that abroad it might give um- 
brage to the monarchs of Europe. All these 
concurrent causes contributed to the result 
that the revolution of September substituted 
one monarch for another, and did not attain 
the logical consequence of its ideas—the 
true republic. 

But the republican party did its duty 
well. Dismembered, opposed by all the 
revolutionary elements which had attained 
to power, calumniated in its purest inten- 
tions and its most honest men, forcibly pro- 
voked to unequal battles in Malaga and Ca- 
diz, proscribed by the revolution to which 
it had contributed with all its power, it 
trusted to the virtue of its ideas, the force 
of its speech, and succeeded in inducing the 
cities, the centres of culture, the seat of the 
schools, the hives of industry, the defenders 
and propagators of great ideas, to ally them- 
selves with indissoluble bonds to the re- 
public. 

It is impossible to describe all the activ- 
ity employed in this work. Miracles were 
worked by speech, a multitude of orators 
traversed the streets, the roads, villages, 
hamlets, fields, diffusing federal republican 
principles. A feverish enthusiasm took 
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possession of the people. The provinces ra. 
membered their ancient glories, and felt that 
they might renew them in the new spher 
open to human activity, if they sue eeded 
in obtaining governments of their own 
harmony with the central government With. 
out prejudice to the national existence. 
The idea arose and spread like light tha 
the bonds created by military conquest, o) 
by monarchical descent, should be sueceed- 
ed by those created by the stronger and 
more intimate federal compact. Portuea) 
was moved, and patriotic hearts cherished 
the hope that the Peninsula might be one, 
like its sky and its soil, the Iberian race ox, 
like its blood and its history, uniting upon 
the two bases of the republic and the federa- 
tion. The.result was that in spite of th 
mancuvres of the government, and in spite 
of official influence, eighty republicans 
came to the constituent Cortes, sent by the 
first cities of Spain, all of which, with the 
exception of Madrid, adhered to the federal] 
republic. 

It certainly does not belong to me to say 
how we have fulfilled our mandate. Amer- 
ica and Europe know and have judged ow 
efforts. I will endeavor briefly to develop 
the programme of our ideas. It is most 
simple. France, from her geographical po- 
sition, from her blood and her genius, is th: 
middle term between the Latin and Ger 
manic races. Her frontiers on the east co- 
incide with the German frontiers; her seas 
on the north with the seas of England; he: 
mountain ranges on the south with those of 
Italy and Spain. The French people not 
having been during the period of strife be- 
tween Catholicism and the Reformation a 
people so bigoted as ours, they preserved, 
by their Edict of Nantes and their influ- 
ence over the Peace of Westphalia, that 
middle term in the sphere of religion which 
they represented in geography. It seemed 
in the first moment of the revolution, when 
the rights of man were proclaimed and har- 
monized with the government of the people, 
that France was going to preserve in policy 
her half-German, half-Latin character, being 
a sort of intermediary between the two races, 
in which she would have rendered invalua- 
ble services to humanity and its progress. 
But France soon changed this character for 
that absurd centralization to which she was 
forced by her wars, and through which her 
Cesars arose to power. France was the 
most centralized of the Latin nations. 
Therefore it is that in the political sphere 
we who succeeded in escaping in part from 
the absorbent policy of the empires, we who 
within our unity retain the richest variety, 
we who are federal, can say that in policy 
we unite certain qualities of the German 
race With those of the Latin. 

Our democracy does not start from that 
principle of absolute popular sovereignty 
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yhich has so flattered and so enslaved to all life, through liberty. And these in- 
e French democracy. We have chosen | stitutions are not, like feudal lands, the pat- 
,, seek a solid support for liberty in the | rimony of a privileged class, but the proper- 

ture of man. We have said there can | ty of all, like air and the light of heaven. 
no antagonism between human nature How is this democracy to be organized? 
id society, Which is its complement. We) Upon this point we have concentrated all 
ive continually demonstrated that by be- | our efforts. The Spanish republican party 
ming a social being man does not nar- is distinguished from the republican party 
ow his nature, but extends it; he does not of France by having been always federal. 
se his faculties, but assures and develops| We can not understand how the popular 
them : he does not abdicate his rights, he es- | sovereignty exists in reality or in force in 
-tablishes and enlarges them. And inspired a country where, as its only means of mani- 
yy these ideas, we demand that the man festation, it has the suffrage placed above 
shall be socially the same that he is natu-/| outraged individual rights, over mutilated 
ly, free and responsjble, absolute master | municipalities blindly electing in accordance 
f his activities, the artificer of his own life. | with administrative coercion representatives 
Society should incarnate in itself the laws to central assemblies, which, imagining them- 
f human nature. As it can not mutilate selves sovereign, become arbitrary. The fun- 
the body of a man, neither can it mutilate damental institutions of society have, like 
jssoul. Aman is born with certain innate man, a personal character. Social person- 
ghts, and those rights are superior and an- | alities have their laws, like the human per- 
terior to any law, superior and anterior to | sonality. Right, which is the law of human 
wy state, superior and anterior to any con- | nature, is also the law of those great auton- 
stitution. The theory of natural rights has| omous organisms. There exist, therefore, 
een constantly and rigorously maintained | social entities with rights, like individuals. 
y us, until it has been established in the These entities are, in the first place, the 
ew Spanish constitution, in spite of its mo- municipality, an association of free citizens. 
wehical character. We have succeeded | The municipality should repeat all the essen- 
iso in forcing the authorities to declare | tial faculties of the man. . The municipality 
themselves, in the first article of the consti- | should have its legislative power in the town 
tutional code, incompetent to limit individ- | meeting, its executive power in the delegated 
il rights, and more incompetent still to | town council, and a judiciary power in the 
lisregard them in the person of any citizen, | jury. 
cause they have no control of what there But as man can not live isolated, neither 
sin him of fundamental, of eternal, per-| can municipalities. The idea of society is 
taining to his nature as a man. Thus we | so innate to the man that wherever individ- 
ave demonstrated that no government can uals exist there are relations between those 
iossess any advantages over a republican | individuals, and hence comes the family. 
government. In it every human faculty | Wherever families exist, relations arise be- 
has its rights assured, and consequently its | tween them, and hence comes the municipal- 
free exercise. The powers of man, his la-| ity. Wherever the municipalities exist, re- 
bor, are not to be wasted in arbitrary regu- | lations arise between them, and hence comes 
lations nor in privileged guilds. His senti- | the state. Geography, climate, history, iden- 
ments, his loves, his family, possess a sacred | tity of race, analogy of customs, proximity, 
temple in the inviolable home. His fancy, | create those little states which, in our ad- 
or the faculty of art, his reason, or the fac- | ministrative language, are called provinces, 
ulty of science, are never to be restrained by | prefectures—that is to say, states broken up 
censure or enslaved by the state; they are | and mutilated by imperial and Roman cen- 
never to lose the spontaneity of their mani- | tralization. But the states are self-govern- 
festations. Error is not to be prosecuted | ing, like the municipalities, and the state 
except in free controversy, nor amended un- | should repeat and enlarge individual human 
less by the sovereignty of reason. No ma-| nature. Man has his legislative power in the 
terial punishment can be inflicted upon this | reason, his executive power in the will, his 
purely moral infirmity. Error, it is true, | judicial power in the conscience, which to- 
will circulate, but no truth will belost. We} gether form one and the same human pow- 
may receive delusions, but we will not drive | er. So the municipalities should repeat these 
away any ray of light. Political institu- | powers in their degree, and the state also in 
tions founded in liberty give development | its degree. These personalities in society can 
to every human faculty: to labor, through | no more come in conflict than a satellite with 
association; to the domestic sentiment, | the planet, or the planet with the sun in 
through the inviolable home; to fancy and| space. These different entities have their 
reason, through free art, free schools, and | forces of repulsion which hold them in their 
the free university; to the conscience, | independent autonomy, and forces of attrac- 
through the church, the sect, organized on tion which bring them into social relations. 
independence; to the will, through the| Thus it is that relations between individ- 
polls; to the judgment, through the jury ; | uals create the family, relations between fam- 
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ilies the municipality, relations between mu- 
nicipalities the state, and between states the 
nation; and the nation should establish itself 
in constitutional compacts which should ree- 
ognize and proclaim the autonomy of the cit- 
izens, of the states, and of the nation. This 
is the federal republican form. This is the 
form which leaves all entities in their re- 
spective centres of gravity, and associates 
them And when 
human relations become more intimate, not 
only through miracles of industry 
which annihilate distance, but also by a 
closer sense of the solidarity which exists 
among all men, the federation of states, 
which we call nations, will be sueceeded by 
the federation of nations, which we may call 
the organism of humanity. 


in harmonious spheres. 


those 


This is the form of government proposed 
by the republican deputies in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, and defended with great te- 
nacity in daily struggles; and when this 
form of government is dispassionately ex- 
amined, it must be admitted that it is not 
possible to invent another more adapted to 
our national character. The geographical 
constitution of the Peninsula makes of Spain 
a southern Switzerland. Its vast cordilleras 
mark the boundaries of natural and auto- 
nomic states. The Basques and the people 
of Navarre still preserve their independence, 
as if nature had wished to rebuke with this 
living example the violence of men. Be- 
tween the Cantabrian, the Asturian, and 


the Gallician, although they stretch upon 
one line and are mirrored in the waters of | 
the same sea, there are profound differences 
of race, of history, of character, which al- 
ways give rise, in spite of apoplectic central- 
ization, to profound social and political dif- 


ferences. The two Castides, separated by 
their high mountain range, would form two 
powerful states. Valentia, Murcia, Andalu- 
sia, and Estremadura are, like Italy, like 
Greece,-the regions of light and inspiration 
and of beauty, the fruitful mothers of our 
artists, who have dazzled the world with the 
splendor of their coloring ; of our poets, im- 
mortal through their fire and their melody ; 
of our orators, who preserve in the midst of 
modern society the ancient Hellenic elo- 
quence. The Aragonese retains the type 
of the ancient Celtiberian in his physique, 
and preserves in his morale the independence, 
the moderation, and the virility which come 
of his historical liberal institutions. 


Cata- | 


lonia is a poetic Provence, inhabited by men | 


as industrious as the English. And these 
races form the most various and most united 
nation, and consequently the nation most 
naturally federal in the world. 


Each one of these regions has its history | 
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abroad, whenever the foreigner has sought 
to strike at our independence, although jt 
was with the genius of the first Bonaparte, 
and although we lost the battles of 0 aila, 
of Castulla, we did not lose our country, as 
did other nations at Waterloo, at Austerlij 

at Jena, at Sedan; and when the conquero; 
entered into Madrid, he did not enter int, 
the heart of the nation, and consequent) 
did not paralyze its life. 

Asturias alone made a treaty with Great 
Britain, and its treaty was religiously ob. 
served by all the nation. The alcalde of 
Mostoles, an insignificant village, first de. 
clared war against Napoleon, and his decla. 
ration was the declaration of all Spain. Thy 
village bell rang with clamor, and awoke 
in the hearts of the peasantry indignation 
against the invader; the defiles were changed 
into Thermopyls of innumerable Spartans; 
the cities renewed Saguntum and Numan- 
tia; the hunter became a guerrilla, and the 
guerrilla a general. An improvised army fol- 
lowed him to victory or death. The image 
of the nation became, as it were, impressed on 
the heart of every one of her sons. This 
image can not be blotted out of the present 
generation. No one need ever think that 
Spain can be reduced to fragments, and that 
those fragments shall be, like aerolites, lost 
and scattered through immensity. Spain is 
one through the consent of all Spaniards, is 
federal through the nature of her character, 
her geography, and her history. And the 
federal republican form is necessary and in- 
dispensable to-day if we are to unite with 
the Portuguese, a people restricted in terri- 
tory but great in their history, who wrote 
the poem of navigation and of labor, who 
peopled the ocean with legions like the an- 
cient Argonauts, who evoked the East Indies 
from oblivion, and who divided with us the 
immensity of the New World, as they ought 
to share with us to-day the vast promise of 
another world newer and wider, the lumi- 
nous world of justice and of right. It is 
certain that all these ideas, all these noble 
aspirations, have profoundly impressed our 
country, and have set in motion the irresist- 
ible republican current which will, sooner 
or later, result in eradicating the foreign 
monarchy which has scarcely taken root in 
our soil. It is already admitted by even its 
partisans that this monarchy has not gained 
a single adherent, while it has lost many of 
those who believed it compatible with liber- 
ty. The reactionary parties may wish to 
overturn it by military insurrection, but mil- 


itary insurrections in Spain do not prevail 


when the people take no part in them, and 


| the people will not, at present, rise for any 


cause but the federal republic. It is evident 


apart, and each has accomplished great ex-| that the republic is the natural heir of this 
ploits alone, and together they constitute one | foreign monarchy, which lives completely 
of the most united nationalities of Europe. | isolated in its palace at Madrid. 


Whenever we have been attacked from 


If, in addition to this, we consider the im- 
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nossibility of restoring the monarchical form 
in France, we will have new encouragement 
for our hopes. Thiers, in spite of his history, 
yppears to me at present decidedly in favor 
ff the preservation and the definitive estab- 
lishment in France of the republican form 
of government, It is true that Theirs has 
founded a centralized republic of authority, 
yithout rights in the citizens or autonomy 
n the municipalities, and without the es- 
ential basis of all liberty—a democratic 
overnment. But there is such virtue, es- 
necially in the matter of education and cul- 
ture, in the republican form, that Thiers will 
still render an immense service to his own 
country and to the general life of Europe if 
ie destroys hereditary authority, and sub- 
stitutes for it public powers removable and 


responsible. There is a shadow upon these 
iopes. The Orleans family, after having 


solemnly promised complete abstention from | 
-he Assembly and from the legislative delib- | 
erations in exchange for the invaluable right 

of citizenship, which was denied them by | 
he laws of their banishment, as soon as the | 
monarchical conspiracies rose to the surface 

reclaimed their political post, and their right 

to conspire with impunity. Thiers refused 

to relieve them from the promise they had 

riven. The Assembly passed to the order 

of the day, disregarding the impertinences 

of the Orleanist retainers, who asked for the 

moral rehabilitation of their masters, and 

the princes arrogantly and unscrupulously 

entered into the national representation. 

To what do they aspire? To the presi- 
lency of the republic in the person of the 
Duke @Aumale, who, inheriting the titles 
ud estates of the Condés, appears to have 
nherited their restlessness and their inor- 
dinate ambition. Once established in the 
presidency of the republic, the Orleanses, 
like the Bonapartes, will begin to conspire 
against the republic. It will be a different 
method, but the result will be the same. | 
They will not conspire, like Corsicans, in 
secret conclave, by means of spies and assas- 
sins; they will not go to the barracks to 
intoxicate and corrupt the pretorians, and | 
drive them blindly against the National As- 
sembly ; they will not surprise the deputies | 
at home in the arms of sleep, dragging them 
first to prison and then to exile; they will 
not cynically retain in their pockets the 
keys of the National Assembly, nor put the 
people in chains, nor drive them with the 
lash to the polls to proclaim their authority, 
and crown the work of usurpation ; but they 
will disturb the cities and provinces, pre- 
tending that the republic is incompatible 
with order; they will pay and pension the 
propagators of monarchical tradition, and 
they will obtain from the Assembly what 
Bonaparte obtained in spite of an Assembly ; 
for they will not assault, but swindle, the re- 
public—they will not conquer, but buy, the 
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monarchy. There is only one remedy against 
this—that France should be forewarned, 
and if France is forewarned she will save 
the repnblic. 

The difficulties of restoration in France, 
the weakness of the new monarchy in Spain, 
the decadence in Portugal of the degenerate 
Braganzas, the republican glories of Italy— 
all these considerations fill us with con- 
fidence, with certainty, that the Latin race 
—that artistic and eloquent race, which 
possesses an wsthetic sense so vivid, and so 
ardent a worship of ideas—will understand 
that it belongs to its plastic genius to pro- 
duce the new social forms in Europe, and to 
bring about a moral and political Renais- 
sance which shall be as splendid as that with 
which we opened modern history—that Re- 
naissance of art whose light will never be ex- 
tinguished in the human intelligence. 


ON THE ORONTES. 
By J. AUGUSTUS JOHNSON. 
OR a week the river Orontes had been 
our objective point. A well-directed 
effort under the auspices of Kiamil Pasha, 
Governor of Tripoli, whom we had met in 
the oak glades of the Nosairee Mountains, 
had utterly failed to carry us across the 
country in a straight line from the town of 
Jebily, on the coast, to Castle Mudik at Apa- 
mia, on the east side of the river. Turned 
back by eight hundred armed Nosairees of 
Anab and Ain-el-Kroom, who were bent on 
revolt and the indiscriminate shedding of 
blood, we were obliged to change our course, 
and strike the Orontes three days further 
north, where the river is spanned by the 
bridge known as “ Jisr Es Shogre.” 

St. George, the patron saint of England, 
figures largely in the traditions of these 
parts. After a night at the convent of St. 
George, over against the castle of Hosn, and 
the “entering in of Hamath,” we camped 
for two days at Safeeta, in the Nosairee 
Mountains. Here my companion, Rey. 8. 
Jessup, of the Syrian mission, labored among 
the members of his flock while the writer 
was occupied in exploring the famous tow- 
er, of Crusader or Saracenic origin, which 
commands the country for many miles, and 
which stands upon a solid work of mason- 
ry, dating probably from the days of the 
Pheenicians. Tortosa, also of Pheenician ori- 
gin, but known in history as the Greek 
Antaradus, which stands on the coast and 
in full view of the island of Ruad (Arvad), 
was our next stopping-place for the night, 
and here the Stars and Stripes waved over 
our tents, between the huge remains of 
primitive times and the cemetery of the 
present @egenerate inhabitants, as we slept 
on the shore of the Mediterranean. The 
castle of Merkab, perched upon a hill 1165 
feet high, sheltered us from the storm on 
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the following day—a castle of the Crusad- 
ing knights, where we were pleasantly en- 
tertained over the Sabbath by a Moslem 
feudal family, which for 230 years had held 
this immense chateau. 


From this castle, which is large enough to 
garrison 2000 soldiers and stable 8000 horses, 
we rode to B’humra, a long day of eleven 


and a half hours in the saddle. But we 
made good use of the time in exploring the 
ruins of Balanea, in following the river 
Sin, of the “ Sinites,” from its mouth to its 
source—one of the deepest and yet the short- 
est of all the rivers of Syria—and in going 
over the Roman ruins of Jebily with Nou- 
reddin Effendi, the most courteous of Turk- 
ish governors. Besides all this, we spent 
an hour with the pasha and the Nosairee 
chief at Kordahy, and then, after an enter- 
tainment given by the Nosairees by fire-light 
and moonlight, we were in a condition to 
appreciate another night of quiet rest. 

On Tuesday came our great disappoint- 
ment. Within three hours of the river, and 
yet unable to reach it, we were left without 
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an escort, without a guide, and, so far as we 
could see, without a road. But we swal- 
lowed our grief, not without many a wry 
face, however, and pushed on. Another 
| day of eleven hours in the saddle over the 
mountain-tops brought us to the Christian 
village of Nizairan. Wednesday was yet a 
longer day, but it was one of great interest. 
No guide-book has made this journey hack- 
neyed, for no writer had passed over this 
road. The interest and excitement attach- 
ing to our note-books, in which every hill, 
village, and water-course, tomb and clump 
of trees, was duly noted, with names, popu- 
lation, and other statistics of botanical, eth- 
nological, and geological character, made the 
hours pass swiftly by. But instead of reach- 
ing Kensebba, a mountain village three hours 
from the bridge, that night, as our M’Kud- 
dam friends had promised, we were glad, aft- 
er twelve hours of hard work, to accept the 
cordial invitation of Abu Mustafa, an old 
Kurdish farmer. We hailed him as he was 
turning off from the sultan’s highway to go 
up the hills to his farm. 
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“How far is it, O my uncle, to Kenseb- 
ha?” 

“From two to three hours,” was the 
hoarse reply. 

“OQ my brother, what is the nature of the 
road? Is it easy to find in the night before 
the moon rises ?” 

“The road lies along precipices; it is a 
mere Sheep-path, hard enough to find at 
noonday.” 

It was already dark, and the moon would 
not rise for an hour. The prospect was not 
nleasing. Abu Mustafa, who was still rid- 
ing in advance of us, upon a diminutive 
donkey, weighing, I am sure, some pounds 
less than himself, with half a dozen live 
chickens tied in threes across the donkey’s 
hack behind him, now turned around—as I 
judged from his voice, for it was too dark 
to see his face—and offered us the hospital- 
ity of his poor house. 

What did this mean? Was it possible that 
his house was a den of Kurdish brigands, 
who cut the throats of wayfarers and appro- 
priated their baggage? Or could this be a 


bit of pure Oriental hospitality, of which we 
had read so much? 

The muleteers decided the matter. “The 
animals could not go on; they were ready 
to die, and probably would die in less than 
fifteen minutes unless we stopped.” Hap- 
pily the truth of this prediction was not 
tested, for in ten minutes we reached the 
cottage of Abu Mustafa, who proved to be 
an honor to his race. Before leaving him 
we resolved that if we ever met a Kurd in 
(listress we would cheerfully give him a cup 
of cold water and some other things in mem- 
ory of the very comfortable night we spent 
at Idoo in Jebel Kraad. Fora time the dark- 
ness could be felt, but when the moon brought 
out the beauties of the scenery the charm 
of the silent hour was irresistible. 

Mrs. Abu Mustafa and the young ladies 
her daughters, with faces unveiled—Mos- 
lems though they were—bustled about to 
get barley for our animals, to put the little 
sucking lambs, with their bleating mammas, 
into their pens on either side of the front 
entrance, and to milk the two amiable and 
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FAMILY OF ABU MUSTAFA, 
homely cows that stood by, staring with 
their great eyes. at this inroad of strangers 
upon their quiet home. Our cook stuck his 
cane with a crooked handle into a crack of 
the mud wall of the house, and hanging his 
lantern upon it, got out his cooking utensils 
and provisions, and began, at that late hour, 
to make the fire that was to cook our dinner. 
The muleteers fed their animals, and got 
them all into the position best calculated to 
resist a night attack from mountain wolves 
or murderous Kurds. And while my friend 
was looking with a careful eye after the 
household arrangements of our little family 
circle of two, who were to sleep that night 
not in the single inhabitable room with Abu 
Mustafa and his family, to which we had 
been invited in common with the servants 
and muleteers, but in the open portico, ex- 
posed on three sides, and in our own little 
beds—while all this was going on, I rambled 
about the queer old place, and enjoyed the | 
moonlight upon the sleeping hills. 

The dark body of wooded shade on the 
high mountains on one side, and an im- 
mense stretch of rolling hills in one of na- | 
ture’s grandest amphitheatres on the other, 
all brightly illuminated and bathed in the 
witchery of Syrian moonlight—the heights, 


the depths, the dis. 
tances, the starry 
heavens, the silence. 
and the mystery of 
an unknown land 
contributed to make 
up a picture of jp. 
describable beauty. 
The hour of waiting 
for dinner that night 
will be one of thy 
hours the memory 
of which will prob. 
ably outlast time. 
and remain one of 
the joys that endure 
forever. 

But we must get 
on, for our tents fo) 
the next night are 
to be pitched upon 
the Orontes. 

The dawn found 
us in good plight. 
The animals had not 
been disturbed, and 
nothing had _ been 
stolen. We break- 
fasted before 
rise, and under the 
guidance of our cor- 
dial host, who did 

nothing by halves, 

and who was mount- 

ed as before upon his 

smallest of donkeys, 

we soon reached the 
main road, which connects the Euphrates 
Valley with the sea. 

In our impatience to reach the river, still 
six hours before us, we soon parted from our 
baggage train, and, with Kaleel, the janizary, 
pushed on through the well-watered val- 
leys and over the chalky and wooded hills 
without a guide. Soon Kaleel was left be- 
hind, his enthusiasm and his horse not keep- 
ing pace with ours, and we saw him only 
when, as we stopped to get an elevation 
upon some hill-top, we could see him beat- 
ing the sides of his jaded steed in the valley 
below. 

The emotions: of Bilboa, after his long 
journey, when he saw for the first time the 
Pacific Ocean are not generally known. His- 
tory does not ay whether he threw up his 
time-worn hat. But I must confess to @ 
lively sensation of pleasure and an utter 
disregard for my own turban when, after a 
week of hard riding, we looked down into 
the valley of the Orontes, which was ani- 
mated with all the loveliness that a silvery 


sun- 


stream and verdant fields can give to a land- 


scape. Its contrast with the hills behind 
us gave it another charm. 

We were twenty minutes in riding down 
the steep, chalky hill-side to the plain. Our 
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to be seated, as his superiors would have 


| done. But we sat down, and, after explan- 


atory remarks, proceeded to make our wants 
known. 
“Ts the country safe on the other side ?” 
“Yes. The Pasha of Hamath, who is 


|asleep in the next room, came up yester- 


day with only five horsemen. He found 
every thing quiet.” 

“Can you give us a couple of horsemen 
(of course we will pay them well for it) to 
) with us to El-Bara ?” 

“Where is El-Bara?” The pasha did not 
know. 

The cadi now came in—a clean, neatly 


ao 
a 


| built, well-dressed, and polite Arab from 


Tripoli, a striking contrast to the fat, frow- 
zy, and sensual creature who sat in the 
seat of the governor—and then came the 
commander of the military station at the 
bridge. The cadi smiled a pleasant, oily 
smile, but did not know El-Bara. But the 
commandant had been there. “ Six hours of 
fast riding on the road from Aleppo to Kalat- 
el-Mudik.” 

Only six hours from the bridge, and the 


| country safe. That was satisfactory. But 


KALEEL, THE JANIZARY. 


morning gallop of several hours enabled us 
to appreciate our luncheon in an olive grove, 
despite the swarms of flies, some of which 
were as large as bees, and with almost as 
painful a sting. Refreshed with food and 
rest, and the quiet beauty of the plain, which 
seemed about six miles across to the high- 
lands on the other side, we rode into the Mos- 
lem village of Es Shogre, under the lead of 
the martial Kaleel. On, through its dirty, | 
narrow, and shadeless streets, and between | 
rows of low, mud-built houses, we proceeded 
to the serai, or government-house, to seek the 
local authorities. We needed information as 
to the safety of the roads on the other side of 
the river, and we might want an escort and 
guide. ‘“ Wemust see the governor and get 
a safe-conduct.” 

The governor was asleep. 

“Wake him up,” said Kaleel; “ the how- | 
adjis wish to see him at once.” 

The servants of the caimacan were aston- 
ished at Kaleel’s impudence ; but as he looked 
very fierce—his mustaches were rather for- 
midable—they obeyed mechanically. After | 
five minutes of impatient waiting we were 
ushered into the presence. The serai was a 
large establishment, and is probably the forti- 
fied khan mentioned by former travelers; but | 
the room in which we found the governor 
was ridiculously small. The Turkish offi- 
cial, who has replaced the tyrannical feudal 
chief of former days, was the most surly 
of petty pashas. He did not rise from his | 
seat, where he had been taking his siesta in | 
this the council-chamber, nor did he ask us 





we must spend the night at the bridge. 

The pasha now began to wake up a little, 
and earried on a dialogue in Turkish with 
our brave Kaleel, while we talked Arabic to 
the man of the law, and to him of the sword 
who had eut the gordian knot of our troubles 
with a single blow. 

It seems that the pasha had just been mar- 
zool, or dismissed from office, on charge of 
corruption, and was very careless and cross, 
often tipsy, and slept much while awaiting 
the arrival of his successors This, added to 
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an indefinite amount of government patron- 
| age, provided he brought back a certiticate 
| of good conduct. 

At this hint of backshish visions of franejp 
gold floated before his poetic mind, and the 
man consented at once. The Sixty piasters 
had a precise, hard, and metallic sound. hy 
his imagination was captivated by the alln- 
sion to an undetermined sum—“ backshish” 
being the open-sesame to every Oriental’s 
| heart. He was to sleep at our camp, and 

| to start with us at daylight. If he failed to 
| appear at the proper moment, he should eat 
| stick, yes, a hundred, on the soles of his feet, 
The guide showed all his teeth as he smiled 
| in response to the officer’s warning; and put- 
ting his hand to the ground, he raised it slow- 
ly to his lips and his forehead, and said. 
|‘ Upon my head be it.” 

Meanwhile the suave cadi had explained 
tomy friend that the great castle of Merkab, 
where we had spent our Sunday, was men- 
tioned in the history of Ibn Khuldiin, who 
gave the date of its construction as 454 of 
the Hegira. 

We took leave of this trio of officials, and. 
entering the telegraph-office in anothe 
room, sent word to Beyrout that we had 

}escaped from the Philistines in Jebel No- 

| sairee, and that we should spend Sunday at 

daee aah. | Hamath, and the Sunday following at Baal- 

| bee, en route for our Syrian homes. 
the fact that the government horsemen were | Kaleel now took our horses to be shod. 
out collecting the taxes in the various dis-| and to extract the leeches which had clung 
tricts under the government of the bridge, | to their bleeding mouths for several days. 
and to the demand of the Governor of Ha-} He also took with him our umbrellas, whose 
math for an escort of five horsemen to accom- | constitutions had been much shaken by the 
pany him to Antioch, made the poor man 
unamiable. He+naturally dreaded our re- 
quest for an escort. 

All this was made known to us in an aside, | 
and we at once relieved the mind of the un- | 
comfortable functionary by assuring him 
that we wanted no horsemen. “Only give | 
us a footman to show us the road. We will 
protect ourselves.” 

The pasha knew of no one who could show 
us the road; but the soldier, more frank and | 
courteous, sent for a policeman, who knew | 
the country well. The man came, but, | 
timid, and fearful of being made to serve 
without pay, he denied all knowledge of 
the roads. Another man, a buffoon by pro- 
fession, was sent for and came. He knew 
the road. He vould take rs to El-Bara and 
from thence to Kalat-el-Mudik, two days’ 
journey, for one hundred piasters. This 
was more than the price of five days’ work. 
The pasha, seeing that we were getting on 
so well without him, now became affable, 
and offered fifty piasters. The guide hesi- 
tated. He could make more money in play- 
ing the clown at a country wedding. The 
man of the sword again solved, our trouble 
by offering in our behalf sixty piasters, food | 
on the road and backshish at the end, and | AWAD, OUR GUIDE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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JUNCTION OF A TRIBUTARY WITH THE ORONTES. 


journey, for treatment, while we went down 
to the river-bank to select a place for our 
tents. 

The Orontes at this point, after dividing 
ts waters between several little islands in 
mid-stream—islands covered with pictur- 
esque poplar-trees and practical cabbage 
vardens—flows under a bridge of fourteen 
arches, and, bending to the north, rushes on 
as far as latitude 35° 30’, where its northern 
ourse is obstructed by the great range of 
Amanus, and, turning abruptly, flows west 
through the mnd silt of the plain,* and by 
the town of Antioch, an important part of 
vhich once stood upon an island, until it 
unites the fresh waters of Northern Syria 
vith the salt sea at Suadeah, the finest nat- 
ural harbor on the coast, in latitude 36° 3’. 

Whatever may be said of the diminutive 
size of Syrian streams, the Orontes, at least, 
is entitled to respect. From its principal 
source, Ain-el-Aasyt (latitude 34° 22’), a co- 
pious and beautiful fountain 2118 feet above 
the sea, it is vigorous and self-reliant. While 
not disdaining the contributions of tributa- 
ries, such as the Lebweh and the Kara-Su, 
it is not dependent upon them. Like Mi- 
nerva from the front of Jove, it leaps forth 
from the mountain fully armed for the strug- 

* The Orontes, turned by the Amanus, sweeps round 
to the west to the plain of Umk, and after receiving 
from the north a large tributary called the Kara-Su, 
the volume of whose water exceeds its own, enters the 
broad valley of Antioch, doubling back upon itself, 
and fiowing to the southwest. After passing Antioch 
the river pursues a tortuous course, first between steep 
and wooded hills, and then across the maritime plain, 
with a fall of 14.3 feet per mile, and with a large vol- 
ume of water, until it finally falls into the bay of An- 
tioch. In this part of its course the Orontes has been 
compared to the Wye. Its length to the source at 
Lebweh, exclusive of the lesser turnings, is above 200 
iniles.—Rawtnson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 456. 

+ The Arabs in this case, as in regard to the Jordan 
and other rivers, speak of the most copious, not the 
most distant source, as the true source of ariver. The 
most remote source of the Orontes is the ain at Leb- 
weh, about ten miles northeast from Baalbec. 


gle—as struggle the Orontes must, in its 
tortuous course of about 200 miles through 
various geological formations, in its effort 
to reach the sea. 

This river is no mere poetic fiction, but is 
a brave reality. It can not boast, like the 
waters of Damascus, of fertilizing that 
“Pearl of the East ;” or, like the Jordan, of 
birth at the base of Hermon, and a career 
through the waters of Merom, the Sea of 
Galilee, and the Holy Land; yet the river 
of Northern Syria has merits of its own. 
The Abana and Pharpar exhaust themselves 
in the oasis of Damascus, and are lost in 
the desert in a vain attempt to reach the 
Euphrates or the Persian Gulf.* The Litany 
(Leontes), springing from a small lake six 
miles southwest of Baalbec, reaches the sea 
through a ravine of the Lebanon about five 
miles north of Tyre, without doing any thing 
to boast of beyond a little irrigation of the 
narrow plain of Cale-Syria, and the still 
narrower strip of coast. The Jordan boasts 
of no city or town from its source at Dan to 
Tiberias on the lake, or from the lake to the 
Dead Sea, except poor, wretched Jericho, 
once a city, but now a mere mud hamlet.t 
But the Orontes, while fertilizing great 
plains, is also the life of towns like Riblah 
and Shogre, and of cities like Homs, Ha- 
math, and Antioch, “ the Queen of the East,” 
whose inhabitants are numbered by thou- 
sands, and whose wealth is estimated at 
millions. Except the Euphrates, which bare- 
ly touches the northeast boundary, the Oron- 
tes is the only river of Syria susceptible of 
navigation. And Antioch was no mean city. 
Favorably situated for commerce, being 300 


* The course of the Barada, exclusive of meanders, 
does not exceed forty miles. 

+ The whole course of the Jordan, from the most 
northern source—that of the Hasbeya—to ite termina- 
tion in the Dead Sea, including the passage of the two 
lakes, is, if we include meanders, about 270 miles; if 
we exclude them, about 140. 
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BEIT ELMA, NEAR ANTIOCH, SUPPOSED SITE OF DAPHNE. by the 


miles north of Jerusalem, and about 25 miles | 


from the sea, it was of easy access from Da- 
mascus, the valley of the Euphrates, and the 
Cilician Plain. Founded and occupied by 
the successors of Alexander the Great, 300 
3.0., “the beautiful Antioch” once contain- 
ed a population of half a million. Its walls 
inclosed a space of nearly seven miles in 
circumference, and sustained four hundred 
lofty square towers, each containing a stair- 
case and two or three rooms. This “ Eye 
of the East,” although called God’s City, 
was rather the city of the gods. Bacchus 
ruled the city, and the adjacent grove of 
Daphne was the seat of pleasure. Lucius 
Verrus, the dissolute noble, once lavished 
$190,000 upon a single supper at Antioch 
when it was the third city of the Roman 
empire. 

But pagan and Christian Antioch has 
been equally famous for its misfortunes. It 
was captured in turn by the Persians, Ro- 
mans, Saracens, Crusaders, and Turks, and 
was frequently pillaged; but its greatest 
foe has ever been the voleanic character of 
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the country. Rock 

ed and shaken fo: 

centuries, shatte; 

ed, overthrown, an: 

sometimes ingulfed 

' poor Antioch is nowy 

but the shadow o{ 

its former self; ang 
now again its pop- 
ulation of 6000 ha 

been more than dee- 
imated by the earth- 
quake of 1872, whic] 

has also proved very 

destructive to the 
neighboring vil- 
lages, causing th 

death of 2000 people 

The name Chris 

tian, first used at 
Antioch 1800 year: 
ago, how applies t 

a very small num 

ber of its people; 
but the spirit of 

apostolical —Chris- 
tianity is being re- 
vived by the nobk 

little band of Amer- 
ican missionaries, 
whose church and 
schools are gaining 
faver with the in- 
habitants. 

One of the many 
earthquakes which 
have devastated 
this once noble city 
the sixth recorde 
historian 

occurred in A.D 
526, and destroyed 250,000 persons who wer 
gathered here in celebration of one of thei 
great festivals; in 1822 one-quarter of its 
population were killed. Safed and Tiberias, 
in Galilee, were overthrown in 1837, and .it 
seems probable that these convulsions, traces 
of which may be seen in the depression of 
the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea, will con- 
tinue to afflict these Bible lands until ther 
shall be a new heaven and a new earth. 

This little town of Shogre, under whose 
protection we pitch our tents on the north 
side of the bridge, has a population of about 
5000 souls, nearly all of whom are followers 
of the Prophet, and with its district is held 
by a caimacan under the Governor-General 
of Aleppo. The former governor, Moham- 
med Aga Yansu, was the hereditary feudal 
chief, and almost depopulated the country 
by his arbitrary conduct in the imprison- 
ment of men, the abduction of women, and 
the seizure of property, which he held for 
ransom. This aga was a shrewd villain, 
for he did not molest Christians of any sect, 
lest they, through the foreign consuls on the 
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coast and at Aleppo, should raise the ery of 
“the persecution of Christians by the Turks,” 
and thus bring him into trouble. But the 
less befriended Moslems and Nosairees suf- 
fered fearfully at his hands, until the Porte, 
in its leveling tendencies, broke down the 
feudal system, and gradually enfeebled the 
great ruling families, who had so often dis- 
puted with the sultun as to their feudal 
service. While this system has freed the 
land from these rapacious chiefs, it has sub- 
stituted Turkish officials, who, though nom- 
inally conforming to codes of law, practi- 
cally do as they like. The latter may be 
changed at pleasure, but the former held 
their places until removed by the bowstring, 
or by some stronger rival. 

Both systems have their advantages; but 
I am satisfied, on the whole, that the pres- 
ent system of appointing Turks from a dis- 
tance, crade, uneducated, and corrupt as 
many of them are, is better for the Porte 
and better for the people, for it puts an end 
to local struggles for superiority and border 
warfare between feudal houses, and requires 
pasha and peasant alike to recognize the 
common authority of the sultan. And al- 
though the military force of the Porte is 
not always sufficient to keep in subjection 
united clans in the mountainous districts, 
such the Nosairees, the Armenians, the 
Maronites, and the Druses, yet the work of 
subjugation and assimilation is gradually 
voing on, and the people generally are more 
quiet and contented every year, as the pres- 
ent system, however poorly administered, is 
carried into effect. 

Whatever the faults of the Turkish gov- 
ernment, it probably means to act kindly 
toward the various races subject to its con- 
trol, and but for the wretched character of 
some of its subalterns and the fanaticism 
of tlfe people, its theory of patriarchal rule 
would be carried out in a more satisfactory 
manner, 

Administrative ability and practical wis- 
dom must have existed somewhere in the 
councils of the Porte, for it has avoided the 
error which has proved fatal to other and 
more enlightened states—that of endeavor- 
ing to enforce conformity to the religion of 
the state, to the language of the dominant 
race, and to the usages of the ruling class. 
Its faults of omission and commission are 
many, but it is a speetacle ~vorthy of admi- 
ration to see on Asiatic soil, in so vast an 
empire, ruled as it is by the spiritual head 
of a fanatical, aggressive, and persecuting 
people, almost as many churches and sects 
as there are subject races, and all of them 
worshiping according to their accustomed 
usages in their own churehes with the full 
authorization and under the protection of 
the government. The sultan assumes to 
protect every sect in the tnmolested enjoy- 
ment of its own religion, whether of Jew- 


as 
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ish, Christian, pagan, or of heretical Mos. 
lem origin, not only from its own Islamisin, 
but from the persecution of each other. The 
exceptions to this rule, marked and bloody 
as they have been, are of a local, occasional, 
and temporary character. 

The score of Seleucide kings who for 247 
years ruled over a kingdom which the sye. 
of Alexander had established jy 
Syria, and whose head-quarters were on the 
banks of this classic stream, at Seleucia, at 
Antioch, and at Apamia, were less wise and 
less liberal than the Ottomans who wrested 
the vestiges of the Seleucide creation from 
the hands of their degenerate Byzantine suc- 


Cessors, 


cessors 


The attempt to impose the religion, laws, 
and language of the Greeks upon the sub- 
ject races inevitably led to revolt. 

Antiochus II. was successful in other re- 
spects, and was flattered by his Syrian sub- 
jects with the title of Theos because of his 
victory over the Gauls. But when he un- 
wisely attempted to enforce conformity to 
Greek customs and religion, his influence 
declined, and he soon met with a violent 
death. Antiochus the Great, who has been 
called the brilliant, the clement, the hn- 
mane Antiochus, fell a sacrifice to the fury 
of an incensed populace while attempting 
a seizure of the treasures of the Temple 
of Belus. Seleucus Philopator gave orders 
for the plunder of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
and was assassinated by Heliodorus, his tool. 
Antiochus Epiphanes massacred the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem, and left an army of 
60,000 men with orders to extirpate the few 
who continued to defend themselves in Ju- 
dea. Prohibiting the observance of the 
Jewish law, he profaned the Temple and set 
up his own statue on the altar of burnt 
offering. This Antiochus, called Illustrious 
by historians, but more appropriately desig- 
nated by the people of Antioch as Epimanes, 
or madman, next issued a decree ordering 
all the nations subject to his dominion to 
conform to the religion of the Greeks and 
to abandon all others. Armenia and Par- 
thia revolted in consequence. While plun 
dering a temple at Elymais he was ignomin- 
iously repulsed by the people, who flew to 
arms. Learning at Ecbatana that his ar- 
mies had been defeated in Judiea, and that 
the Jews had demolished the heathen stat- 
ues and had restored the ancient worship, 
he resol ved to go to Jerusalem and extirpate 
the whole Jewish nation, but died on the 
road to Babylon, B.c. 165. Niecator, losing 
the affections of his people, was soon ex- 
pelled from Antioch. 

At length the Syrians, weary of this repe- 
tition of despotic interference with their 
creeds and customs, determined to exclude 
the dynasty of Seleucus from the throne. 
In the hope of finding tranquillity under a 
different sceptre, they offered the crown to 
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Tigranes, King of Armenia, 83 B.c. He 
reigned but a short time, when the Romans 
“ame in, as the avowed protectors of the 
freedom of all nations, and especially of the 
races in Asia. 

This is a sad chapter in the history of the 
peoples who lived here upon the Orontes. 
The present government does not interfere 
with the local laws, language, or religion 
of its most diverse population. The Turk- 
ish pashas, who speak only their own lan- 
guage, are provided with a host of interpret- 
ers, and their doors are open to the meanest 
subject. Under this system the mutually 
hostile and anti-Moslem sects remain tran- 
quil, and revolt is never attempted, unless 
stirred up by some ambitious chief in pur- 
suit of personal aggrandizement, except as 
in the case of Crete, where rebellion was fos- 
tered by foreign intrigue, and promoted by 
the bad conduct of the subordinate officials. 

Although the Seleucide kingdom was of 
short and bloody duration, it will have an- 
swered a useful purpose if it teaches the 
world a lesson—as it has taught Turkey, 


and as it has failed to teach Russia in Po- 
land—that an attempt on the part of rulers 
to stamp out the religion, language, and 
usages of a subject race will result in dis- 
aster to both parties. This is especially 
true of the Asiatic peoples, in whom the re- 
ligious instinct is the strongest; for they 
seem to submit to any government, however 
faulty in other respects, which will leave 
their religious customs undisturbed. 

The mind of a citizen of the Western world, 
where things work clear after their prelimi- 
nary agitation among the people, is always 
interested in witnessing the operation of 
systems older than those that prevail in his 
own country. This village of Shogre shall 
serve as an example, as antiquated as it is 
curious, 

surckhardt, who was here in 1812, says that 
Edlib (six hours distant) and Es Shogre are 
held by the feudal family of Kuperlizaade, 
of Constantinople. Part of the revenue of 
Edlib and that of Shogre is a wakf attached 
to Mecea and Medina, and contributes to 
defray the expenses of these “holy cities.” 
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Edlib pays twenty purses per annum to the | 


said family, and fifteen purses to the holy 
cities; Shogre pays fifteen purses to the 
Kuperlis, and seven to the holy cities. The 
revenue arising from thirteen or fourteen 
villages in the vicinity has been assigned to 
the support of several hospitals which the 
Kuperlis have built in that town, where a 
number of poor people are daily fed gratis. 
Maundrell speaks of one founded by the 
second Kuperli, and endowed with a compe- 
tent revenue. He found the khan at his 
arrival (A.D. 1697) crowded with a great 
number of Turkish hadjis bound for Mecea, 
“bit nevertheless we met with a peaceful 
reception among them.” He also speaks of 
the town as pretty large, but exceedingly 
filthy. 

The passage of the bridge is now free, the 
toll of two cents per head having been abol- 
ished long ago in consequence of the revolt 
of the people. 

Our tents soon arrived, and were pitched 
upon the grassy bank near the water’s edge. 


On all sides of us were piles of boiled wheat, | 


drying in the sun, and thus becoming trans- 
formed into burghool, one of the national 
dishes of Syria. Women, small children, 
and old men were in charge, and some were 
washing baskets of the golden grain in the 
river water while standing knee-deep in the 
stream. A bare-legged fisherman threw his 
net and brought fish, fresh from the swift 
current, and left them floundering upon the 
grass for our supper. 
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Chaplain Maundrell, in speaking of t}, 
river and its fish, says: “Its waters ap 
turbid and very unwholesome, and its fis) 
worse, as we found by experience, ther 
being no person of all our company that had 
eaten of them overnight but found himself 
much indisposed the next morning.” Not. 
withstanding this caution, we ate freely 
digested fully, and were thankful. No bones 
stuck in our throats, and no souvenir remain- 
ed to suggest imprudence on our part. Noy 
did we realize the fears of Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt, who decreed that annual supplies 
from the waters of the Nile should be sent t 
Seleucia, where his daughter was marrie 
to Antiochus, the king, rather than that sh 
should suffer from the waters of Syria. Wy 
drank from the stream and were satisfied. 
Our location in the bend of the river enabled 
us to look up through the arches of th 
bridge, and down the stream until it lost it- 
|self among the his, which seemingly took 
it to their very hearts. The ruins of arches 
on the other side, and the solid masonry of 
the mill-race under the bridge, are explained 
by a passage from Maundrell: “The river 
hereabouts is of good breadth, and yet so 
rapid that it turns great wheels made for 
lifting up the water by its natural swiftness, 
without any force added to it by confining 
its stream.” There are no wheels now here; 
but the great Persian wheels at Hamath, 
seventy feet in circumference, throw light 
on the subject of irrigation as practiced here 
|in former times. Bright moonlight upon the 
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PERSIAN WHEEL ON THE ORONTES. 


bridge revealed a spectacle which differed | light, when nature and man were awakening 


greatly from that of Idoo, but each rejoiced in 
beauties peculiar to itself. A stroll over this 
well-made bridge of fourteen arches showed 


its length to be 331 paces, and revealed here | 
| in striking contrast with the river, which is 


and there huge beveled stones, which suggest- 


ed the presence of the Phenicians further | 


north than Hamath in the days of the patri- 
arch Abraham. The song of the swiftly glid- 
ing river was an effectual lullaby, and the 
night was passed without disturbance from 
friend or foe. At early dawn we proved the 
actual and continued existence of the Oron- 
tes, and were glad to find that it was not a 
mirage, or a mere dream of the desert. 


After breakfast by starlight, while my | 


companion was doing missionary work at 
the tent, and while the muleteers were 
busy in their labor of preparation, I had 
time for another stroll. 


In the dim morning 


to the new life of another day, the outlines 
of Mount Cassius were gradually brought 


| out, with its brow nearly six thousand feet 


above us. It stood there, silent and grand, 
ever in motion. The river had not slept. 
Its song is the same day and night. But the 
myriads of birds in the poplar-trees were 
as excited over another day’s probation as 
though they had fluttered into a new stage 
of existence. And they wakened with a song. 
Near our tents were a man, a woman, and 
a child sleeping under a mat near their store 
of washed wheat. The child waked, and 
waked with a cry, a piteous wail. The par- 
ents began to stir themselves, and looked 
around, grim and silent, but they uttered no 
They were not birds: why 

The woman the 


note of gladness. 


should they sing? gave 
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FERRY OVER THE ORONTES, 


child into the arms of the sleepy father, and | 
went out to the town in quest of food. Mo- 
hammed, the returned conscript, who slept 
near by, under a mat, with Awad, our guide, 
as a guard for our property during the night, 
now rubbed his eyes, and getting up, shook 
himself, and kindled a fire with old reeds, and 
sat down on his heels and warmed himself. 
Perhaps he was a tire-worshiper, and per- 
formed his matins while rubbing his hands 
before the flame. Several Moslems went 
down to the bank, and after performing 
their ablutions began to pray. A flock of 
sheep with Bedouin shepherds came down 
to drink, while a camel train jostled me on 
the bridge. 

The grand old mountains, Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, which look down with pater- 
nal fondness upon this river, their own pet 
child, as it sweeps in growing strength and 
beauty from the intermediate plains of Ceele- 
Syria, had long ago ceased to accompany it, 
and confiding their prodigal to the Nosairee 
range, remain quietly at home. The Jebel 
Nosairee, though outwardly of dark and for- 
bidding aspect, is yet kindly in its contribn- 
tions, and watches from its gloomy heights 
the river's flow, until, full-grown, the stream 
turns at a right angle, and rushing by An- 
tioch and Cassius, speeds onward to the sea. 

We were sorry to leave the river and go 


out into the desert, where the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, and where water is 
found but seldom, and only as the reward of 


painful labor and distant transportation. 


The chickens on the house-tops began to 
crow, and by the time the sun was fairly wy 
we were all mounted and over the bridge, 
under the guidance of Awad, who was to 
show us the wonders of Northern Syria. 

Before leaving the river for the desert, let 
us hear from the guide the legend of th 
bridge. 

“The bridge was built,” said Awad, as we 
began the ascent on the Aleppo side, “by a 
princess who had married a shepherd. T! 
princess, after a brief honey-moon of only 
three days’ duration, was left to mourn th 
absence of her fugitive spouse, who had fled 
to the desert. She had treated him to every 
luxury of civilized life, had given him a pal- 
ace and slaves to serve him, but being a son 
of the Arabs, he was a Bedouin, and could 
not endure the trammels of city life. He 
had resumed his tattered garments and fled 
for freedom. 

“The distressed princess would not be com- 
forted. For years she waited in vain for 
some news of him from the people she had 
sent out to seek him. In her extremity she 
hit upon a new device. Proclaiming that 
she was about to build a bridge and a paved 
road to Kalat-el-Mndik, and offering fifty pi- 
asters per day to every shepherd who would 
come to work, she placed her pavilion on the 
eastern side of the river. Here she sat close- 
ly veiled, and, holding her infant child in hei 
arms, carefully inspected every candidate for 
employment. One of the conditions to which 


| allthe workmen were subject was that each 
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THE WIDOWS 





one, before entering the service, should hold 

his arms the little prince, who was always 
eryig for his absent father. If the child 
should cease to cry in the arms of any one, 

the new-comer would be thus identified as 
the long-lost father. At last the errant hus- 
pand, while tending his sheep on the arid 
plains of the interior, heard of the bridge 
and of the high wages offered for laborers. 
He looked at ‘his rags and thought of the 
fifty piasters, and, like many others, went to 
the bridge. Like the others, he saw the 
veiled lady, and in his turn held the erying 
child. Yhe child in his arms stopped cry- 
ing, having recognized his fatner. The prin- 
cess revealed herself, and claimed her shep- 
herd; and this time, to make sure of him, 
resigned her dominion over the river towns, 
and took him to Constantinople. 

“The bridge was now finished; but hav- 
ing accomplished her object, the princess 
abandoned the road to Kalat-el-Mudik, 
and it has never been completed to this 
day.” 

‘But, Awad,” said Kaleel, our skeptical 
janizary, “how did the child recognize the 
father whom he had never seen ?” 

“By the smell, of course,” replied Awad, 
who now began to sing a plaintive air which, 
he said, the princess sang while sitting in 
her tent, pensive and alone. 

The historical accuracy of this account is 
not vouched for, nor is the veracity of Awad, 
who is an Oriental story-teller by profession, 
beyond question ; but the bridge is there, 

r the writer has seen it. 


THE WIDOW’S MITE. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 

‘a gracious estate of widowhood” is a 

phrase, a little freely translated, of Mo- 
liére’s, and it is peculiarly French in its sen- 
timents: the honor and dignity and freedom 
of the married condition without any of its 
responsibilities and burdens; to be as free 
from trouble as a girl; to be as free from 
constraint in social matters as a wife. One 
should be French to appreciate the sentiment 
properly. Widowhood, with Americans and 
English and Hebrews, and such-like sombre 
and family-loving races, suggests such a sad 
and solitary picture of life that one finds it 
as hard to grasp at once the French notion 
as to seize, without some little preliminary 
thinking and studying, the pagan thought 
of Goethe’s “Bride of Corinth” or Swin- 
burne’s “ Hymn to Proserpine.” But I have 
to open this story with an account of a wid- 
owhood which I must beg my readers to en- 
deavor to regard as much as possible in the 
light suggested by Moliére. For if the es- 
tate of widowhood ever could have been re- 
garded as gracious and happy, it surely was 
so in the case of Rachel Lindsay, relict of 
the late Alexander Lindsay, whose ashes 
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now repose wi a we eight of shows marble 
on a gentle slope of Greenwodl. 

Poor Sandy Lindsay! He came over, sixty 
years ago, a small boy, to New York from 
Aberdeen, awa’ in Scotland. He came with 
his father, and his father died soon after they 
landed. Sandy was thrown upon his own 
resources, and he made his way. He ped- 
dled and traded, and gathered up money and 
shrewdly speculated, and became an owner 
of shares in ships and steamers, and at last 
a rich man. He was quite old, more than 
sixty, when he felt his first and last and only 
twinge of love. Up to the time when he 
saw pretty, graceful, dark-eyed, saucy Rachel 
King, Sandy had never noticed any differ- 
ence between creatures in pantaloons and 
creatures in petticoats other than the fact 
that the former lot were more given to busi- 
ness, and therefore to him more important 
and interesting. But when he came to 
know Rachel King he began for the first 
time to understand dimly how man may feel 
toward woman. Rachel King was as poor 
as she was pretty. Sandy met her by chance 
at the house of an acquaintance, and fell in 
love with her. All his life through he had 
never indulged himself in any luxury. Now, 
after half a century of hard work, he thought 
he was entitled to treat himself to a wife. 
Some of his friends opposed and ridiculed 
the idea, and that determined him. All his 
life long he had done well by never taking 
any body’s advice, and he would aet upon 
the same principle now. Rachel was an 
orphan, and lived with an uncle and aunt, 
who were of good position, but poor. She 
was under twenty years old, and tired of a 
dull, narrow sort of existence; and she was 
easily enough talked into the marriage. Her 
heart had hitherto been as empty of love as 
Sandy’s own; but her heart was a cradle, 
while his was a coffin. There was this great 
difference, too, that now he did at last begin 
to feel what love was like, and she did not. 

She was a good girl; but a house in Fifth 
Avenue, a country place on the Hudson, car- 
riages, and as much money as she could wish 
for are temptations to any girl; and in Ra- 
chel’s case there was nothing in particular 
to counteract them. And she married Alex- 
ander Lindsay. Really they were not un- 
happy. Perhaps the strangest fact in their 
condition was that she was happier than he. 
For in finding love he had to find jealousy— 
not in the Othello sense, but the jealousy of 
an old man who could not bear to see that 
his young wife took any interest in the com- 
pany of any one, man or woman, but himself. 
Poor Sandy! He had fagged and toiled and 
elaved all his life, risen early, and lain down 
late, swallowed crusts for breakfast and:a 
eup of tea for dinner, and never cared for 
any enjoyment but such as the making of 
money could give, until, late in life, he found 
that earth could afford him one delight, and 
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he grasped it ; and after all it turned out to 
rather a torment than otherwise. He 
never let Rachel know this. She was an ex- 
cellent, an unexceptionable wife. And he 
did not expect her to be in love with him; 
and so he kept his disappointment and vex- 
ation to himself. That was magnanimous. 
But Sandy’s life had not been a school of 
magnanimity, and he did one small, mean 
thing, which we shall presently hear of. To 
him it did not seem small and mean, but 
perfectly just, reasonable, and fair. 

Two or three years passed over, and Alex- 
ander Lindsay died. He left a large realized 
fortune, plenty of loose money, and a widow 
of twenty-two. Every thing he had was left 
to his widow, to be hers without let or hin- 
derance 


be 


so long as she remained his widow. 

hat was the one mean thing he did, and, as 
I have said, it did not seem mean to him. 
He thought it fair and just that all he had 
should enrich his widow, but he did not see 
the justice of allowing his property to enrich | 
another man’s wife and that other man too. | 
Like his countryman, Dumbiedykes, he en- 
tirely demurred to “wasting his substance 
on ither folk’s joes.” 

Rachel found no fault with the condition 
thus imposed upon her. She was quietly 
but sincerely sorry for the death of her hus- 
band, and she had not the least thought of 
getting another. It is a very poor sort of | 
feminine nature which wants to have a hus- 
band merely as a protector or even a com- | 
panion, and Rachel was not drawn by love 
toward any body. 

Now it must be owned that Rachel, her 
decent sorrow over, began to feel very happy. | 
She had apparently all the enjoyments that 
life could give her. Her town house was 
delightful. She drew around her a brilliant 
circle, with an artistic and literary flavor | 
about it. She knew no dull people, and 
would not know any. No wealthy man or 
woman, by the mere privilege and virtue of | 
wealth, ever crossed her threshold. Every 
body who had done any thing, or was worth 
any thing, or could even say any thing worth 
listening to, was sure to find an entrance and 
a welcome there. Rachel was fond of dress | 
and fashion and luxury, and all the good 
things of the world, especially intelligence 
and amusement; and she fairly reveled like 
a happy little child in thp freedom, the com- | 
forts, and the graces of her position. It would | 
be hardly possible to see any where a more 
complete, cordial, open-hearted, undisguised | 
delight in the enjoyments that manly and | 
refined tastes can give. Poor old Sandy | 
Lindsay! While he lay quiet at last in | 
Greenwood, the money-grub he had _ treas- | 
ured so long was bursting out a 
gorgeous butterfly. 

Need it be said that Rachel had suitors | 
almost as many as Penelope herself? She 
was, indeed, a woman to be admired and | 


gleaming, | 


| curiosities 


2 . y: oe 
loved if she lived in a cottage, and had no} 
a dollar of spending money; but sy 
pretty little treasure in gorgeous a) 
costly a casket was a thing to be coveted 1. 
princes ; and when Rachel spent a winter »: 
Rome, or Florence, or Nice, she had 1 
princes sometimes among her admirers, 
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admiration was thrown away upon Ra “ 
not that she did not like it—for she , 
but that it did not touch her heart, a), 
therefore, had to be its own reward. |}; 
sometimes amused her to think (for she ha 
a dash of the satirical in her) how easijjy 
she might discover some of her suitors }; 
simply announcing that the moment s}y 
consented to marry any body she would a; 
once come into the condition of Cinderel|, 
when the clock struck twelve—the carriagy 
and jewels and splendor would all disappear, 
and she would have to steal, poor and shab- 
by, out of the grand house which must knoy 
her no more. 

Rachel had all a woman’s love of buying 
things. Very few men like to buy. They 
like to have things, and to get them they 
must go throngh the operation of purchas- 
ing; but they do not enjoy the buying proe- 
ess itself. Women commonly feel a pleasur 
Perhaps in the sam 


lid 


in the mere buying 


spirit men pnt on dress suits, and are willing 
to do it because they like to go to the places 
where the dress suits must be worn: but 
their wives and sisters find a pleasure i 


putting on the clothes, independent of and 
additional to the pleasure of going to th 


| place where the dresses and the wearers ar 


to be displayed. 

Rachel was always buying artistic euri- 
osities; people were always coming to her 
to sell such things, and, of course, she was 
often imposed upon. 

One day she wrote to a well-known dealer 
in such articles—a man of high characte: 
and judgment: 

“ Do send me somebody who understands 
old Roman ornaments and such things. | 
have some offered to me now for sale, and | 
should like to buy them, but I really can’t 
afford to buy trash. LI wish you could come 
yourself; but I suppose that would be ask- 
ing too much. Do pray send me to-day or 
to-morrow some man or woman with an eye 
and brains, who can guide me.” 

The person she wrote to thought for a mo- 
ment—Rachel’s description of the articles 
offered to her for sale was rather vague—and 
then he called to one of his assistants, gave 
him the letter, and bade him go there di- 
rectly. 

When the expert reached Mrs. Lindsay’s 
house in Fifth Avenue Mrs. Lindsay had 
gone to drive in Central Park. The young 


| man, however, was shown into a room crowd- 


ed with statues and paintings and pell-mell 
and pretty things of all kinds. 


He looked at them not very admiringly in 
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most instances. Then he took up a book, 
and then another; but the books that were 
there evidently did not, in his judgment, 
amount to much, and he could not get 
through many pages of them. He had a 


long wait; and the day was hot and he was 


very tired. 

When Rachel returned, and was told that 
the young man had been so long waiting for 
her, She was rather compunctious, and with- 
out even taking off her hat she went at once 
into the room where he was to be found. 
What she saw when she opened the door 
was a young man fast asleep in an arm- 
chair. He was a handsome, intelligent- 
looking young man even in his sleep, with 
a pale face and dark hair and dark mus- 
tache; he was very shabbily dressed, and 
the arm which hung over the “ velvet violet 
lining” of the chair showed a shirt wrist 
frayed and buttonless. These little things 
are seen by women, and touch them. The 
frayed and buttonless shirt sleeve over the 
somewhat thin wrist sent a little thrill of 
pity into Rachel’s heart. 

She was in some doubt how to arouse 
him or what to do, when the rustling of her 
dress settled the question, and the young 
man opened his eyes, and then rose at once 
to his feet. 

“T beg pardon,” he said, in an accent un- 
mistakably English; “I was tired, and I 
was up rather late last night, and I suppose 
I must have fallen asleep. Miss Lindsay, I 
presume ?” 

For he saw a pretty young woman—a 
pretty girl, one might say-—standing before 
him, with a coquettish little hat over a mass 
of dark curls, and it never occurred to him 
to suppose that this could be the lady of the 
house, the widow of old Alexander Lindsay, 
of whose wealth he had often heard. 

“Not Miss Lindsay,” said Rachel, smiling 
—“‘ Mrs. Lindsay.” 

“Oh! I beg pardon—the lady who sent 
for me ?” 

“Yes. Isent for some one to tell me some- 
thing about things I have been asked to buy. 
I am very sorry you should have been kept 
waiting.” 

“Thank you; it is no matter.” 

There was a quiet self-possession about 
him, such as poverty, it must be owned, 
does not often assume in the presence of 
wealth, being for the most part, under such 
circumstances, either timidly shrinking or 
roughly self-asserting. 

Rachel produced her treasure-trove of Ro- 
man ornaments—medals, fibula, bracelets, 
gems, and such-like. 

The expert glanced at them rather doubt- 
fully, then examined them one by one with 
deliberate care, and shook his head. 

“These are worth nothing,” he said. 

“ Worth nothing ?” 

“No. They are not genuine; they are 
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only made up for the market. There is a 
regular manufactory of such things in Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield.” 

“ And these, you are sure, are worth noth- 
ing ?” 

“Quite sure. 
a few dollars.” 

“But I am sure the person who offered 
them to me believed them to be real and 
valuable.” 

“Very likely. But they are unreal and 
valueless all the same.” 

“ Oh, Lamsosorry. I wanted to help her. 
I should have so liked to buy them!” 

“Then why not buy them ?” 

“Well, yes: but one doesn’t like to be 
taken in, you know.” 

“Oh, think that they are real, and they 
will do you just as well. They are quite as 
real as half the things that are bought and 
prized in New York, and other places too.” 

Perhaps the expert did not really believe 
in Rachel’s charitable wish to buy the trump- 
ery in question. But it was quite genuine; 
and yet, at the same time, she did not like to 
be the buyer and owner of downright trash. 

“T think I had better buy them,” she said, 
reflectively. 

“How much money is asked for them ?” 

Rachel smiled. ‘“ Really,” she said, “J 
will not tell that. I know I am making 
a fool of myself, but I don’t care to say to 
what amount. No, I won’t tell; you would 
only laugh at me.” 

“They will be just as real as many other 
fine things,” he repeated. 

“ As what things?” asked Rachel, a little 
sharply. ‘ Any thing here, for instance ?” 

“Well, if you ask me, yes. These orna- 
ments, for example, which, I suppose, you 
bought as antique bronzes, are of modern 
manufacture. That little Cuyp is a poor 
copy 

“Oh, indeed!” Rachel spoke in a sarcas- 
tic tone. ‘ Perhaps there is nothing in the 
room that is genuine or worth any thing ?” 

He did not reply, but his look was elo- 
quent. It plainly said “Not much.” Then 
he said aloud, and in a tone that was half 
apologetic : 

“T think in New York people are rather 
too fond of crowding up their rooms with 
pictures and curiosities of all kinds. The 
whole world of art has hardly enough of 
genuine treasures to stock Fifth Avenue in 
this way; and, after all, London and Paris 
and the other European cities have the first 
pick of the market. It’s like the Champagne. 
If New York will insist on having no end of 
Champagne, she must be content with the 
make-up concoctions of Cette, and such 
places.” 
| “You don’t think much of our New York 
| taste ?” 
| “Not much. 
carving.” 


At least they are only worth 


Just look at this wood- 
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“Yes. Isn’t it beautiful ?” 

“Delightful! Here, you see, are some 
tropical leaves, and here is a humming- 
bird; and intertwining with the tropical 
foliage you see the ivy and the mistletoe. 
What exquisite taste!—Capricorn and the 
frozen zone brought together! What should 
you think of a painting which showed you 
Central Park all sweltering and blazing un- 
der a July sun, and the people at the same 
time skating on a frozen pond in the midst ?” 

“T never thought of that. It is absurd.” 

“Then look down at this carpet—all cov- 
ered, apparently, with the most beautiful 
and delicate flowers. Isn’t the first busi- 
ness of a carpet to be walked on? And 
who would like to walk on a bed of ex- 
quisite flowers ?” 

“Tam afraid you would not like the fres- 
coes I am having in the music-room,” said 
Rachel, thoughtfully. 

“What are they ?” 

“Well, would you come and look at them, 
and give me your judgment ?” 

“T should be very glad, but it is late, and 
I shall be wanted at the store. I think I 
must go back; but if some other day—” 

“Any day would suit. I should really 
like you to see what has been done, so far. 
You have shaken my opinion of my own 
taste and judgment dreadfully, Mr.— Ihave 
not the pleasure of knowing your name.” 

“ Lefroy, madame—Henry Lefroy.” 

“ Well, Mr. Lefroy, you have made me feel 
quite distrustful of myself, and I dread to 
show you the frescoes. But you must see 
them. Can you come the day after to-mor- 
row, at three ?” 

“Certainly, madame; I will come with 
pleasure, and give you my opinion, if it is 
worth any thing.” 

Then he took his leave with all the quiet 
ease of a gentleman who had come to make 
a friendly call on a lady. 

He came on the day appointed, inspected 
the frescoes, and, on the whole, did not great- 
ly disapprove; at which Mrs. Lindsay was 
much gratified. Then they talked a little 
about art and about European cities; and 
she found that he had a vast amount of 
knowledge, which, however, seemed more 
like that of a highly cultivated amateur or 
connoisseur than that of a practical and pro- 
fessional artist. 

“ Are you an artist, Mr. Lefroy?” she asked. 

“No, madame, I never had an artistic 
training, in the true sense. But I always 
had a great liking for old pictures and for 
curiosities and such-like, and it stands by 
me now.” 

“You are an Englishman ?” 

“Yes; [came from London.” 

“ Have you lived long in New York ?” 

“Two years.” 

“ But you have evident talent and great 
knowledge ; and really—” 
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“You wonder I didn’t get on 
were going to say ?” 

“Oh, pardon me. 
any thing rude.” 

“Thank you. I don’t regard it as rude. 
I am rather gratified by your taking xg 
much interest in me. Well, I have not got 
on because I am not much of a man of 
business. Mrs. Lindsay, I ruined myself jy 
London by being fool enough to believe jy 
a great family name, and so putting what 
little money my father had left me into 4 
concern owned by a cluster of renowned phi- 
lanthropists. The concern smashed up 
you may have heard of what we in London 
called the Black Friday, when so many banks 
collapsed—and my few hundreds went with 
the rest. So I came to New York, and my 
little knowledge of art and curiosities and 
all that, picked up here and there, and very 
expensive in the learning, stands me in good 
stead here. At least I can live by it, and | 
don’t know that I have any other means of 
making a decent living—for you don’t care 
much about the sweeping of crossings in 
New York. It’s the old story of the stag 
and his legs, Mrs. Lindsay: the one thing | 
thought of least substantial value has pulled 
me through when most other things were 
pulling me down.” 

He spoke in the tone of light, half-scorn- 
ful carelessness which young Englishmen 
generally think it necessary to adopt when 
they are talking of any thing that lies deep- 
ly at their hearts. Mrs. Lindsay listened 
with interest and sympathy. Only the other 
day, so to speak, she had been poor. 

“Thank you, Mr. Lefroy,” she said, in a 
low, grave tone. 

“Thank me? For what, Mrs. Lindsay ?” 

“For speaking to me of yourself in this 
frank and open way. It shows that you 
think me capable of taking an interest in 
other things than cameos and curiosities.” 

Lefroy bowed, and did not carry the con- 
versation any farther. Presently he had no 
more excuse for remaining, and he left. It 
was evident that he had very often to re- 
mind himself that he had not come merely 
as a gentleman to make a friendly call upon 
a lady. 

Rachel made inquiries about the young 
man of his employer, who knew little or 
nothing of his personal history, but told her 
many things about his daily life and habits 
which touched and pleased her. 

One day she sent for Lefroy, and he came 
to her house. 

“Mr. Lefroy,” she said, endeavoring to be 
as direct and: business-like in tone as possi- 
ble, “I am about to have my place on the 
Hudson, and then this house, put into com- 
plete order—all the stage properties, so to 
speak, rearranged. Now I want some one to 
undertake the artistic superintendence of the 
whole. J can’t do it; I have not the time, 
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the energy, the patience, or the brains. I 
want both places to be something like the 
verfection of good taste. Will you under- 
-ake to direct the work? Take your own | 

Take six months to each house, and | 
let every thing be done well under your own 
eye. I can oceupy the one house while the 
nrocess of renaissance and transformation is 
roing on in the other. Will you undertake 
this for me ?” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Lindsay, no—I can not.” 

“Why not?” 

“You remember the day I first came here?” 

“Certainly, quite well.” 

“And the things you asked me to give an 
opinion on ?” 

“Yes; what of them ?” 

“They were worthless.” 

“So you told me. Well?” 

“Yet you bought them and paid for them 
is if they had been valuable.” 

“What has that to do with my proposal 
to you?” 

“A great deal, Mrs. Lindsay. You think 

poor and friendless, and you want to 
serve me. You have invented a pleasant 
aud tempting office for me. Well, that is 
just what I might have expected of you; 
but I can not accept the offer. I thank you. 
You are the one only person in the world to 
whom I am under any obligation—for your 
wish and plan to serve me are a deep obliga- 
tion—but I should be ashamed of myself if 
I accepted your offer. No; pray don’t urge 
itany more. The thing is impossible.” 

“The silly pride of men is insufferable !” 
broke out Rachel, petulantly. “I suppose 
my place must be spoiled and bungled be- 
cause you are too proud to make an ordinary 
business arrangement!” 

Even her anger did not move him, and 
when he went away he left her really angry. 

“T must go to work some other way,” she 
thought to herself. 

She found other ways; for she knew every 
artist and scholar worth knowing in New 
York, and she took some of them into her 
special confidence, and got them to find out 
Lefroy at the store where he was employed, 
and to test his qualifications and see what | 
could be done for him. They found that in 
certain fields of art and virtu his knowledge 
was great and his taste exquisite. Some of 
them became his warm friends. Before many 
months were over a responsible and well-paid 
office in a new institution of art was offered 


while this feeling and the danger it suggest- 
ed began to fade, and he was a frequent vis- 


itor at her house. 


Then came up gradually another feeling 
and another danger. Sentiments that she 
had never felt before toward man began to 
animate her. She found herself looking out 


anxiously for the coming of Lefroy ; unhap- 


py and restless when he did not come; glad 
and yet sad when he was near her. And 
she must have been blind indeed, as never 
yet womar was, if his manner, the tones of 
his voice, the glance of his eye, the tremor 
of his hand when it touched hers, did not 
satisfy her that he and she stood surely, 
although not avowedly, on one isolated spot 


of shore, alone, the tide of the common out- 


er life flowing idly by them. 

The very newness of the sensation would 
have taught Rachel, did she need any teach- 
ing, that her feeling toward Henry Lefroy 
was love. 

At first she laughed and then cried at 
the notion, and struggled hard against it. 
Love for her could only be bought at the 
sacrifice of all else that makes life dear—at 
least that made it dear to her. All the ease 
and luxury and refinement; all the bright, 
many-tinted society over which she was the 
queen; all the woman’s joy in buying and 
in bestowing; all the delight that a kindly 
nature finds in pouring out liberal charity 
and in giving pleasure; all the traveling 
and the lounging ; the autumn rest by beau- 
tiful rivers and lakes; the genial joys of the 
brilliant cities in the winter—all, all must 
be given up. And even to her very lover, 
to whom she would fain come as a benefac- 
tress, she must offer herself as a beggar. 
And she must offer herself—literally offer 
herself! She knew well enough that the 
pride and independence of Lefroy would 
never allow him to ask for the hand of a 
woman he believed to be so wealthy, and 
she feared that if he knew the whole truth 
he would hold back out of a chivalrous, self- 
denying reluctance to bring her down to 
poverty. 

So she tried to crush down her feelings, 
and persuade herself that she would be hap- 
py in living for others and spending her 
money in doing good. But some feelings 
are like flowers—the more you crush them 
the more they fill you with their odor; and 
the more Rachel resolved to conquer her 
love, the more it rose up a conqueror over 


to him, and accepted eagerly and thankfully. | her. “The hard struggle to forget is the 
He began to be known in a certain circle of | renewing,” sings some poet. 

cultivated people and to be asked out; and; One night Rachel’s eyes and Lefroy’s sud- 
he sometimes met Mrs. Lindsay in this way, | denly met, and were suddenly averted. The 
and she sometimes invited him to her house. | glance was enough. Each knew what lay 
Nothing was said. 
“Tf I were a poor woman,” Rachel sighed 
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She did this at first very sparingly, because | in the other’s heart. 
she wished to make him suppose that she 
had almost forgotten him, so greatly did she | to herself that night, “he would have told 


ee 


fear that he might discover how much of his | me that he loved me then.” 
advancement he owed to her. But after a! more than sigh—she sobbed. 


And she did 
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“O God!” groaned Lefroy, as he walked 
home alone ; “if she were only poor I would 
then have told her how much I love her— 
and perhaps she would have listened! But 
I am a poor devil, and she is immensely 
rich! I will go there no more!” 

He remained away after that night; and 
he passed his evenings in wandering, dreary 


and lonely, through silent streets, sometimes | 


venturing timidly to pass under her win- 
dows— 


It had lost all its savor and its brightness | 
and perfume; and as he sat in his room in | 


the noonday it seemed dark to him, and he 
talked moodily to himself, so that people 
wondered. 

An admiring artist of rare promise had 
painted Rachel’s portrait, and it hung in the 
Academy during the winter exhibition. Ra- 
chel went in there very early one morning— 
soon after the doors were opened, in fact— 
that she might have a quiet look round the 
rooms. When she came near her own por- 
trait she saw Lefroy seated before it, his 
chin resting on his hands. She stood still; 
he did not stir. 
behind him unseen by him; he never moved 
from the place, but remained still with his 
eyes fixed on her portrait, his chin resting 
on his hands. She thought of the day when, 
entering her drawing-room, she saw him ly- 
ing in the “ velvet violet” chair asleep. An 
impulse she could not resist sent her on. 
She went quietly up to Lefroy and touched 
him on the shoulder. He looked round, 
flushed and started, then rose to his feet, 
and stood between the portrait and the orig- 
inal. 


“Mr. Lefroy,” she said, quietly and sadly, | 


“if you admire that portrait, you may have 
it. It will please me to give it to you, and 
to know that you have it always—as a me- 
morial of me.” 

“T understand, Mrs. Lindsay,” the poor 
youth replied, in tones still sadder than her 
own—“T understand the gift, and I accept 
it. Nothing could be dearer to me, and it 
shall be always with me, although I know it 
is given as a farewell.” 


“You don’t understand all,” Rachel said; | 


“and here I can not speak to you. 
and see me to-day at three. 
farewell then.” 

He came to her house at the appointed 
time. 


Come 


hand. He stood also. 
was silence. Then she began: 

“Mr. Lefroy, some explanation is necessa- 
ry between you and me. We both know 
why; but we need not say the reason. Well, 
then, listen. You think me a very rich 
woman ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Lindsay.” 

“ And you think me fond of riches ?” 
“Not meanly so, certainly. I know no one 
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-¢ . . | 
and life was very, very bitter to him. 


| hand in his and tell her that he loved he1 


She remained a long time | 


We will say a | 


She was standing near the chimney- | 
piece, on the marble of which she leaned her 
For a moment there | 


half so generous. But I think riches gyi; 
you—you ought to be rich.” 


“Very well. I was a poor girl when my 
husband married me. He left me all he had. 
but on the absolute condition that I shoulj 

| always remain his widow. If I were to 
marry again, I must give up every thing 
| literally every thing. 


The clothes I wea; 
would be my only property. His money, 
and his land and houses converted into mon- 
|ey, would go to the building of hospitals 
and churches. All that is pointed out and 
minutely arranged in his will. Whoeve; 
would marry me would malry & Woman as 
poor as any in New York.” 

A flash of positive rapture came over Le- 
| froy’s face while she spoke: the light of it 
| brightened her own face. She thought, 
she hoped, that he was about to take | 


| 
| 
| 


1€7 
| I 


her only, and not her money—and ask her to 
be his wife. In that supreme moment wealth 
lwas of no account to her. She would have 
| gone forth poor, proud, and happy, pledged 
| to be his wife. 

| But a change came gradually over his 

face, and all its sudden light left it. He 

looked round the luxurious room in which 

they stood, and thought of the wealth, the re- 

| finement, the brilliant, bountiful life it sym- 

bolized, and of his own hard and narrow 

| poverty, and he lost heart. He did not dar 

| to bring her down to share his poor ways ot 

existence. His eyes dropped, and he stood 

silent. 

“Now, Mr. Lefroy, I have told you all. 
Have you nothing to say to me?” 

“Nothing !” 

She started, and looked at him with ques- 
tioning, wondering, beseeching eyes. 
| ‘“Nothing—but farewell! I will take 
| your picture—and farewell! I avoided you, 
| Rachel, because I thought you rich. I must 
| now avoid you rather than make you pooi 
For I love you with all my heart and soul 
/and now more passionately than ever, when 
| I leave you.” 

“Do you, then, think so meanly of me as 
|to believe that I care for money beyond 
every thing else in life ?” 

She spoke coldly and bitterly. 

“No, Mrs. Lindsay,no. Rachel! who can 
|understand you better than I do? But I 
could not bear to bring you down to pov- 
erty. Oh! I love you far too dearly.” 

“There is a poverty worse than want of 
money,” she said, still coldly. “There is 
| the poverty of want of love. You leave me 
'to that without scruple. We have said 
enough, Mr. Lefroy—too much, indeed, for 
me. I have gone farther than any woman 
ever went before, or ought to go. I have 
|exposed my whole heart and betrayed my- 
| self; and I only receive in return the lesson 
| that money is the most precious thing in 
ilife. Good-by.” 
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“You will give me your portrait still?” | 
he said, humbly. 

“No, Sir, I will not! I will give my 
portrait to no man who is unworthy of my 
esteem and incapable of understanding me. 
Let us part wholly and forever now. Let 
there be nothing between us—not even | 
memory, if we can crush it. Let me forget 
if Ican—that I actually prostrated myself 
before a man who had not the spirit to lift 
me from the dust, because in the doing so 
my purse might fall to the ground and be 
lost. Good-by!” 

She turned indignantly, disdainfully, from 
him. But he sprang after her and caught 
her in his arms. 

“Rachel!” he exclaimed, “this is more 
than ‘mortal could bear. I can not, I will 
not, put my love in chains any longer. Poor 
or rich, you shall marry me now. I thank 
God who has so blessed me—I thank God 
and you!” 

Her head sank on his shoulder. After a| 
moment or two of happy silence she raised | 


her eyes and said, 


) 





“Then you are penitent ?” 

“T am—penitent and proud. What is 
there that I can possibly do to prove my- 
self worthy of you ?” 

“ Aid me in doing a great and good work 


| of charity.” 


““What work, my love Rachel ?” 

“The building of hospitals and churches. 
To that work shall go the widow’s mite !” 

Old Sandy Lindsay’s money was indeed 
thus bestowed, and Rachel’s marriage be- 
came the talk and the wonder of a season. 
Some people thought she was mad. Per- 
haps she was, but she was certainly happy. 
She will never repent her surrender ; and her 
husband only loves her more as the days go 
on. Meanwhile he is doing tolere bly well, 
and they live in a neat, graceful, artistic 
home. It is poor, indeed, compared with 


| that which she renounced, and they will 
| never be rich. 


sut their life is made golden 


| by the light “that never was on sea or 


shore,” the light without which palaces are 
dark, with which cottages become lustrous 
—the light of love. 


THE GREEK CHURCH. 


JHE annals of man offer few more varied, 
| more magnificent, or more touching rec- 
ords than that of the Eastern Church ;' and 
from its dim yet hallowed origin, through 
its long career of worldly triumph and of 
spiritual joy, of bitter overthrows and of 
swift decline, of fresh revivals and unprece- 
dented strength, until to-day it rules over 
half Europe, and threatens the subjugation 
of Asia from the Indus to the China seas, : 
surpassing interest has ever followed the 
only Christian body that can claim a visible 
descent from the companions of its founder. 
Acloud of doubt, of fable, or conjecture, rests 
upon the pretensions of the Church of Rome ; 
the legend of St. Peter relies upon no con- 
temporary proof, and belongs to the domain 
of faith rather than of history; nor does 
any Protestant communion profess to trace 
its origin through an unbroken line of pres- 
byters and bishops to the apostolic age. 
sut the Oriental Church seems possessed of 
a well-authenticated genealogy. Its lan- 
guage is still that in which the Gospels were 
written and Polycarp and Ignatius preach- 
ed; its melodious ritual? reaches back to the 
days of Constantine and Athanasius; its 
great patriarchates, that sprang up in the 
veritable homes of the Apostles, are yet 
faintly delineated in the feeble churches of 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Constantinople ; 


? Mouravieff, Hist. Russ. Church, trans. Stanley, 
Eastern Church, has made free and effective use of the 
Russian historian, besides his own careful researches. 

2 King, Rites, etc., of the Greek Church. Renaudot, 
Liturg. Orient., 1847, Paris, p. 30. Neale, Patriarch- 
ates, 


along the fair shores of Syria and Asia Minor 
the shattered ruins of the Christian Church 
have outlived the fallen shrines of Antioch 
or Ephesus; and from the city of Constan- 
tine, the capital of the Christian world, has 
flowed a regular apostolic succession, whose 
members still minister to devout congre 
tions from the Kremlin to Solovetsky. 
Scholar as well as theologian will find 
much in the annals of the Greek Church to 
touch his sympathy and startle his curiosity. 
The genius of Attic civilization seems often 
revived in its teachings; the humane and 
liberal spirit of philosophers and poets, the 
gentler impulses of Plato or Socrates, are re- 
newed, together with their names, through 
all those barbarous races that were educated 
from the brilliant schools of Constantinople. 
While the Latin Church, under its illiterate 
popes, ineulcated persecution, and grew into 
a fierce and aggressive political despotism, 
the Greeks, looking ever to the teachings of 
Nice and of Constantine, have preserved a hu- 
mane toleration.’ Asifin tender recollection 
of their high intellectual ancestry, the monks 
of Mount Athos and the priests of the Kremlin 
have painted on the walls of their cathedrals 
the venerable faces of Homer, Pythagoras, 
or Plato, and admit to the catalogue of the 
just the sages and heroes who prepared the 
path of Christianity. In Moscow or Noy- 
gorod the Mohammedan, the Lutheran, and 


vra- 
phe 


1 Stanley, Eastern Church, 34, 35. King, p. 6-8, no- 
tices that the Greeks have never worshiped the Virgin 
or the saints. But Covel, Greek Church, p. 376, thinks 
the Greeks “‘the most zealous adorers of the mother 
of God.” 
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the Roman Catholic are permitted to enjoy 
their faith and their religious rites undis- 
turbed. No St. Bartholomew’s, no dragon- 
nades, no raging Inquisition, no hecatombs 
of martyrs, no strange and cunning tortures, 
such as those devised by the keen invention 


of Jesuits and Romish priests, have ever de- | 
filed the venerable ministry that traces its 


origin to Ephesus and St. John. 

Along that hot but luxuriant shore reach- 
ing from the falls of the Nile to the lower 
borders of the Euxine, still fertile at that 
momentous period in the richest productions 
of nature and art, the land of Homer and 
Herodotus, Scopas and Parrhasius, of stately 
architecture and perpetual song, the Eastern 
Church, at the opening of the Council of 
Nice and the triumph of Constantine, had 
fixed its immutable foundations. Its mighty 
bishoprics—seats of learning as well as of 
abundant faith—seemed the corner-stones 
of Christianity. Alexandria, Antioch, and 
the seven churches were flourishing with 
such outward vigor as to overshadow the 
feeble Church of Rome and the missionary 
stations of the barbarous West. Rome, in 
fact, had long remained a Greek congrega- 
tion. Its bishops employed the Greek lan- 
guage in their writings or exhortations ;' its 
presbyter, Anicetus, admitted the superior 
authority of Polyearp; its members were 
obseure, uncultivated, and humbled by fre- 
quent persecutions. But in the great cit- 
ies of the East Christianity already had in- 
vested itself with material and intellectual 
splendor. At the famous schools of Alexan- 
dria the keen faculties of the heretic Arius, 
and the resolute genius of his young oppo- 
nent Athanasius, had been prepared for that 
vigorous contest that was to divide Christen- 
dom. In all the Syrian cities Christianity 
became the religion of the intellectual class- 
es. Learning and philosophy were blended 
with faith ; the Eastern bishops were volumi- 
nous writers, poets, orators, even novelists ; 
while all along the sacred shore stately 
churches grew up above the ruins of the pa- 
gan temples, the Nile was lined with monas- 
teries and cathedrals, the cliffs of the Grecian 
coast were converted into pious strongholds, 
the abode of cultivated eremites ;? the soft 
music and the gay processions of the classic 
creed were borrowed to enlarge and corrupt 
the Christian ritual; and the Greek Church 
had already assumed something of its mod- 
ern form. 

At length (325), with cries of victory and 
peace, the Council of Nice assembled. Mar- 
tyrs and confessors, maimed bishops and eye- 

1 The epistles of Clement are in Greek. Paul wrote 
in Greek to the Romans 

2 The Egyptian ascetics appear about the middle of 
the third century. The practice was rapidly adopted. 
Of the monasteries of Mount Athos some boast an ori- 
gin at least contemporary with Constantine. See Cur- 
zon, Levant, 340. The Vatopede is said to have had 
Constantine for its founder. 
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less hermits, cultivated scholars from tl, 
learned seminaries of Egypt and Alexandria, 
monks from the Thebaid, and anchorites frp) 
the desert, gathered at the call of Constan. 
tine to decide the doctrines and the usaves 
of the triumphant church. Amidstits chee 
and clamorous throng wandered the inspin d 
dwarf Athanasius, deformed, with glittering 
|eyes; or the tall, emaciated Arius, wasted 
| with penance and conscious of defeat, sum. 
| moning his followers to that intellectual com. 
bat whose decision was to fix the opinions of 
half mankind. Yet the decrees of the first. 
perheps the only, general council deserving 
of a lasting veneration are observed aloy 
by the obedient Greeks. Imperious Rom 
has long neglected its injunctions and inter- 
polated its creed. Protestantism has pre- 
ferred to revive the simpler usages of th 
apostolic age. But the Eastern Church hias 
remained immutable. Its clergy are mar- 
ried ; its creed is still that of Constantin 
and of Nice; the worship of Mary has neve: 
been allowed to overshadow the purer rites 
of a cultivated age; the priest has never as- 
| pired to a temporal supremacy ; the Scrip- 
tures are still read in the national languay 
|in its churches; the authority of the sultan 
or the czar is admitted in the selection of its 
patriarchs and bishops. The mild genius o/ 
Constantine founded an ecclesiastical system 
that for fifteen centuries has obeyed his pre- 
cepts and reverenced his fame. 

To Constantine the Eastern Church was 
to owe its central shrine. The Christian 
capital arose on the verge of Europe and of 
Asia, over whose mental and religious prog 
ress it was never to lose its influence, in th: 
fairest site known to the ancient world. Thi 
waters of the Euxine rushed before the city 
of Constantine, through a long and some- 
times narrow strait, to mingle with th 
#Meean. By its side the Golden Horn offered 
a safe and almost tideless harbor ; ships from 
Arabia and from Seythia might meet in th 
friendly shelter. Around it opened a land- 
scape rich with the later results of Greek 

| cultivation, and the delusive beauties of the 
modern city can only faintly reflect the mag- 
nificence of the scene when the shores of the 
thickly wooded Propontis were eultivated 
with Attic elegance, and the marble church- 
es and palaces of Constantine covered the 
swelling promontory from the harbor to the 
| glittering sea.'. Nothing was wanting, ex- 
| cept perhaps creative genius, to make the 
new Rome the chief of cities. The wealth 
| of an empire was lavished in its decoration. 
Within ten years it attained a splendor that 
| might rival the fruits of ten centuries of the 
slow progress of ancient Rome. The new 
| Romulus traced the circuit, and witnessed 
| 


1 Gibbon often describes the attractions of Constan- 
| tinople. Von Hammer, Constantinople, etc., may be 
| consulted. 
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the completion of his capital. Its temples 
were brighter than the yellow columns of 
the Parthenon; its cireus more spacious than 
that of Tarquin; its baths, aqueducts, and 
fountains, its abundant markets and its state- 
ly churches, prov ided for the requirements of 

) population that sprang up with artificial 

vigor; and for more than a thousand years, 
amidst the barbarous turmoil of medieval 
Europe, Constantinople outshone all its ri- 
vals, even in its slow decay. 

It was a museum and a store-house for the 
ravished treasures of Greece. A tripod of 
serpents from Delphi, statues from the de- 
serted temples of the ancient faith, columns 
carved in the days of Phidias, gems and 
precious stones from the coronals of ancient 
deities, libraries gathered in the home of 
philosophy, the writings of the fathers, the 
poets, and the sages, found shelter in the 
halls of Constantine, when the museum of 
Alexandria was made desolate, and the Acrop- 
olis had become the haunt of robbers. Pro- 
tected by its fortunate situation and its lofty 
walls, Constantinople held securely within 
its bosom its precious deposit. A last bul- 
wark of civilization, when all the world was 
savage, its schools still employed the lan- 
guage of Homer; its students read Euripides 
or dreamed of Plato; the wisdom which 
had been lost to all other men was still fa- 
miliar to its children; the priests of the 
Greek Church were all cultivated, and often | 
gifted with rare ability ; and while the Latin 
clergy could seldom read or write, a living 
fountain of true learning fertilized the in- 
tellect of the East. 

With the death of its founder a remark- 
able revolution passed over the Christian 
capital, and under the rule of the corrupt 
Constantius the opinions of the heretic Ari- 
us were enforced upon its clergy and its 
people; the whole Christian world seeined 
converted by the subtle argument of the | 
new sect. The great see of Alexandria, al- 
most imperial in power and state, was gov- 
erned by an Arian bishop; Antioch and Je- 
rusalem yielded to the arts of the emperor ; 
Rome and distant Spain obeyed his eom- 
mands ;? but Athanasius, and perhaps the 
majority of the laity, still defended the Trin- 
itarianism of Nice, and the latent principal 
of Christianity was kept in remembance 
by the sharp diatribes of the exiled prelate. 
Bitter, vindictive, magnanimous, unconquer- 
able, a weary life awaited the presbyter 
who had defeated Arius in his early vigor, 
but who seemed at last to have sunk in his 
old age into a forlorn and powerless victim 


1 Mosheim, i. 345. Gieseler, i. 302. 


| 


Gibbon, iii. 11. | ~ 


Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of | 


Arianism. 

2 See Hefele, Con., i. 658. Milman, Hist. Christ., ii. 
431. The forced apostasy of Hosius and Liberius is 
well known. I need not allude to the vain contro- 
versy. 


before the avenging spirit of his falle n foe. 
The cruelty and the keen persecutions of 
the Arians drove Athanasius to a savage re- 
treat in the wilderness, and oppressed his 
adherents with bitter tortures. Yet more 
than once the heroic Copt, his diminutive 
frame inspired by a genuine courage, came 
out from his hiding-place to terrify the 
court and the hostile clergy into an insin- 
cere compromise ; often the faithful Egyp- 
tians concealed, at the peril of life and for- 
tune, the great head of their church. Of 
all the spectacles witnessed at Alexandria 
the most memorable was the reeeption of 
Athanasius after his first exile and return. 
The whole Egyptian population poured out 
like a swelling Nile—it is the figure of the 
narrator—to greet with shouts of joy and 
adoration the national saint. On the one 
side a huge mass of dusky children lined the 
broad highway ; the men and women, sepa- 
rated into two vast hosts, as was the Ori- 
ental custom, rolled out of the city gates, an 
endless stream ; every trade and profession 
was ranged in order ; branches of trees were 
waved aloft; the richest carpets of the 
Alexandrian looms were flung, radiant with 
gay colors and costly figures, in the path- 
way of the hero; and when his feeble form 
rose on the sight, one wild burst of acclama- 
tion broke from myriads of lips. Countless 
hands were clapped with rapturous joy, and 
the most precious ointments, cast before 
him, filled the air with fragrance. At night 
the whole city glowed with a general illu- 
mination, and in every house rich enter- 
tainments invited perpetual guests. An 
unusual religious fervor followed. Men, 
women, children hid themselves in con- 
vents, or sought a hermitage in the desert ; 
the hungry were fed, the orphans sheltered, 
and every household, filled with devotion, 
seemed transformed into a Christian church. 
Through a weary life of ceaseless perse- 
cution Athanasius' passed onward to old 
age and death. But his victory was at last 
secured. Constantinople, Rome, and Alex- 
andria returned to the Trinitarian faith, 
and the great Theodosius reigned in the 
Christian capital over an undivided church. 
The fair and prosperous city of Constantine 
became now the admitted head of Christen- 
dom. Rome, sacked and depopulated by 
Goth and Vandal, almost ceased to dispute 
the supremacy of the Eastern bishops; the 
Patriarch of Constantinople claimed a uni- 
versal rule; the popes feebly or violently 
protested against the assumption ; the East- 
ern emperors selected or deposed at will the 
Latin bishops; Justinian and Belisarius 


1 Such was the pre-eminence of Alexandria in math- 
ematics that to its bishops only was given the duty of 


| fixing the beginning of Lent and the Easter season. 


The bishop issued every year a festal letter. Those 
of Athanasius have recently been discovered. See 


| Cureton, Festal Let. of Ath. 
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scoffed at the fallen priests of the ancient 
capital. 

From Justinian the Eastern Church was 
to borrow that novel and pleasing style of 
architecture which was to adorn the Krem- 
lin and satisfy the fancy of Moslem or Chris- 


tian, whose glittering domes and lavish dec- | 


orations of gems and gold are more grateful 
to the Oriental taste than the wildest or the 


grandest of the Gothic minsters; and in his | 


long and wasteful reign churches and mon- 
asteries were scattered with profuse hand 
over his tottering empire. It is the charac- 
teristic of feeble rulers to seek for renown 
in huge or costly buildings. The active 
but imbecile Justinian toiled to complete 
the splendor of Constantinople, and to make 
it worthy of himself. Nor was he unsuccess- 


ful. The magnificence of the decaying ecap- | 
ital was perfected by the last resources of | 


an impoverished world. A throng of state- 
ly churches, a palace of unequaled splendor, 
groves, gardens, and public edifices, rich 
with varied marbles, mosaics, and gold, coy- 
ered anew the fortunate site where Con- 
stantine had first transplanted the simpler 
forms of Grecian architecture, and preserved 
the memory of the Doric temple or the Co- 
rinthian shaft. But under Justinian. arose 
that tall and graceful dome of St. Sophia, 
the most wonderful of the inventions of the 
later architects, whose fair proportions still 
rise over the Moslem city, and reproach the 
Eastern Church with the spectacle of its 
desecrated shrine.’ It was built of brick, 
but coated with marble; its exterior, like 
the churches of the Kremlin, could never 
have been imposing; but no sooner had the 
spectator passed its gates of bronze than he 
was dazzled by a profusion of rare embel- 
lishments such as St. Peter’s can scarcely 
surpass. Above him soared the central 
cupola, surrounded by six smaller domes, 
covered with heavy gilding and gleaming 
with varied colors. A hundred columns of 
jasper, porphyry, or costly marble, torn from 
ancient temples, and dissimilar in form and 
carving, sustained the lofty roof. The altar 
was a pile of silver. The sacred utensils were 
of purest gold, studded with inestimable 
gems. From the walls looked down the fig- 
ures of saints and angels; and in the form 


of a Greek cross the magnificence of St. So- | 


phia opened at once upon the observer, and 


presented all its gilding, its mosaics, and | 


its bronzes, its gold and gems, at a single 
glance. In its modern dress only the bare 
and dusky walls and the graceful domes re- 
main; the priceless ornaments of the shrine 
and chancel are gone; yet the columns of 
porphyry from the Temple of the Sun, and 


the green marbles of Ephesus, may yet be | 


1 Gibbon’s account of St. Sophia, iii, 523, has been 
enlarged by modern investigations. See Von Ham- 


mer, Constantinople und der Bosporus, i. 346. By- | 


zantine Arch., Texier and PuHan, p. 21-59. 








er LL ; 
distinguished, and the dull echoes of Moham.- 
medan eloquence seem profane and dissonant 
in the desecrated shrine where once the 
Christian world collected its treasures 


> . and 
poured forth its prayers. 


To perfect his grand conception of a Chris 
tian cathedral, Justinian labored With an 
ardor that never tired. Often he was seen 
under the glare of the noonday sun, whil: 
all others slept, clad in a coarse linen tunie. 
a staff in his hand, his head bound with a 
linen cloth, directing his workmen, urging 
on the indolent, and stimulating the indus. 
trious. Tradition relates that angelic vis. 
ions guided him in his labors and suggested 
his happiest ideas. A spiritual guest re- 
vealed to him a hidden treasure: a figure 
robed in white descended on the sacred site. 
and was deluded by the acute emperor into 
a promise to remain forever. But the cease- 
less industry of ten thousand laborers, toil- 
ing often by night and day, in the course of 
six years completed the Church of the Holy 
Wisdom. Four columns, tall, graceful, and 
firm, sustained the swelling dome. Its tiles 
of Rhodian clay were the lightest of build- 
ing materials. Its height from the pavement 
was one hundred and seventy-nine feet, its 
breadth one hundred. Twenty-four low and 
|rounded windows threw streams of light 
through its groined ribs of equal number. 
Four colossal figures of winged seraphim 
adorned its four angles; and from its summit 
looked down the majestic face of Christ the 
Sovereign Judge, whose noble aspect is still 
imitated or reproduced in every Byzantin 
cathedral. At the eastern end of the pil- 
lared nave, the climax of the magnificent 
interior, arose the silver screen of the altar, 
composed of twelve pillars wrought with 
arabesque devices, twined into pairs, and 
graced with holy faces. A massive cross of 
gold appeared above. The table of the altar 
was formed of molten gold, into which the 
| most costly gems had been cast in uncount- 
ed masses. Behind, the altar seats of silver, 
separated by golden pillars, were arranged 
for the bishop and clergy. Tall candelabra 
of gold, of the richest workmanship, threw 
a soft light over the glittering scene. A 
pulpit, a throne for the emperor and one for 
|the patriarch, and seats for innumerable 
priests, probably filled all the space of the 
vastern end. The altar cloths were stiff 
| with gold and gems, and patriarch and em- 
peror were adorned with robes encumbered 
with the spoils of ages. 

Such was the monument of barbaric folly 
| which Justinian transmitted to the Eastern 
Church. Feeble vanity, religious ardor, ar- 


1 Paul the Silentiary, and Anonymi, in Banduri, p. 
61. The late sultan permitted St. Sophia to be stud- 
ied, the walls purified, the figures copied, but re-cov- 
ered. See Fossati, drawings lithographed by Hague. 
London, 1854. For the first time they were seen since 
| 1453. 
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tistie genius, and inhuman waste are all ex- | witnessed wild outrages and riotous fanati- 
emplitie d in the story of the Greek cathe-} cism; its pavements were stained with blood 
dral. The world gros ined with taxation and | in the fierce struggle of the image-breakers. 
misery that the corrupt church might pos- | From its pulpit Photius pronounced the ex- 
sess a gorgeous shrine; yet the great edifice | communication of Rome and the separation 
has proved more lasting than any of its con-| of the two churches. The sweet music of 
temporaries s, and promises to be almost as/| its choristers and the splendor of its rites 
enduring as that grotesque, half-barbarous, | converted the Russians to the faith of Con- 
and half-imbecile scheme of law which Jus-| stantine. It was desecrated with barbarous 
tinian embodied in the Pandects and the | sacrileges by the Latin Crusaders; a papal 
Novels.!. Often shattered by earthquakes | priest sat for a moment in the chair of Pho- 
or defaced by insurrections, plundered by | tius ; and the hatred of the Greeks for the 
conquerors and stripped by the Turk, St. | Latins sprang up with new intensity as they 
Sophia has outlived the cathedrals of Chi ir- | saw the brutal deeds of the chivalry of the 
lemagne and the early basilicas of Rome.} West. “ Rather,” they cried, ‘ ‘would we see 
It preceded by nearly a thousand years the | the turban of Mohammed than the pope’s 
foundation of St. Peter’s. It opened a new | tiara in Constantinople.” At length, in the 
era in architecture. Its graceful dome has | opening of the tenth century of its existence, 
been imitated at Moscow and Novgorod, in| the vast cathedral beheld the most dreadful 
Florence and Rome. The boundless rich-| of all its woes. Amidst the groans and cries 
ness of its interior decorations has been | of the host of dying Greeks Mohammed I. 
nearly rivaled in the Kremlin or the chureh-| strode up its blood-stained nave, and pro- 
es of St. Petersburg.2- Yet no modern cathe-| claimed from its high altar the God and 
dral can recall such splendid and such touch-| Prophet of an accursed faith.t A golden 
ing memories as those that cluster around | crescent was raised above the dome of St. 
the central shrine of the Eastern Church. | Sophia. The Greek Church, fallen and pow- 
On Christmas-day, in the year 538, its found- | erless, yet wept over the desecration of its 
er dedicated his stately labors with a pomp- | central shrine as the chief of its humilia- 
ous pageant that exhausted the wealth and | tions; nor in all its wide domain is there 
the invention of his empire. The great) to-day a priest or layman who does not re- 
bronze doors rolled open. The emperor,| member that St. Sophia was torn from his 
clothed in purple, the patriarch, radiant | ancestors by the savage Turk, or long for the 
with cloth of gold, a host of inferior clergy, | day of its restoration. 
arrayed in the rich vesture of a corrupt rit- Not from Goth or Hun, from the fierce 
ual, filled the silver seats around the altar. | tribes of the German forests who had strick- 
The golden candlesticks poured down their} en down the mighty fabric of the Latin 
light. The courtiers and the people covered | rule, was to come the final desolation of the 
the wide expanse of the nave or dome. The| Eastern Church. In the opening of the 
graceful galleries were thronged with the | seventh century it still retained an exterior 
fairest and the noblest women of Constanti-| grandeur that overawed the feebler sees of 
nople; and Justinian, in grateful exultation,| Western Christendom. The authority of 
with arms outstretched and lifted in the at- | Constantinople, in church and state, was ad- 
titude of prayer, exclaimed, “Glory to God, | mitted at Antioch and Alexandria, in Africé 
who has deemed me worthy of such a work! | and Italy. Rome, already ambitious and 
I have conquered thee, O Solomon!” The | avaricious, was a humble dependency of the 
chant of countless choristers swelled through | Eastern empire. The arms of Narses and 
the pillared aisles. Immense sums were ex- | Belisarius had alone saved the fallen capital 
pended in lavish gifts to the poor, and the | from the rule of an Arian chief, and perhaps 
whole city shared in the boundless yet too | an Arian pope.? Nor was it without a reason- 
transient satisfaction of its master. | able sense of superior intelligence as well as 
For nine centuries in St. Sophia emperors | power that the bishops of Constantinople 
were enthroned, patriarchs installed, and | had assumed the title of Universal Patriarch, 
the Christian festivals celebrated with Ori-| and claimed a general control of the Chris- 
ental pomp. It was the favorite scene for| tian Church. Gothic Spain was yet held by 
the display of the feeble magnificence of the | the Arians; the great Lombard kingdom of 
syzantine court. The imperial marriages | Northern Italy still threatened to enforce 
and baptisms were celebrated at its altar ;| the doctrines of Arius upon the Catholics of 
and above the holy spot, in the vain pride of | Rome and Naples; at Alexandria the native 
Greek exclusiveness, was inscribed the law | - se . 
forbidding the marriage of a Byzantine | 1 Die Minner wurden mit Stricken, die Weiber mit 


| ihren Giirteln zwey und zwe sammengebunden. Von 
prince with a eer. Often its interior | | Honour . 550. the de: aside a St. Sophia was 
kt dice in: —| completed by the plunder of its ornaments and the 
1 I would scarcely wish to do injustice to Justinian’s covering up of its pictures. 
codifiers, but Gaius is better than his imitator, and the| 2 How nearly Rome became Arian forever, when its 
Twelve Tables better than Gaius. | infallible popes must have pronounced fatal heresy, 
2 The Church of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburg, is said to may be seen in the history of the time. It was long a 
surpass all that man can conceive of splendor. Dicey. | question whether Arianism would not rule the West. 
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C opts oun to pre Monophye site ion sresy, and | a Moslem ion. The f fate of Sidi us has 
submitted reluctantly to the supremacy of | grown famous in prose and song. The seve 
the Greeks; yet the Patriarch of Constanti- | churches, the crowns of seven splendii 
nople was still the chief head of Catholic | cities, have sunk into almost undiscoyer: able 
orthodoxy, and from the pulpit of St. So-| ruin. Thyatira is lost, and Sardis a brambly 
phia instructed an obedient world. waste; and travelers search in vain on the 

It was the sword of the Saracen that swept | lonely sites for the mighty cathedrals oyee 
into sudden ruin the venerable seats of early | raised in honor of St. John or the Holy Wis- 
Christianity, The children of the Arabian | dom, and for some trace of that m: wnificenc 
deserts are divided into two hostile and | that once marked the Eastern Church. Tho 
dissimilar families—the dwellers in cities | sword of the Saracens swept over Ey gypt and 
and the dwellers in the sands.’ The former, | Alexandria; the great see of Athanasius 
assuming the pacific habits of the merchant, | reduced to a wretched shadow ; the Nile was 
had laid aside the savage virtues and vices | 


nh 
] 
A 


e 


as 


cleared of its swarming monasteries; and 
of the Bedouin. They lived in the rich} Africa, Spain, and Sicily were readily taught 
fields of Yemen and Arabia the Happy ; their | to abandon the idols of Rome for the inyis- 
fleet ships bore the spices of the East to the | ible deity of Mecca. 
docks of Rome and the coast of Coromandel;| The city of Constantinople, in this period 
their caravans had founded and cherished | of desolation, embraced all that was yet lef 
the prosperity of Hira and Palmyra. But) of the Christianity of the East, unless, 
it was not from the more civilized Arabs perhaps, a purer faith had sprung up be- 
that the swift storm of reform was to break | neath the iron tread of Moslem tyranny, and 
over dying intellect and virtue. The fiery | the virtues of an age of martyrdom were re- 
children of the desert, free, impetuous, inde-| vived among the obscure and forgotten 
pendent, whose companions from infancy | fragments of the churches of Asia or the 
had been the boundless landscape of sand Nile. But all the visible strength of the 
and sky, the hot sun, the splendid wander- Eastern faith seemed shut up, with the 
ers of the night, who never rested, who had | treasures of Greek art, within the walls of 
no home nor possessions but the dromedary Constantinople. Twice the vast hordes of 
and a tent, were now to be moved by great ardent Saracens thronged around the trem- 
thoughts, and to issue from Arabia armed bling city; the shores of the Bosphorus were 
with a comparative truth. Amidst the wide ravaged by the children of the desert; and 
decay of Christianity, the apparent flight of | it seemed probable that the Sclaves of Rus- 
honesty and mental vigor from the earth, sia and the Goths of Middle Europe must, 
the cry of fallen human nature for reform with the fall of the capital, be reduced to 
was answered by a wild voice from Mecca. | adopt the doctrines and the Prophet of 
A Bedouin, though softened somewhat by a Mecca. But for the powerful walls of the 
more pacific life, Mohammed preached to | Christian citadel, and the foresight of Con- 
the dull world God and himself. stantine, rather than the valor of its trem- 
Mecca is described as one of those places | bling emperors and people, no human arm 
where only necessity or habit could induce | could have stayed the march of that swarm 
men to dwell.?- An arid valley, shut in by | of enthusiasts who preached and fought for 
bare and rugged mountains, is watered by a| the conversion of the West; and a more 
few feeble springs that support its scanty | successful crusade of the horsemen of Kho- 
herbage. The hot sun, the perpetual blasts | rassan and the emirs of Mecca would have 
of the desert, are imprisoned in its narrow | planted the crescent on the walls of Mentz 
cleft, and the surrounding rocks reflect and | or Worms. The trembling people guarded 
deepen the torrid heat. Yet, by the vigor-| their gates; the Greek fire destroyed hosts 
ous impulse of a single active mind, the) of infidels; the Saracens melted away in the 
Arabian village became the rival of Rome | inclement winter; and six centuries passed, 
and of Constantinople; and when Moham- during which Christianity fixed itself in the 
med, half crazed by the problems of life and | heart ‘of Russia, and a Christian empire had 
of immortality, prayed and fasted amidst | civilized and conquered the Niebelungs and 
its loftiest cliffs, he was preparing the swift | the Hungarians, the Batavian and the Swede. 
destruction of that degenerate Christianity | The citadel of Constantine gave Christendom 
that had grown up in the venerable churches | six centuries of progress before it yielded 
once tended by Mark and John.* At his | to the shocks of time and the rage of the 
death his followers issued from the desert, | Turks. 
and the sword of the Saracens, during the| Of this period of comparative rest the 
seventh and eighth centuries, perfected their | most memorable event was the final separa- 
work of purification or of desolation. Jeru- | tion of the Greek from the Latin Church and 
salem, strewn with Christian dead, became | the deposition of the bishop of the West from 
i“ an equal station in the Christian hierarchy 


Amari, La Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, i. 34, 
Muir, Life of Mohammed, vol. i. p. 3. 

Muir's picture of the youth of the Prophet is the} ' For the desolation of the seven churches see Bur- 
most complete we have. ton, Arundel, and Chandler. 
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with the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexan- | the office they had won by fraud or violence, 
dria. To the faithful congregations of the and to dazzle the world by vain assumptions 
orthodox East the Latin pontiff is the Judas | and idle display. More honest, because more 
of the band of bishops. He has been deposed intelligent, the bishops of the Eastern cities 
from his high place; he is an excommunicate | still preserved some traits of the earlier sim- 
and accursed; the Patriarch of Moscow has | plicity. The two Gregorys, Basil, Meletius, 
assumed the vacant seat created by his apos-| and Chrysostom might do credit to the 
tasy, and a bitter warfare has raged between church of a cultivated age; but the popes 
the rival churches, in which the praise of hu- | were grossly ignorant, and the Latin see a 
manity or merey can least be ascribed to that | centre of moral decay. The pen of the 
of Rome. Often the cruel popes labored to | ascetic Jerome has left a vigorous sketch of 
pring bloodshed and disunion within the the growing vices of Rome. As the Latin 
walls of Constantinople, aimed the assassin’s | prelates sank lower in barbarous ignorance 
dagger at its emperors, encouraged the rage | their pretensions rose; but the Eastern em- 
of the Crusaders, or smiled, while they trem-| perors treated them with little ceremony, 


bled, at its fall. 
ting fury of the Church of Rome was aimed 

against Russia and the Patriarch of Moscow. 

The Poles were incited to become the cham- 

pions of Catholicism. For nearly a century 

the most fertile fields of Russia were desola- 

ted by the fierce missionaries of the West; 

the monasteries were sacked, the orthodox 

bishops tortured into submission. Moscow 

perished in a memorable conflagration. The 

Russian hierarchy were corrupted or intimi- 

dated. A usurper, the tool of the Jesuits, 

reigned in the holy city, and amidst the 

scenes of national ruin in which they have 
so often triumphed the popes seemed about 

to extend their spiritual empire over regions 
that had never felt their sway. But the 
Seclavic nation rose, led by its patriotic 
priests, the Catholics were expelled with 
heroic courage, and Poland has suffered in 
modern times for the cruel policy of the Jes- 
uits and the guilt of its ancestors. 

The schism between the Eastern patri- 
archs and the Pope of Rome sprang, no 
doubt, from early differences, from opposing 
interests, and from varying traditions.? In 
the first century the mild Polycarp, who 
ruled, by superior sanctity, the Syrian 
churches, opposed Anicetus, the presbyter 
or bishop of Rome, in his own city, and de- 
fended the usages of Ephesus. Anicetus 
modestly yielded, for he was, perhaps, a dis- 
ciple of Paul;* but as the Roman see grew 
rich and powerful, it was almost the first of 
the early churches to fall into superstitious 
decay. Its early popes, Zephyrinus, Callix- 
tus, Victor, bear no honest characters.t Its 
episcopal chair became the object of intrigue 
and corrupt ambition. Pride came with 
moral decay, and the fallen bishops of Rome 
hoped to hide their own spiritual degrada- 
tion in a fabulous claim to the succession 
from St. Peter. Conscious of their own 
crimes, they strove to exalt the authority of 

1 Mosheim, i. p. 513. Gieseler, i. 503. John Jejuna- 
tor assumes the title of Universal Patriarch, 587. Greg- 
ory the Great thinks the title impious. 

2 Mosheimn, i. p. 513. 

3 Eusebius, Ecc. Hist., v. 24. Eusebius calls Anice- 
tus presbyter. 

* Milman, Lat. Christ. 


the universal bishop. 
chief centres of Christianity in the East un- 


In a later age the persecu- | exiled or punished the popes at will, and the 


Patriarch of Constantinople declared himself 
With the fall of the 


der the assaults of the Saracens, the ambi- 
tion of Rome revived. It aimed to subject 
or to destroy the Eastern Church, as it had 
already eradicated its rivals from Gaul or 
Britain, persecuted the Church of Scotland, 
and was to reduce cultivated Ireland to a 
forlorn and bleeding waste. Doctrinal dif- 
ferences and varying rites added lasting hos- 
tility to the war of ambition, and the Church 
of Rome, to the purer faith of Constantino- 
ple, seemed lost in fatal heresy. It had 
added to the Nicene Creed, from the decrees 
of a Spanish council, the unauthorized Jilio- 
que.’ It refused to allow its clergy to marry, 
in direct revolt from the well-known decis- 
ion of Nice. Its abject worship of images 
and the Host, its ignorance, its dependence 
upon the Western barbarians, its pretension 
to a place above all the other patriarchates 
in honor and power, naturally excited the 
disapprobation and the fear of its Eastern 
brethren; and at length Antioch and Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem and Constantinople, unit- 
ed in deposing forever from his place in the 
@hristian Church the heretical and ambi- 
tious Bishop of Rome. 

The chief source of this remarkable sep- 
aration, the founder of the independence of 
Eastern thought, was Photius,’ Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Noman of his period could 
rival his various learning and his extensive 
acquaintance with the Greek classics. His 
vast and careful library, or selections from 
more than two hundred writers, passes over 
a boundless field of philosophy and general 
literature, preserves the finest passages of 
Herodotus or Plutarch, and indicates an in- 
tellect avid, industrious, and refined. Pho- 
tius, in literary activity, was the Johnson, 
the Gibbon, of his century. As a layman he 
had traveled to the cities of the Arabs, and 
had been employed in high offices at the 
Byzantine court. In 858 the Patriarch Igna- 


1 The procession from the Father and the Son first 
appears at the Council of Toledo. See Gieseler, ii. 73. 
Its adoption by Protestant churches was indiscreet. 

2 Schnitzler, L’Empire des Tears. 
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tius was deposed by the Emperor Michael, | under Hildebrand, it seemed to grasp at y 


ni 
il. 


and Photius was raised to the first station in | versal empire; and the rude Crusaders gay 
the Eastern Church. The Romish see, eager | admired, and finally plundered the sacra 
to control the politics of Constantinople, | treasures of St. Sophia. 


Yet the Greeks 
assumed the cause of Ignatius, deposed or | would never relent in their hatred of Rome 


excommunicated his rival, and began its | Within their crumbling walls, helpless be. 
ceaseless war against a scholar and a thinker | fore a savage foe, they cherished to the 
whose severe pen and vigorous intellect were hour of their freedom their devotion to 
to deal it blows that were never to lose their 
sting. In his famous encyclical Photius’ re- 
viewed the errors of the papal see, and held 
up to the Christian Church the heresies and | slavery under the Turk, would hold ay; 
the corruptions of Rome. He pointed out | friendly intercourse with the defamers of 
its interpolated creed, its Jewish tendency, the Nicene Council. 
its paschal lamb that was eaten by pope and Sadly indeed had the Nicene patriarchates 
bishops, its celibacy, and itscountless crimes. | fallen from that material splendor which had 
His learning and his logic confounded his | made them illustrious in the reign of Cop- 
dull opponents, nor was there any one of the |stantine. A few feeble and down-trodden 
period who could meet his unequaled intel- | Greeks represented the Church of Alexan- 
lect in the field of controversy. Yet the con- | dria; the trembling Patriarch of Jerusaley 
test was long and doubtful; the Eastern pa- | was seldom safe at the sepulchre or the 
triarchs sustained their brilliant leader; the | cross ;? Antioch had sunk into a Turkish 
West sided with the popes. Photius was | town;? the Syrian shore was stréwn with 
driven into exile. Ignatius ruled in St. So- | the wrecks of convents and cathedrals. Thy 
phia; he died, and Photius was again re- | madmen of the Crusades had nearly com- 
stored. Even the pope was reconciled to his | pleted the destruction of the Eastern Church, 
return; but a new emperor banished the | and in the utter ruin of the city of Constan- 
scholar to a lonely monastery in Armenia, | tine the last of the patriarchs had been con- 
where, perhaps, he died. Gleaming out an | verted into a Turkish slave. A Greek pop- 
intellectual prodigy in the dark age of gen- | ulation, indeed, considerable in numbers, 
eral ignorance, Photius has won no low place | still gathered around desecrated St. Sophia, 
in the annals of mental progress. His wide |or occupied the fertile fields of European 
reading and his acute disquisitions have not | Turkey, but it was fast sinking into extreme 
been lost to posterity ; his bold and patriot- | ignorance, and the learning and the genius 
ic defense of the liberties of the East saved | that had adorned the age of Photius or Jus- 
from contempt the decisions of Nice, and re- | tinian seemed forever passed away. From 
pelled from half the Christian world the | the depth of its abasement no human power 
later abuses of Rome. could extricate the fallen church. Rome 
It was the theory of the Greeks that there | pursued its feeble rivals of Constantinopl 
were five patriarchates equal in power and | and Antioch with menaces and dangerous 
authority, but that the capital city of the | intrigues; it would have rejoiced to sweep 
empire must hold a titular precedence in | from the earth the four patriarchates that 
rank. So long as Rome remained the source | had condemned its heresies, its follies, or its 
of government it had been allowed the prima- | crimes; and from the time of the dull, mis- 
cy; when it sank into neglect and ruin, it | chievous Hildebrand had threatened an in- 
was supplanted by the superior dignity of | stant ruin to priests or people who might 
Constamtinople.? But the severe strictures | dare to oppose its absolute rule of the earth. 
of Photius had now drawn the attention of | It seemed as if the moment had come for the 
the Eastern churches to the false doctrines | complete submission of all Christendom to 
and the rising ambitionof Rome. A century |the usurping popes. The four patriarchs 
of discord was followed by a final separation | might well fall down and worship their 
in 1054. The Roman legates boldly affixed an | prosperous brother, whom they had so bold- 
excommunication of the Greek emperor and | ly ejected from the apostolic family, but who 
his adherents to the altar of St. Sophia; the | had now risen to rule over all Western Eu- 
patriarch, in reply, pronounced an anathema | rope; whose hands were yet red with the 
against the pope. Alexandria, Antioch, and | blood of the Albigenses, the Vaudois, the 
Jerusalem joined in the condemnation; nor | Hussites, and the Lollards; whose symbol 
has Rome ever again been admitted into the | was death to the heretic, and who had re- 
communion of the early churches. Soon, | solved to drag at his spiritual triumph the 
: > : 7 nations racked by the scourge and flame, 
1 The Jesuits (see Migne, Pat. Greec., 101, 4) still rage 
against Photius. He is callidus, hypocrita, ambitio- | ret eT . 
sus, falsarius, tyrannus, attamen ingenio et eruditione | 1 Gieseler, ii. 227,n. Posuit Deus ecclesiam suam in 
non caruit. | quinque patriarchiis, etc. 
* Mouravieff, p. 292. The Patriarch Jeremiah, inthe | 2? William of Malniesbury, iv. 2 (1099), says the Sara- 
midst of his humiliation and exile, called himself Uni- | cens permitted the patriarch to remain. 


versal Patriarch—of the whole universe; but the claim 3 The Patriarch of Antioch removed to Damascus. 
involves no infallibility. | See Neaie. 
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kings terrified by interdict or excommuni- 
cation. 

But there had grown up meantime a new 
centre of Oriental Christianity, inaccessible 
to the persecutions of Rome, and the seeds 
of progress, nurture “1 amidst the hot land- 
scapes and the golden clime of Syria and the 
South, had ripened in an unknown land, 
where Herodotus had traced the wandering 
Scythians, and the Greek dramatist placed 
the scene of his grandest fables. The East- 
ern Church seemed transplanted without a 
change to the boundless wilderness of me- 
dieval Russia.’ Monks and anchorites, more 
hardy and more terrible in their asceticism 
than those who had swarmed around Paul 
and Anthony in the Egyptian deserts, or had 
founded the sacred fortresses of Mount Athos, 
had lived and prayed amidst the Russian 
steppes, borne the fierce rigors of an arctic 
climate, and met with joy the frozen horrors 
ofthe Northern seas. Moscow and Novgorod 
were belted with a chain of massive con- 
vents, from whose lofty walls the conquer- 
ing Tartars had been repelled with shame. 
The bare islands of the Arctic Ocean, where 
even the hardy Esquimaux had failed to 
find a habitation, were covered with the 
rude huts of Russian monks. Nor have the 
annals of asceticism any examples of human 
endurance that can nary with the self- 
chosen pains of Sergius, or Savatie, or Nikon. | 
To their penance and their toils the labors 
of Benedict were light, the discipline of Lo- 
yola a life of indulgence. They fled to the 
lonely birch wood or the frozen island. 
Hunger, solitude, the horrors of a climate 
where winter and night ruled for half the 
year, the summer burning but not invigor- 
ating the earth, the plague of countless 
stinging insects from whose assaults the 
wild beasts fled in terror, malaria and 
gloom, failed to check their devotion or dis- 
turb their holy meditations. Lives of strange 
austerity and patient faith have rolled on 
unrecorded in these frightful retreats. The 
heroism of the squalid and savage saint 
was often never recognized until his ema- 
ciated frame was seen no more among men ;? 
but over his poor remains, now more valued 
than heaps of gems, his superstitious coun- 
trymen would erect a magnificent convent, 
and kings and prelates bring their treasures 
to his shrine. Labor was always the duty 
of a Russian monk ; sometimes intense study 
was joined to his devotions; and minds for- 
tified by reer: bodies hardened to su- 


1 Curzon, Levant, p. 340, etc., describes the for- 
tress monasteries of Mount Athos; they are revived 
in the Holy Trinity of Moscow. See Lowth, Krem- 
lin. For Solovetsky, see Dixon’s pleasant picture of 
that wonderful community, flourishing in an arctic 
waste, 

? Sergius, Basil, the wild hermits mentioned by a 
Series of travelers, the founders of Solovetsky; the 
more recent hermits in Russia are more Oriental than 
Western monks; are dervishes, or Brahmin devotees. 


perhuman endurance, natural capacities en- 
larged by rigorous culture, have rescued from 
the convent or the hermitage many of the 
men who have proved most useful to the 
progress of the Sclavonic race. 

If the monasteries of Mount Athos or Ara- 
rat were successfully copied on the Lauras 
of Moscow and Solovetsky, not less careful- 
ly were the patriarchates and bishoprics, 
the rituals and the cathedrals, of Antioch 
or Constantinople renewed in the Russian 
steppes. At Kief, for three centuries the 
centre of Russian Christendom, the bishop 
or metropolitan was usually borrowed or or- 
dained from the court of the Cwsars. At 
Novgorod, and afterward at Moscow, arose 
a chain of curious churches—low, covered 
with glittering and fantastic domes, and 
shining within with a rude imitation of St. 
Sophia. At Moscow a patriarch was ap- 
pointed,’ with the consent of the four an- 
cient patriarchates, to take the place of he- 
retical Rome. A priesthood, bearded, robed, 
and disciplined in the Greek model, formed 
his missionary aid; and the soft music, the 
gay ritual, and the classic processions and 
chants that had won the hearts of the early 
Russians were swiftly scattered through the 
countless congregations that sprang up in 
the frozen North. The library of Photius 
and the sermons of Chrysostom became fa- 
miliar to the Russian priest, at least in name. 
The manners, looks, dress, and carriage of 
the people of Constantinople were trans- 
ferred to the towns and cities of Russia. 
rhe ezars boasted a descent from the suc- 
cessors of Constantine, and traced a lineage 
back to Philip and Alexander, revived in 
their families the classic names, and ceased 
to be altogether barbarous. Nor did the 
four Eastern patriarchates see without exul- 
tation the rise of that vigorous power whose 
devotion to the creed of Nice might prove a 
safeguard against the ambition of Rome, 
and in some distant hour relieve Antioch, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and Jerusalem 
from their bitter subjection to the Turk. 
Not seldom the oppressed and trembling 
patriarchs from the South made their way 
in poverty and contempt to the Russian 
court, and were received with honor, emolu- 
ments, and signal veneration by the rulers 
and the people. Through many a period of 
danger the Russian patriarchate has extend- 
ed a kindly aid to its feebler brethren, has 
protected the Greek population of Turkey, 
has shielded the Patriarch of Jerusalem from 
the malice of his Latin rival, and rescued 
the holy places from the sole eustody of the 
Roman heretic; and one,? perhaps the rul- 


1 Mouravieff. In 1587. 
have been no impostor. 
Dis. on Jeremiah. 

2 Kinglake, Crimean War. “ By causing a persistent, 
hostile use to be made of the fleet,” vol. i. p. 487. The 
French emperor fanned the quarrels of the churches. 


Jeremiah seems, at least, to 
See Mouravieff's Appendix, 
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ing, cause of the Crimean war was the re- | the envoys of various religions. The Mys. 
ligious question of the Holy Sepulchre and | Sulmans of the Volga pressed him to belieyg 
the keen affront offered by the unscrupulous | in their Prophet, the Western Christians jy 
ruler of France, in the interests of the pa- | their pope, the Jew in Moses, the Greek phi- 
pacy or of himself, to the Eastern Church. | losophers in Attic culture. The ferocious 
Nor can it be doubted that the new Con- | ruler listened, but sent an embassy to Con. 
stantine who is to rescue the ancient seats of | stantinople to observe the manners and tho 
Christianity from the rule of Islam will come | faith of the city of the Cesars.' Basil the 
from the North, and that the five Eastern | emperor and his acute patriarch prepared q 
patriarchates, united and vigorous, must religious spectacle of rare magnificence to 
once more taste an uninterrupted freedom. | dazzle and: convert their savage and simple 

A fair-haired Swede or Norman, Rurik, in | guests. It was a high festival. St. Sophia, 
the close of the ninth century (862), when | magnificent in gold and mosaic, blazed with 
Alfred was about to rescue England from }|a thousand lights. The 
Danish barbarism, when the empire of the 
great Charles had dissolved into warring | 


Russian envoys 
were placed in a position from whence, at a 
single glance, they might survey the splen- 
fragments, entered Ryssia at the invitation | dors of the noblest of Christian churches, 
of its Sclavoniec tribes, and founded at Kief | and a ritual that had been adorned by <he 
and Novgorod the central fabric of the Rus- | costly devices of ages. ; 
sian power.' 


Accustomed only to 
With flowing locks and stal-|the rude worship of their forest gods, the 
wart forms, the hardy Norsemen ruled with | simple Sclaves were converted by a splendid 
vigor, and brought comparative repose to|show that seemed the foretaste of Asgard 
the obedient people; but they were pagans, | or of Paradise. The incense smoked, the 
worshiping gods formed from huge logs of | chants resounded, the patriarch, gleaming 
wood, grotesquely carved and adorned with | with gems and gold, entered the church; 
gems. They had heard by report of the | but when the long procession of acolytes 
wonders of civilization, of the splendid city | and deacons, bearing torches in their hands, 
to the southward on the shores of the Eux- | and with white wings on their shoulders, 
ine, rich with the treasures of commerce and | passed out of the sanctuary, and all the peo- 
of art; and more than once great fleets of | ple fell on their knees, shouting “Kyrie Elei- 
the avaricious and inquisitive barbarians |son!” the Russians, supposing the white- 
had assailed the port and the walls of Con- winged children to be angels, took their 
stantinople, confident in their own strength, | guides by the hand and expressed their won- 
and conscious, perhaps, of the cowardice of | der and theirawe. “Do you not know,” said 
the Greeks. Once the city would have fall- | the acute Greeks, “that the angels are sent 
en had not the learned patriarch Photius | down from heaven to join in our services?” 
worked a miracle by touching the sea with | “We are convinced!” cried the 


Russians. 
the holy garments of the Virgin. 


The sea | “Let us return home.” The pious or the im- 
rose in a violent storm, and dashed in pieces | pious fraud, and the matchless pageant of St. 
the frail vessels of the barbarians. Later | Sophia, had converted a nation; nor could the 
emperors were content to purchase their for- | dull Justinian, when he labored to perfect his 
bearance by lavish gifts. A friendly inter- | favorite shrine, have conceived, amidst all 
course was established between the Russians | his exultation, that the magnificent dome 
and the Greeks; and at length a royal con- | and the silver altar, the gleaming lights and 
vert, the Princess Olga, was baptized, with | graceful ritual of his cathedral, would allure 
imposing ceremonies, at Constantinople, re- | half the world to the faith of Nice. 
ceived the august name of Helena, the moth- | Viadimir received the account of his en- 
er of Constantine, and strove to win over | voys with some hesitation. He besieged the 
her countrymen from the worship of idols to | city of Kherson, in the Crimea, and vowed 
the Nicene faith. She was unsuccessful; | that, should he succeed in taking it, he 
yet the name of Olga, the first Christian | would be baptized. The city yielded, torn 
princess, is venerated and preserved in the | and bleeding, to its savage foe; but still the 
reigning family of the czars. Her grandson, | slow convert hesitated. He sent an embassy 
Vladimir (988), founds the Russian Church. | to the Emperor Basil, demanding his sister 
A rude and simple savage, cruel and terri- | in marriage. He promised, on that condi- 
ble, his conversion to the faith of Constan- | tion, to become a Christian. He threatened 
tine is the dawn of Russian civilization, the | that, if he were refused, he would lay Con- 
chief event in the history of Eastern prog- | stantinople as low as Kherson. Anne, sister 
ress. He heard, it is said, the arguments of | of Basil, nurtured in the luxury of a Byzan- 
oct pe | tine palace, was the victim led forth to grace 
! Karamsin gives from Nestor, Nikon, and the an- | the rade lodge of the Sclavonic prince. Her 
nalists his clear and interesting narrative. See vol. | ——— Sat PRET | BIRD Fay RS . 
i., Sources de l’'Hist. de Russ., Les Chroniques. The 1 Photius claimed the conversion of the Russians. 





name of Rurik was common in France, p. 53, among | 
its invaders. 
? Karamsin, vol. i. p. 62, 99, describes the supersti- 


tion, the ignorance, of the Sclaves. } 


The Russians assert that St. Andrew visited Kief; 


| but the influence of saint or bishop was feeble. Sce 


Schnitzler, L’Empire des Tsars, iii. 485. 
2 Schnitzler, iii. 489. 
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sister already sat upon the German throne. | 
Anne, most effective of missionaries, bore 
Christianity to the wild tribes of the frozen 
North, and with more fortitude orresignation, 
perhaps, than a Xavier or a Boniface, gave 
her hand to her ferocious suitor, and saved 
her country and her faith. Vladimir was 
baptized. He converted the Russians by no 
inconclusive arguments. He ordered the | 
whole population of Kief, his capital, to be 
immersed in the swelling river, while the | 
priests read prayers upon the banks. The | 
huge log of wood, Peroun, which had for | 
generations been the object of adoration | 
to the savage Russians, was dragged at 
the horse’s tail over mount and vale, was 
scourged by twelve mounted lictors,! and 
thrown into the Dnieper; and Vladimir the 
Great, the near connection of the Christian 


emperors of Germany and of Constantinople, | 


in the close of the tenth century, strove to 
reform Russia, and perhaps himself. It 
was that mournful epoch, the year 1000, 


when all Catholic Europe, plunged in ig- | 


norance and general woe, was watching for 
the last hour of existence, when it was be- 
a 
li 


eyed that the heavens must soon melt in a} 


general conflagration, and the earth perish 
in seas of fire. A wave of religious excite- 
ment passed over Germany and France; pil- 
grims flocked in unusual numbers to the 
Holy Sepulchre; the altars were thronged 
with ceaseless worshipers ; and Russia, shar- 


ing in the general revival, seems to have | 


gladly welcomed the Greek missionaries. 


Churches were built at Kief in imitation of 


St. Sophia, Byzantine bishops ruled in the 
royal city, and the docile, placable, imagi- 
native Sclaves began to adopt the manners 
of Constantinople, and share the virtues and 
vices of the Greeks. 

From the year 1000—no ominous period 
to Eastern civilization?—Russia begins its 
career as a Christian nation ; was the spirit- 
nal offspring of the Byzantine Church; re- 
ceived its ordination from St. Sophia, its 
bishops from the schools of Constantinople ; 


obtained an alphabet formed from the Greek ; | 


read the Scriptures in the Sclavonic tongue 
was transformed from utter barbarism to a 


to threaten its extinction. For two cen- 
turies the vast hordes of Tartars, from Gen- 
ghis-Khan to Tamerlane, desolated the fairest 
fields of Russia, and reduced almost to a 
savage wilderness the land that had seemed 
about to surpass Western Europe in civil 
and religious progress. A few huge and 
battlemented monasteries defied the rage of 
the invaders, and alone kept alive the faith 
and the liberty of the Sclaves. In the midst 
of their humiliation the bishops of Moscow 


}and Kief beheld the sudden fall of the holy 


city from whence had come their earliest 
inspiration. Constantinople sank before 
the arms of Mohammed.' St. Sophia was 
desecrated by an alien worship. A common 
|ruin had ingulfed the five great Eastern 
| patriarchates. Meantime their ambitious 
|rival in the West had fixed its supremacy 
over all the European powers, and was al- 
| ready exciting Catholic Poland to crush the 
| last elements of Russian freedom, to enforce 
the heresies of Rome upon Moscow or Novy- 
gorod.? 

In the sixteenth century, torn by genera- 
tions of discord and of hostile ravages, Rus- 
sia began once more to rise into greatness. 
From 1533 to 1584 Ivan the Terrible, a bar- 
barian more cruel and more frightful in his 
ragé than his ancestors Rurik or Vladimir, 
ruled with suecess over the reviving nation, 
and in his moments of sanity renewed the 
sources of Russian civilization. He intro- 
duced the printing-press, opened a com- 
|meree with England, advanced the progress 
of the church. The contemporary of Henry 
| VII. and Edward VL., of Elizabeth—whose 

hand he is said to have demanded—of Charles 
| V. and Franeis I, the name of Russia was 
| now again familiar to Western Europe, sul- 
| lied by the horrible renown of Ivan, who 
was reported to have surpassed the crimes 
| and cruelties of all the tyrants of the past. 
| His early rule had been marked by piety 
and generous patriotism ;. for thirteen years 
| he seemed a Christian hero destined to adorn 
his age by generous deeds. Then a cloud 
passed over his intellect ; he sank into gross 
vice and loathsome cruelty; his nobles, his 
| courtiers, and his people perished wherever 


softer culture, and learned the worth of edu- | he came; he blotted whole towns from ex- 
cation. Five centuries pass on over the vary- | istence ; he covered the land with blood- 


ing fortunes of the Russian Church; the | shed. 


It was his amusement to see hale 


descendants of Rurik and of Vladimir — lusty monks torn to pieces by wild 
rule over the Sclavonic race; the feeble rays | beasts, to inspect his innocent victims as 
of Constantinopolitan civilization extend | they writhed in fearful tortures. Yet was 


themselves more and more over the savage 


5 | zeal for religion so ardent that he often 


tribes. But the sad disasters that have fall- | retired to a monastery for pious meditation, 


en upon Eastern Christianity seem once mort 


' Karamsin, i. 109, describes the god Peroun, Dieu 


ably with a Bambino or a piece of the true cross. 


. _ - 


! Von Hammer, Ges. Osman, R., i. 549, describes 
with vigor the fate of St. Sophia and its worshipers. 

2 Hildebrand, among his wide pretensions, claimed 
de la foudre—de bois, avec une téte dargent et des | Russia as belonging to Rome. In their extravagant 
moustaches d’or. Yet Peroun might compare favor- | folly the popes fancied that the earth belonged to them 


as the vicegerents of Christ, and proceeded to exereise 


2 In this year Gerbert was pope and Europe lost in | their authority. The notion has been revived and 


gnorance: the pope seemed a sorcerer; the noble 
nd the kings could seldom read or write. 


s | fixed by the recent council. The popes gave Ireland 
to the English and America to Spain. 
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rang the matin bell himself at three in the |the maddest of architectural design; 


morning, and passed whole days in prayer. 
Monster, fanatic, to whose crimes Henry 
VIII. might seem merciful, or Charles Y. be- 
nevolent, Ivan the Terrible ruled over his 
submissive people with a sway perfect in its 
despotism. His people revered him with a 
strange infatuation; the assassin’s dagger 
was never raised against him; and he died 
in old age, after a long and prosperous reign, 
and was laid in the crypts of the Kremlin. 
Moscow, on the banks of the beautiful 
Moskwa, the holy city of the Russians, was 
now become the capital of an empire vigor- 
ous and united; nor has any metropolis ever | 
so fixed the affections and the reverence of | 
a whole people, or become so perfectly the 
hallowed shrine of a national faith. Not | 
Ephesus was as dear to the languid Syrian, | 
nor Constantinople to the Greek.’ Holy Mos- | 
cow, belted with convents, crowned with the | 
rich spiritual and material splendors of the | 
Kremlin, with the tombs of the ezars and | 
the bones of the saints, has become to the | 
fanciful and ardent Russian a spot conse- 
crated in the annals of religion and of his 
country. Pilgrims in yearly inundations 
flock to it from all the borders of a land 
where pilgrimages are yet a sacred duty; 
the ezar and the serf, the Siberian and the 
Cossack, meet in the Church of the Assump- 
tion, or lay their various offerings in the | 
treasury of the monks of the Holy Trinity. | 
The traveler who passes swiftly between the | 
endless forests of the level country sees as 
he draws near and stands on the neighbor- | 
ing hills a rich and wonderful city, crowned | 
with a glittering circle of cupolas, blue, red, | 
green, or gold, and teeming every where | 
with the emblems of the Nicene faith. One 
strange building near the Kremlin is the | 
wildest that fancy ever conceived. Basil, a | 
hermit, naked and bound with an iron chain, 
winter or summer, wandered through the 
streets of Moscow. 


| 


He alone dared to re- | 
buke the old emperor, Ivan the Terrible, for 
his fearful crimes; and when the hermit 
died Ivan resolved to build a cathedral over 
the tomb of the saint. It was one madman 
doing honor to another; and day after day 
the aged tyrant sat in his tower on the Krem- | 
lin watching the strange building rise like 
an exhalation; the pagodas, cupolas, stair- 
cases, pinnacles, blend in wild confusion, 
and his own mad dreams shape themselves 
in stone. Justinian had built on in dull im- 
becility ; Ivan in furious lunacy. At length 


| 
| 


2 “Our men say,” writes Richard Chancellor, “ that 
in bigness it” (Moscow) “is as great as the city of 
London, with the suburbs thereof.” He notices the 
nine churches of the Kremlin; the majesty of Ivan 
the Terrible, his jewels, gold, his diadem, and his 
courtiers clad in cloth of gold; the beauty of Mos- 
cow, the wooden houses of the Russians, their Greek 
faith, He went to Russia in 1553. He describes their 
long fasts, their service in their own tongue, their 
leavened bread at the communion. 





S Was 
finished, and the emperor put out the eyes 
of his architect lest he might build anoth, r 
cathedral as surpassingly fair as his own. 
In the Kremlin centres the swelling tide 
of Russian faith; in the Cathedral of Michael] 
the Archangel lie ranged around the walls 
the long succession of the buried ezars unt] 
near the period of Peter the Great; in th, 
chapel or church of the Repose of the Virgin, 
from Ivan the Terrible, the czars have heey 
crowned ; in its tower the Russian primates 
were elected. It is crowded with pictures 
hallowed by entrancing associations to the 
imaginative people, and rich with relics deay 
to the Russian and the Greek. Within th 
Kremlin a glitter of enchantment seems to 
hang over the path of the visitor; the ground 
he treads is the holiest upon earth to count- 
less pilgrims ; on every side he sees the peas- 
ant casting himself on the bare stones; 


t} 
tht 


priests employed in ceaseless adoration ; pal- 


aces splendid with the decorations of ages, 


j and gay churches stored with gems and gold, 


before whose priceless treasures even the 
wealth of St. Sophia and of Constantinople 
might seem only tolerable indigence ;* nor 
any where has the gorgeous taste for glitter- 
ing baubles and wasteful pomp, the legacy 


| of the Byzantine court, been so carefully ap- 


plied as within the grotesque battlements 
of the Kremlin Hill. It resembles one of 
the robber caves of the Arabian legend, 
where the spoil of generations of plunder- 
ers was heaped up in masses of uncounted 
wealth. Moscow spreads broad and _ pros- 
perous around its ancient fortress, the Con- 
stantinople of the North. Sixty miles from 
the holy city, in the midst of the wild and 
endless forest, sprang up in the year 1338 
the Monastery of the Holy Trinity. When 
the Black Death was desolating the human 
race, and the vices of men seemed about to 
bring their own extirpation, the solemn ref- 
uge of meditative souls grew into a vast as- 
semblage of buildings; its huge and lofty 
walls, its wide circuit of churches and con- 
vents, its swarm of brave as well as pi- 
ous monks, defied the rage of the Tartar 
hordes; and from the battlements of the 
Holy Trinity saints and anchorites, bishops 


}and deacons, summoned their countrymen 


to the holy wars against pagan Cossack or 
Catholic Pole.2 Hermits more than once 
have saved Russia. Sergius, the Tell, the 


1 Schnitzler, La Russie, La Pologne, etc., p. 63. It 
resembles ces concrétions de stalactites od la nature 
imite l'art. Lowth, Kremlin, has some clear pictures. 
Spottiswoode thinks Moscow more beautiful in win- 
ter, covered with snow, than in summer, p. 245. 

2 Dicey, A Month in Russia, 1866, gives a lively pic- 
ture of Moscow. ‘“ The wealth of Russia,” he says, 
“‘would not suffice to buy the treasures of the cathe- 
dral church at Moscow,” p. 108, 

3 Schnitzler, La Russie, etc., p. 97. Le monastere 
fut un refuge pour les vrais enfans de la patrie, et ses 
trésors soldérent les defenseurs, etc. 
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Wallace of his country, was a wild anchorite, 
\iding in impenetrable forests.’ At the bat- 
tle of the Don (1380) his prayers and the 
alor of his monks, clothed in steel, broke 
the power of the Tartars. From the moat 
and the towers of the Holy Trinity the Cath- 
lic Poles (1613) were beaten back in a wild 
onfusion of fighting monks and raging de- 
mons; nor, had the convent of Sergius fall- 
en—the last retreat of Russian freedom— 
would the pope and the Jesuits ever have 
released from their grasp the sinking fabric 
ff the Russian Church. 

The sacred city became in 1587 the seat 
of the fifth patriarchate, and assumed, in the 

pinion of the East, the place made vacant 

y the fall of the Roman see. Jeremiah, a 

wandering patriarch from Constantinople, 
consecrated his brother Job of Moscow; the 
Kremlin resounded with thanksgiving ; the 
happy ezar loaded the Greek prelate with 
cenerous gifts ; Antioch, Alexandria, and Je- 
rusalem welcomed the new representative 
of the Nicene hierarchy; Russia was filled 
with holy joy, and the Patriarch of Moscow 
ruled over the Sclavoniec Church.? Yet never 
were the Eastern patriarchates nearer their 
destruction ; and Russia was now to prepare 
for that final struggle with the pope, the Jes- 
uits, and the Poles, from which she arose, 
at length, wounded and bleeding, to a new 
career. In the close of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, Theodore, the last of the descendants of 
Rurik, sat on the throne of the czars. His 
mildness, his weakness, and his superstition 
had left him little real authority. The bold, 
aspiring, unscrupulous Boris Godunoff ruled 
in the name of his master. Already Boris 
had stained his conscience with a fearful 
crime, and had procured the assassination 
of Prince Demetrius, the half-brother of 
Theodore, and the only heir to the crown. 
Demetrius was eight years old when his 
merciless enemy removed him from his path. 
When the pious Theodore died, childless, 
joris Godunoff, who had so long ruled the 
nation, was chosen ezar of all the Russias 
in his place. Moscow rang with festivities.* 
The Patriarch Job was the devoted friend of 
Boris; nor, in the moment of his coronation 
and his triumph, could the usurper have ever 
dreamed that the shade of his victim, the 
holy child Demetrius, the last of the race of 
Rurik, would fall ominously across his up- 
ward way. 

Raised from a private station to an impe- 
rial crown, Boris resolved to marry his two 
children among the royal families of Europe. 
His son, Theodore, the heir of the Russian 
throne, was destined, he thought, to win a 





1 Sergius is called the father of Russian monasti- 
cism. Mouravieff, p. 63. He preferred to die, as he had 
lived, in poverty, and refused the rewards offered him 


for saving his country. 2 Mouravieff. 
3 Karamsin, xi. p. 50,54. Boris begins to reign 1598, 
Moscow rejoices. 


Vo.. XLV.—No. 267.—27 


‘ 


princess. His daughter, Xenia, fair, graceful, 
with thick black hair and sparkling eyes,’ 
he betrothed to Prince John of Denmark. 
All was made ready for the wedding. The 
fair bride had seen her husband at a dis- 
tance, when suddenly Prince John was seized 
with a mortal sickness, and died in the midst 
of the gayeties of Moscow. Yet still Boris 
Godunoff, in the year 1600, was at the 
height of his prosperity. His authority 
was undisputed; his pious zeal conspicu- 
ous; he lived with his family in the palace 
of the ezars, and fought with success at 
the head of his armies. One danger alone 
seemed to threaten him: the Jesuits ruled 
at the court of Sigismund of Poland, and, 
with that peculiar union of logie and of 
violence which has marked so many of their 
assaults upon nations, were winning over the 
Russian bishops to an alliance with Rome, or 
urging the Poles to invade the heretical em- 
pire. But what they most desired was to 
awaken civil discord among the Russians, to 
divide the church and the nation, and to 
launch the immense force of Poland, then in 
its mature strength, against the walls of 
Moscow.? 

Nor was it long before the opportunity 
they had looked for came. A sudden check 
marred the career of the prosperous Boris. 
He grew suspicious and tyrannical almost in 
a moment; the memory of Demetrius, his 
innocent victim, the intrigues of the Jesuits, 
and the reproaches of his people, may have 
censpired to change him to a cruel tyrant. 
He imprisoned or put to death the noblest 
Russians, and no house suffered more deeply 
than that of Romanoff, the founder of the 
present line of ezars. To add to his dangers, 
a wet summer brought famine over Russia; 
a pestilence followed ;? robbery and murders 
filled all the realm, and brigands wandered 
through the streets of Moscow. The keen 
Jesuits—such, at least, is the Russian nar- 
rative—now resolved to distract the suffer- 
ing realm by a civil war, to destroy the lib- 
erties of the Russian Church, and plant the 
papal banner in the heart of the Kremlin.* 
There was amonk named Gregory Otriepieff, 
whose character was vicious, but who was 

1 Boris cherchant pour sa fille un époux digne d’elle, 
parmi les princes Européens de sang royal, p. 54. In 
the year 1600 Boris was full of hope, p. 123. 

2 Karamsin, xi. p. 170, attributes the success of 
Demetrius to the Jesuits and the papal influence. And 
Mouravieff describes the mischievous labors of the 
Jesuit Possevin, the spread of Romish influence from 
Poland among the Russian bishops, the defection of 
many, the progress of the Unia, or the party advoca- 
ting submission to Rome. That the war of the pre- 
tender was a religious one—an assault of Rome upon 
the Greek Church—no one will deny. Of its cruel re- 
sults to Russia and to Poland all later history is full. 

3 Karamsin, xi. p. 131, 132. 

* Mouravieff, p. 147. Karamsin, xi. p. 160, calls the 
pretender le fils d'un pauvre gentilhomme de Galitche 
nommé Jouri Otriepieff. Schnitzler, L’Empire des 
Tsars, p. 508, gives a clear and brief account of the 
Unia. 
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quick and subtle; he had been a favorite of 
the Patriarch Job, and had seen much of the 
royal family. One day he exclaimed, to the 
wonder of his fellow-monks, “I shall yet be 
ezar at Moscow.” He wandered from con- 
vent to convent; he fled to Poland, and there, 
at the house of a wealthy noble, pretended 
sickness; he sent for a confessor who was a 
Jesui He was, he 
said, the Prince Demetrius, who was sup- 
posed to have been murdered by Boris Go- 
dunoft, but who had escaped by a friendly 
exchange. 


, and revealed his secret. 


The secret was revealed by the incantious 
father. 
duced to patronize the impostor ; the papal 
nuncio at Warsaw and the pope, Clement 
VIIL., joined in the project, and Demetrius 
or Gregory was acknowledged as the lawful 
monarch of all the Russias. He was private- 
ly reconciled to the Romish Church by the 
Jesuit fathers, and pledged himself to restore 
his empire, should he regain it, to the papal 
faith. Gregory was of middle size, graceful, 
his eyes blue, his hair auburn or red; one of 
his legs was shorter than the other; he had 
several marks upon his person that it was 
claimed proved him to have been the true 
Demetrius.’ His intellect was quick and cul- 
tivated, his air noble and pleasing, his dis- 


Sigismund, King of Poland, was in- 


position generous, and his temperament san- 
guine. He had won the affections of Marina, 
the ambitious and haughty daughter of the 
Voivode of Sendomir, whom he had promised 
to place on the throne of Moscow, and her 
father’s wealth aided in providing the forces 
with which he first invaded Russia. Never, 
indeed, was there a less promising under- 
taking. To enter a powerful empire, to as- 
sail a vigorous and active prince, to defy a 
church endeared tothe whole nation, and plan 
the conversion by force of a hostile realm, 
was a project so extravagant as could only 
be equaled in the annals of fanaticism or of 
madness. Twice the undisciplined forces led 
by Gregory and the Jesuits were defeated. 
The Russian Church excommunicated him; 
Boris seemed firmly seated on his throne; 
Moscow, in the midst of the national calami- 
ties, shone with festivity ; and scarcely did it 
seem that Gregory and Marina would ever 
occupy the palace of the Kremlin, or papal 
priests defile the altars of the Annunciation. 

It is impossible to unravel the dark in- 
trigues of this singular story, yet suddenly, 
in the midst of his power, Boris died, and the 
emissaries of Demetrius appear in the heart 
of the capital. His proclamations were in 


The question of the identity of Gregory with 
Demetrius is sometimes revived. In the last century 
Professor Miiller is said to have argued against it, yet 
doubted. See Coxe, Russia, App. It was noticed that 
the great nobles went out to meet him; that his moth- 
er received him; that she never openly disowned him, 
etc. But the Patriarch Job, who could best detect the 
imposture, was his steady opponent. Karamsin and 
Mouravieff do not doubt. 
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| every hand. 


The great nobles assumed his 
cause, the people rose in his favor. Ty, 
young ezar, Theodore, with his mother, wag 
dragged from the splendors of the Krem]j; 
to perish by a horrible death; and goon 
amidst a great throng of princes and boyars, 
Demetrius entered the capital, accompanic q 
by his Jesuit advisers, and was hailed by his 
countrymen as the last of the house of Rw ik. 
One touching scene was arranged to strik 
the attention of the multitude. The mother 
of the murdered Demetrius was still alive, 
hidden in a convent, and known only as the 
nun Martha. She was brought forth, }y 
what influences can never be known, to ac- 
knowledge Gregory as her son. 
before all the people. 
a profusion of tears. 


They met 
They embraced with 
The impostor led his 
pretended mother into a tent near at hand, 
and there, after so many years of separation, 
they indulged in a tender interview, it was 
told in Moscow, and the ezarina at one 
knew and rejoiced over her long-lost son. 
Marina, the proud Pole, with a throng of 
her countrymen, hastened to the capital t 
share in the triumph of her husband, and 
amidst a wild scene of revelry and strang 
rejoicing? Gregory and his wife were crow: 
ed in the Kremlin. The impostor sat on 
throne of gold, Marina, at his side, on on 
of silver; their splendor mocked the miseries 
of their country. Moscow seemed now falle: 
into the hands of the Poles and the Roman 
ists; the papal priests desecrated the church- 
es of the Kremlin; the Jesuits pressed their 
scheme of reducing the Russian bishops to a 
submission to Rome; the impostor scoffed a 
the usages of the national church, and filled 
the high oftices of the court with foreigners. 
A deep discontent sprang up through all the 
unhappy realm; the horrors of a foreign 
tyranny, the rule of the hated Jesuits and 
Poles, the dissolute morals of the new ezar, 
who wasted his life in light amusements or 
fatal indulgence, roused the disgust of the 
clergy and the people, and from the walls of 
the convent of the Holy Trinity the Eastern 
Church still defied the arts of Rome. The 
imposture of Gregory was every where pro- 
claimed. A new insurrection was planned. 
One night the tocsin sounded over the cupo- 
las of Moscow; the insurgents hastened to 
the palace, and Gregory, flying in terror from 
room to room, at last threw himself from : 
window, and fell, maimed and bleeding, on 
the pavement below. He was put to death. 
Marina, the Poles, and the Jesuits were suf- 
fered to escape, and a new czar was chosen, 
whose reign soon closed in general anarchy. 
All Russia was weighed down by rebellion, 
discord, famine, and boundless woe; the ties 
of society were torn asunder; the flames ot 


1 Karamsin, xi. 191. Mouravieff, 151, says the nun 
Martha testified silently to his person. 
2 Mouravieff, 151. 
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blazing villages, the strife of rival factions, | they had received from the Jesuits and the 
the desolation of the Russian Church, marked | Poles, yet the wide provinces torn from Rus- 
the final fall of the dynasty of Rurik. sia by Sigismund, the humiliating peace with 
Touched neither by remorse nor compas- | Poland (1615), the ravages of the Swedes, had 
sion at the spectacle of the frightful woes | checked its progress or blighted its prosper- 
they had aided so largely in bringing upon | ity. The young czar was forced to give up 
the miserable Russians, the Jesuits and the | to Sigismund new territories, to be added to 
Poles, rejoicing at the opportunity, resolved | the spiritual empire of the pope. It is rela- 
, win by violence what they had vainly at- | ted of this period that Russia, apparently 
tempted by fraud, and, through new seas of | shut out forever from European conquests,' 
Jloodshed ‘and devastation, to destroy for- | began to spread its authority over the icy 
ever the stronghold of the Nicene faith. | wastes of Siberia. Yet, as the son of a priest 
Rome sueceeded for a moment in fixing its | had restored the peace of his country, a wild, 
deadly fangs in the heart of the sister church. | huge, stern, impulsive hermit renewed the 
Poland is supposed to have attained under | vigor of its government and reformed its 
Sigismund III. the height of its martial and | church. Savage and scholar, priest or exe- 
intellectual glory; its men of letters are | cutioner, the brutal Nikon ruled over the 
reckoned in long lists of doubtful excellence, | court and the monasteries of Russia with 
and Warsaw shone with the faint radiance | signal power, and the rites and the culture 
of a dawning civilization.’ Its humanity, | of Russian Christianity have received their 
however, does not seem to have been con- | final moulding from his rude yet original 
Sigismund made war upon per- | hand. : 
ishing Russia. With a fine army of thirty Of all the eminent names of the seven- 
thousand men he crossed the border, took | teenth century, that of Nikon is least known 
Smolensk, reduced Livonia, and appeared | to the West, yet most honored in the East.? 
The capital | The gigantic reformer was seven feet in stat- 


spicuous, 


before the walls of Moscow. 
vielded, and the hated standards of the Poles, | ure, his frame stalwart and vigorous, his com- 
the heretical emblems of Romish supremacy, | plexion ruddy, his eyes blood-shot, his coun- 
ruled over the gay cupolas of the Kremlin. | tenance severe and terrible. He was born 
So low had the great empire fallen that a|a peasant; his huge frame was exercised in 
son of the Polish king was elected Czar of | childhood to hardship and labor; in his youth 
all the Russias, and Moscow, the holy city | he met with a copy of the Scriptures, and, 
of Eastern Christendom, had almost become | seized with that strong religious impulse so 
an appanage of hated Rome. Yet still from | common to his country, he fled secretly from 
the brick walls and tall towers of the Holy | his father’s house to hide himself in the re- 
[rinity,? now become the last stronghold ot | cesses of a convent. Remorse, contrition, 
the Eastern faith, while the Swedes ravaged | hope, despair, such as a Bunyan or a Baxter 
Russiz, in the north, and the Poles held its | may have felt or described, probably seized 
fairest provinces, a brave monk proclaimed | upon the iron nature of the huge Sclave, and 
The | drove him to silent meditation or secret 
His father, however, succeeded in 


a deathless resistance to the invaders. 
vast wealth of the famous monastery was ap- | prayer. 
The Poles for six- | recalling him from his convent to a more 


plied to no useless aim. 
He was married, and became a 


teen months besieged in vain the holy for- | useful life. 
tress, and at length Moscow was set on fire, | village priest, and for ten years Nikon seems 
and all except the blackened Kremlin was | to have performed with regularity his mod- 
leveled with the ground. The Poles and | est duties. But of all passions, that for a 
the Jesuits fled from the wild rage of Rus- | monastic seclusion, an asceticism founded 
sian monks and a superstitious people. The | upon the model of Paul or Anthony, seems 


first of the Romanoffs was placed on the 
throne, and, with shame and horror, Russia 
threw off the yoke of the fallen pope, which 
had for a moment defiled the holy city of 
the East. 

The son of a bishop, the representative of 
a mercantile family, whose plain house is still 
preserved by their imperial descendants at 


Moscow, Michael Romanoff became Czar of | 


Russia. His father, the Patriarch of Phila- 
ret, a person of learning and of virtue, guided 
his councils. The country and its church 
slowly recovered from the dangerous wounds 


to be the most powerful to the Russian 
mind; the unhappy, the destructive, and 
the degrading taste for a monkish solitude 
or a hermit’s cell, the mental disease of 
| Thibet or of the Middle Ages, ruled and still 
rules in Russia with unabated power. Nor 
could Nikon ever restrain the promptings of 
his powerful but disordered intellect, and in 
every moment of disappointment or chagrin 
|he pined for the soothing privations of a 
stone pillow or an eremite’s cave. After ten 
years of labor as a village priest, he per- 
suaded his wife to enter a convent, and went 
| himself, he believed at the call of Heaven, 


| Hist. de la Pologne, Chevé. Sigismund était at- | 


taché aux Jésuites. Il voyait avec plaisir quelle ar- 
deur ils déployaient pour la conversion des heretiques, 
etc., ii. p. 77,87. Chevé reckons up a list of more than 
a thousand eminent Poles, 2 Mouravieff, 165. 





1 Mouravieff, 181. From this period begins the 


spread of Russia toward the East. 
2 Mouravieff, p. 193. Stanley. 
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into the wildest abodes of asceticism. At 
Solovetsky, amidst the fierce waves of the 
Arctic Sea, in the depth of unvarying winter 
for two-thirds of the year, the gigantic re- 
cluse complained of the luxury of his abode, 
pressed on into a sterner retreat, and on a 
lonely island of the Onega, swept by wild 
winds, corroded by frost, torn by stinging 
insects, and fed or starved on the dole of 
pilgrims or the coarse food of a peasant, the 
Russian reformer macerated his powerful 
frame, poured forth his litanies, and lived for 
many years, it is said, content.’ 

Alexis, the fair and amiable, sat; on the 
Russian throne, and the annals of human 
friendships have few more curious records 
than that of the close and intense intimacy 
that grew up between the wild hermit of the 
White Sea islands and the despot of the Rus- 
sian realm. Nikon was drawn reluctantly, 
with pain and dim foreboding, upon some 
convent business, from his forest cell to Mos- 
cow. He met Alexis, and won a control over 
his gentle intellect that seems to have con- 
tributed little to the happiness of either. 
The ezar forced Nikon to leave his island to 
rule in his councils and guide the Russian 
Church. He became bishop, patriarch. For 
six years Nikon ruled Russia, nor was Alexis 
scarcely absent from his side. In the mag- 
nificent robes of his ancient ritual, Nikon is 
seen on many a canvas or panel in his favor- 
ite churches, his huge form, his fierce coun- 
tenance, indicating that powerful hand with 
which he purged the convents or assailed the 
Poles. Intellectually Nikon seems to have 
been scarcely less remarkable than in his 
physical nature. His mind, purified by ab- 
stinence and enlarged by silent thought, had, 
by some process little conceivable, become 
stored with learning in his forest home, and 
toiled upon literary labors that might have 
employed the whole leisure of feebler intel- 
lects. His eloquence, his voice—the cry of a 
giant—-subdued his impassioned audiences ; 
but it is as the reformer of the national chureh 


. that he is either adored or loathed by his 


countrymen. For six years he toiled to 
purify and elevate the rites, the liturgy, and 
the manners of his barbarous clergy.? He 
Was sincere, with a depth of truthfulness 
that Knox or Luther would have admitted ; 
he was passionate, sensitive, imperious, ty- 
rannical, and cruel almost as a Dominic or a 
Loyola. His janizaries roamed through Mos- 
cow, and when they had found an erring 
monk intoxicated, he was scourged and sent 
to prison. Nikon, it was said, never forgave. 
He exposed the metropolitan of Mira to be 
eaten alive by cannibals for smoking tobac- 
co; he left three deacons, who had married 
twice, to die in chains;* the prisons were 





! Mouravieff, 195. 
2 Mouravieff. Stanley, 360. Macarius, ii. 227. 
They were released at the request of Macarius of 
Alexandria. Mac., ii. 364. 


filled with the clergy; Siberia was peopled 
by the unworthy ministers of the chure},. 
and, with no uncharacteristic cruelty, in the 
land of Ivan the Terrible or Peter the Grea} 
Nikon enforced a Puritanic or a monkis} 
austerity in every convent and every parish 

To his vast, ill-ordered, yet fanciful inte) 
lect, so imperfectly fed with appropriate aj 
ment, and eager for some advance in know] 
edge, there rose up the splendid pageant of 
that early church which had shone in fres} 
magnificence under Constantine, or adorned 
St. Sophia in the pious reign of Justinian: 
and Nikon resolved, by a wide reform—ay 
Oriental progress—to soften the barbarism 
of his uncultivated clergy, and revive jy 
Moscow and Novgorod the ancient graces of 
the Eastern rites. He sent to Mount Athos 
to gather from its pious fortresses, untouched 
by the infidel, the purest and most tasteful of 
services, the true mode of giving the bene- 
diction with three fingers instead of two, 
the fairest altar-cloths, and the most an- 
thentic pictures. The most extravagant of 
modern ritualists would have been satisfied 
with the care bestowed by the barbarous 
patriarch upon robes and vestments, musi: 
and genuflections. His printing- press at 
Moscow poured forth his new ritual; li 


proved the Sclavonic literature. His gigan- 
tic intellect, so keen in its perception of mi- 
nute faults, was engaged in endless labors, 
He generously fed the poor, founded hospi- 
tals and convents, and built a magnificent 
patriarchal palace on the Kremlin; was in- 
sensible to mortal dangers, and ruled Russia 
with awful severity. Alexis, with bare head, 
listened with fixed interest to the stern elo- 
quence of his friend, stood uncovered be- 
fore him at the cathedral, and gave him the 
precedence in spiritual rank; and Nikon, 
with the zeal if not the intelligence of a 
Luther or a Calvin, conscious that he was 
pursuing a perilous career, pressed on the 
work of reform. 

Around him gathered the clouds of ruin: 
the nobles resolved to destroy the fierce and 
impassive monk, who had risen from a peas- 
ant’s hut to rule all Russia; the priests re- 
fused to alter one word of that venerable 
service that had satistied the tastes of their 
simple fathers. At last—most fatal omen 
for Nikon—a coldness grew up between him 
and his friend; the fierce, impulsive, sensi- 
tive monk was wounded by the neglect of 
the ezar, and in the anguish of disappoint- 
ment of lost affection and fading hope, once 
more recalled the first vision of his youth, 
the peaceful habitation of his manhood, and 
sighed for his hermit’s cell." 

Conscious of approaching evil, wounded 
by the cruelty of Alexis, who refused to see 
him, for the last time clothed in the magnif- 


corrected the Russian Scriptures, and i: 


' Mouravieff. Stanley. 
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nt robes of the Greek service, the patriarch | known shore he had only strength to re- 


ict 
brated the holy office in the cathedral of ceive the last rites of religion, to cross his 


cet 
Moscow, and then, elate with indignation, hands upon his breast, and with one great 
tore off his costly insignia, laid down his sigh left the world in peace. 
patriarchal staff, and with his mighty voice, Nikon renewed the Russian Church. He 
that echoed through the crowded building,| was no Luther, teaching progress, nor a 
ieclared that he was no more the head of Wesley, breaking down the priestly caste, 
the Russian Chureh.' Amidst the tears and nor a savage Dominic, founding an Inquisi- 
the terror of the faithful people, who strove | tion; the vices or the virtues of Western re- 
hy various arts to confine him in the cathe-| formers he never shared. But he brought 
dral, to imprison him in their arms, Nikon into the national service the sweet music of 
left the splendid patriarchal palace and his Greece, the rich dress, the rare pictures of 
royal circle to hide in rage and gloom amidst’ Mount Athos; he improved the ritual; he 
the solitude of a forest. Not very far from | revived the memories of Constantinople and 
the holy city, in a pleasant woods, he had. St. Sophia.’ He roused his barbarous coun- 
planned a monastery and a cathedral in imi- | trymen to a fresh study of their own annals, 
tation of that which enshrines the Holy Sep- | brought to the minds of monks and priests 
ulchre; and in its chancel rose five lofty the picture of the great patriarchates of 
seats to enthrone the five eminent patri- the East, lost in poverty and humiliation, 
archs, of whom he was at one moment the and pointed them to their brethren of the 
nost powerful. But, in his disgrace, he took South. 3ut Nikon’s reforms produced a 
refuge in a tower behind the convent. His great schism in the national church. A 
cell was sO narrow as scarcely to admit his large body of the people refused to accept 
gigantic form. His bed was a ledge of his new books, looked with horror upon his 
stone. His dress, no longer glittering with | innovations, and clung to the usages of their 
the insignia of oftice, was coarse and rude;) fathers. They are known as the Starovers, 
he labored among the workmen, no unskill- or Old Believers. They abhor the name 
ful mason, in completing his convent; he | and memory of Nikon* the Reformer. He is 
wrote in his cell his annals of Russia.? Yet, the false prophet of the Apocalypse, and all 
humility was never a virtue of the savage | his followers are Antichrist, and lost. No 
anchorite ; he still heaped curses upon his | Starover will eat from the same dish with a 
enemies, and once he stole from his retreat | Nikonian, or bathe in the same water. The 
to Moscow, hoping to revive the lost friend- | Old Believer never smokes tobacco, will eat 
ship of Alexis. He was repulsed. His ene-| no potatoes—the devil’s food—or worship 
mies pursued him to his retreat; and on a) the pictures of recent artists. He clings to 
solemn day, in the patriarchal palace, as- the past with barbarous obstinacy, and 
sembled a remarkable synod of Eastern) many millions of these austere conserva- 
bishops to try and depose Nikon for con-, tives, frowned upon by rulers and scorned 
tumacy and fancied crimes. Alexis, like by the priests, still inhabit the southern 
Constantine at Nice, presided in the coun-| provinces, and even have their churches at 
cil, and wept incessantly over the sorrows of Moscow. 
his former friend. Yet the feeble ruler did A regal Nikon, Peter the Great, is the 
not venture to save him.* He was con-| next reformer of the Russian Church. He 
demned, degraded from his office, and in, broke down the power of the great monas- 
the dead of winter, when the fierce frost teries, deprived them of their revenues, re- 
ruled over the Russian steppes, was hur-| duced them to weakness; he changed the 
ried, thinly clad and torn with wild emo-| constitution of the church, and in the place 
tions, a prisoner to a lonely convent on the of a single patriarch ruling at Moscow, 
White Sea. Many years passed on; Nikon | placed the control of all ecclesiastical affairs 
was forgotten ; Alexis died ; his successor per- | in a Holy Synod. There is no longer a 
mitted the prisoner to be removed to the more | patriarch of Moscow. The Holy Synod or 
genial clime of his favorite convent of the | council takes the place of the earlier prel- 
New Jerusalem; and touched by a mortal) ate, and has been admitted by Antioch, 
illness, bowed down by old age and shame, | Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Constantinople 
the monk set out on his last journey. His} to an equality with the patriarchal office. 
huge form was carried on a sledge to the | The huge, stern, cruel Peter, hated by every 
Volga; he floated on a barge down the rapid | — 
river; the monks and the peasants thronged 1 Mouravieff. Stanley. 
around him to kiss his hands or his gar- | S, Kohl. Dixon and the travelers give various no- 
ments; and as he approached the well- tices of the Russian secta, om little unity seems to 
exist in the faith of the people. 
| 3 A laborious but wearisome effort, by the Rev. C. 
| 1658, the close of his six years’ rule. Mouravieff,| Tondini, to allure the Greek Church back to the 


p. 263. arms of Roman infallibility, objects that the patri- 
2 Mouravieff, 223. Nikon, says the historian, was! archs have no temporal power ; but it is probable that 
morbid, gloomy, quick to take an affront. they will prefer spiritual to temporal progress. See 


3 Mouravieff, 227. His six years’ rule was the most | his Assault on the Patriarchates, p. 165: a feeble argu- 
brilliant period of the reign of Alexis, ment. 
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Old Believer as the Antichrist and the Nikon | the hardy Laps refused to dwell, carved 
of his age, crushed with rigorous hand the 

power of the clergy, and sanctioned the 
music, the robes, the improved books, the 
endless rites, suggested by the reforming souls. A huge fortress encircles its chief 
monk. The modern Russian Church is the convents. White churches, crowned }, 
church of Nikon, and the wild hermit of the green cupolas and golden crosses, shin, 
arctic forest has left the trace of his original upon its hills. In the bright, short summer. 
hand upon the Christianity of the East.| when the clear Arctic Sea sweeps gently 
Yet the Greek Church still repeats the mag- 

nificence and the stately ceremonies of St. 


rude cross from a fallen pine, and made }j 
hermitage on the icy shores of Solovetsky 


around the holy island, throngs of pilgrims 
wander to the shrine of St. Savatie, bath: 
in the sacred lake, and taste the consecrated 
pictures of saints and deities crowd the bread. No woman is permitted to dwell on 
walls of the Kremlin or of St. Isaac’s; and the hallowed soil. For the brief period of 
at Moscow the picture of the Iberian Mother | summer she may come, for a single day, wn- 
visits its patients in state, like the Bambino der careful restraints, to win the benefits of 
at Rome.' In every house, in every room, the arctic pilgrimage; but no sooner does 
there is a picture with a candle burning be- the first snow whiten the poor herbage of 
fore it, and no faithful churchman passes it, the island than the privilege ceases. Then 
without a bow. In the cathedral no organ not even the Empress of all the Russias 
or clashing band startles the pillared nave would be suffered to intrude within t) 


with wild bursts of labored harmony; but abode of celibacy. The monks of Solovet- 
a choir of singers, trained to the highest 


sky are industrious ;' their workshops pro- 

excellence, breathe forth the ancient melo- | duce a variety of useful articles ; neatness, 
dies of Greece; or some Russian basso, it is good order, and precise devotion mark thi 
said the most powerful of human voices, singular community; its churches glean 
shouts forth the anathemas against the her-| with rich ornaments, and are stored with 
etics, and terrifies his hearers with musical the gifts of the pious; and, locked in the 
indignation. The traditions of a simpler rit-| impenetrable security of a frozen sea, the 
ual still linger, and sometimes a rude, ill- followers of Anthony and Savatie dream out 
cultivated, but zealous layman reads, in their dull and prosy lives, defy the rigors 
faltering accents, from the clerical desk the | of an arctic clime, and chant the litanies of 
story of the Passion, the scene in Gethsem- Chrysostom or Basil. 
ane.* The taste for a monkish life, which Such is an imperfect sketch of that im- 
has received fatal wounds in Western Eu-) perishable church that grew up on the rich 
rope, still rules in modern Russia. The shores of Syria, under the genial guidance 
convents Swarm in countless numbers from of the Beloved Apostle, and has fixed its tirm 
the Black Sea to the Arctic. It is a com- | foundations in the heart of the most pro- 
mon conclusion for a merchant’s or a broker’s | gressive of modern empires. It may be 
career to build a hermitage and lay the) hoped that the genial influence of an en- 
foundations of a monastery. The black lightened reform may pass over its faithful 
clergy, as they are called—a host of hermits, | but uncultivated followers; that its super- 
friars, monks, ascetics—live in abstracted | stitions may be softened, its lingering traits 
ignorance, and withdraw from society the of harshness be removed ; that its humanity, 
faculties and the intellects that should be | which has been so lately proved in the lib- 
given to the common benefit, and the prin- | eration of millions of serfs, may lead it to a 
ciple of selfish isolation is illustrated in general toleration ; that its cumbrous ritual 
the Russian convent with a general preva-| may be restored to the simplicity of a Scrip- 
lence unknown to modern times. Paul and tural age; that Antioch and Alexandria, Je- 
Anthony, the two Egyptian fanatics, are | rusalem, Constantinople, and Moscow, may 
still the guides of millions, and Russia teems | share the advancing tide of progress,? and 
with anchorites and wild asceties. Far out | renew the moral vigor, the clear common- 
on the frozen waters of the White Sea, on a| sense, the love for man, the boundless self- 
cluster of islands to whose clime Iona might | devotion of the fishermen of Galilee. 
seem a balmy haven of summer rest, stands aay 
Solovetsky, the most prosperous, the chief, 1 Dixon, p. 79. The monks excel in bread-making, 

rh: f der asteries.? I the are tanners, weavers, etc. The convents resound with 
_igpina pe cine ae ge tari ciate tetas # 1€ ' the hum of labor. They have proved that successful 
industry repels the influence of climate, 

2 The East will probably owe its new progress to the 
- vigor of the excommunicated Photius, yet the fury of 

1 Lowth, Around the Kremlin, has a lively descrip- the popes against the founder of the Eastern Church 
tion of the deep devotion shown by all classes to the is beyond expression. Hadrian II. assails him: Photio 
Iberian Mother. invasori, Photio seculari et forensi, Photio neophyto 
et tyranno, Photio schismatico et damnato, Photio 
meeche et parricido. Migne, Grec. Pat., 101, p. 11. 
Nor is there any one so execrated by the fanatics as 
the accomplished scholar of the ninth century—the in- 
tellectual parent of the empire of the czars. 


Sophia. There are no images, but countless 


dawn of the fifteenth century St. Savatie 
penetrated to the lonely scene, where even 


Kohl, p. 166, hears a scarred soldier read in a 
church on Easter-eve with touching effect. 
3 Dixon’s animated account of Solovetsky (see Free 
Russia) abounds in interesting particulars, of which 
I have been enabled to notice only a few. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
RABAN MEETS THE SHABBY ANGEL. 


YOMETIMES winter days come in autumn, 
Mes just as hours of old age and middle age 
seem to start out of their places in the due 
rotation of life and to meet us on the way. 
One October evening in the following year 
a damp winter fog was spreading over Lon- 
don; the lights from the windows streamed 
faintly upon the thick veils of vapor. Many 
noisy shadows were out and about it, for it 
was Saturday night, and the winding Ken- 
sington thoroughfare was almost blocked by 
the trucks and the passers-by. It was only 
six o’clock, but the last gleam of light had 
died away behind the western chimney-tops, 
and with the darkness, and notwithstanding 
the fog, a cheerful saturnalia had begun. A 
loitering, a clamoring through the clouds of 
mist, witches with and without broomsticks, 
little imps darting through the crowd, flar- 
ing trucks drawn up along the road, house- 
wives bargaining their Sunday dinners. It | 
seemed a confusion of darkness, candles, pa- 
per-shades, halfpence, oranges, and what not. 
Now and then some quiet West End carriage 
would roll by, with lamps burning, through 
the mist, and horses tramping steadily. Here 
or there, in one of the old houses, a bending 
head might be seen in some lighted window 

it was before the time of Saturday half- 
holidays—the forge was blazing and hard at 
work, clink, clank fell the iron strokes, and 
flames flashed from the furnace. 

Beyond the church and the forge and the 
crowd the shop lights ceased, the fog seem- 
ed to thicken, and a sudden silence to fall 
upon every thing; while the great veils of 
black mist spread on along the straight road, 
hiding away how many faces, hearths, and 
home-like rays. There are whole years in 
one’s life that seem so buried beneath some 
gloomy shadow ; people come and go, lights 
are burning, and voices sound, but the dark- 
ness hangs over every thing, and the sun 
never seems to rise. Frank Raban, who has 
come elbowing his way out of the crowd, 
thinks some such thought as this as he looks 
about trying to find his way to the place to 
which he is going. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation he turned up a side lane, looming 
away out of the region of lamps. It was so 
black and silent that, he thought he must 
have been mistaken. He had been careful- 
ly directed, but there seemed no possibility 
of a house. He could just make out two 
long walls; a cat ran hissing along the top 
of one of them, a wet foggy wind flickered 
in his face, and a twig broke from some 
branch overhead. Raban wondered if the 


SINGTON. 


SING TON. 
[ACKERAY. 


| people he was in search of could be roosting 
on the trees or hiding behind the walls this 
damp evening. 

He was turning back in despair when he 
heard voices; a door opened with a flash of 
light; through the brick-work a lantern was 
held out. 

* Good-night,” said a loud, cheerful voice, 
“Why, your street lamp is out; take my 
arm, Rhoda. Go in, Dorothy, you will catch 
cold.” And two figures, issuing from the 
wall like figures in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
passed by him hurrying along—a big, com- 
fortable great-coat, and a small, dark thing 
tripping beside it. Meanwhile the person 
who had let them out peeped for an instant 
into the blackness, holding the lantern high 
up so as to'throw its light upon the lane. 
There came the sudden revelation of the 
crannies of an old brick wall, of creeping 
green ivy, rustling in the sudden light 
which seemed to flow from leaf to leaf, of 
the branches of trees overhanging the door- 
way, and of a young face smiling upon the 
dim vapors. It was all hke the slide of a 
magic lantern passing on the darkness. Ra- 
ban almost hesitated to come forward, but 
the door was closing on the light, and on 
the shining phantasmagoria. 

“ Please wait,” he said, coming up. ‘ Does 
Lady Sarah Francis live here ?” 

The girl started—looked at him. She, in 
turn, saw a red beard and a pale face com- 
ing suddenly out of the darkness, and with 
a not unnatural impulse she half closed the 
door. “ Yes,” she said, retreating a step or 
two toward the house, which Raban could 
now see standing ghost-like within the out- 
er wall. It was very dimly lighted, here and 
there, from deep windows. It seemed coy- 
ered with tangled creepers. Over the open 
hall door an old-fashioned stone canopy still 
hung, dripping with fog and overgrown with 
ivy. 

The girl, with her lantern, stood on the 
steps like some figure in a story. Where 
had he read about her? This was a bloom- 
ing maiden in a dark green dress, cut in 
some quaint old-fashioned way, and slashed 
with black. Her dress was made of coarse, 
homely stuff, but a gold chain hung round 
her neck. Her reddish-brown hair was 
pinned up in pretty twists, and some ber- 
ries glistened among its coils. 

| “Do you want to see Lady Sarah?” she 
said, a little impatiently, ‘“ Will you shut 
the garden door ?” 

Mr. Raban did as he was bid. Coming 
back, he found her waiting in the old hall, 
scanning him still by her lamp-light. She 
had put the lantern on a corner of the 
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earved chimney-sill, from whence its glim- 
mers fell upon oaken panels, flags of mar- 
ble, black and white, closed doors, a dark 
oak staircase winding into gloom and black- 
hess. 

“Please go in there,” said the girl, in a 
low voice, pointing to an open door. 

Then she quickly and noiselessly barred 
and fixed the heavy bolts; her white hands 
slid along the old iron hasps and hooks. 
Raban stood watching her at work; he 
found himself comparing her to an ivy 
plant, she seemed to bloom so freshly in the 
damp and darkness, as she went moving 
hither and thither in her odd green gown. 
The next moment she was running up the 
staircase. She stopped, however, on the 
landing, and leaned over the balusters to 
point again, with a stiff quick gesture, to 
the open door. 

Raban at last remembered that he had 
not given his name. ‘“ Will you kindly say 
that 

But the green dress was gone, and Raban 
could only walk into the dark room, and 
make his way through unknown passes to a 
smouldering fire dying on the hearth, On 
his way he tumbled over a growl, a squeak. 
Then a chair went down, and a cat gave a 
yell and sprung into the hall. It was an 
odd sort of place, and not like any thing 
that Raban had expected, The usual pro- 
prieties of lite have this advantage, that 
people know what is coming, and pull at a 
wire with a butler or a parlor-maid at the 
other end of it, who also know their parts, 
and in their turn correspond with an invisi- 
ble lady up stairs, at the right-hand corner 
of the drawing-room fire-place. She is ar- 
ranged to come forward with a nice bow, 
and to point to the chair opposite, which is 
usually on casters, so that you can pull it 
forward; and as you sit down you say, “I 
dare say you may remember,” or “I have 
been meaning to,” or, ete. 

But the whole machinery seemed wanting 
here, and Frank Raban remained in the 
dark, looking at the unshuttered black win- 
dows, or at the smouldering ashes at his 
feet. At first he speculated on the ivy- 
maiden, and then, as the minutes went by 
and no one came in, his mind traveled back 
through darkness all the way to the last 
time he had met Lady Sarah Francis, and 
the old sickening feeling came over him at 
the thought; but he put it away, as he had 
trained himself to do. For in these last few 
years he had felt that he must either fight 
for life or sink forever. 
was through no merit of his own that he 


had not been utterly wrecked; that he was | 


here to-night, come to repay the debt he 


owed; that, more fortunate than many, he | 


had struggled to shore. 


| be found for him to do, 


| he thought of the past. 
| given himself, 


then came the younger, firmer grasp of som 
of his companions, whom he had left but 
year or two ago in the old haunts, before hic 
unlucky start in life. It was habit whic} 
had taken him back to these old haunts at ; 
time when, by a fortunate chance, work could 
His old friends did 
not fail him; they asked no questions: the 
did not try to probe his wounds; they help- 
ed him to the best of their ability, and stood 
by him as men stand by each other, particu. 
larly young men. No one was surprised 
when Mr. Raban was elected to one of the 
minor lectureships at St. Athanasius. H, 
had taken a good degree; he had been popu- 
lar in his time, though now he could not be 
called a popular man. Some wondered that 
it should be worth his while to settle dow, 
upon so small an inducement. Henley, ot 
St. Thomas’s, had refused it when it was 
pressed upon him. Perhaps Raban had pri- 
vate means. He had lived like a rich man, 
it was said, after he left. Poor Frank. His 
grandfather had left him nothing in his 
will; he had not forgiven that marriage, 
Those two fatal years had eaten up th 
many lean kine that were to follow. All he 
had asked for was work, and a hope of say- 
ing up enough to repay those who had trust- 
ed him in his dismay, He gratefully took 
the first chance that came in his way. The 
morning he was elected to his professorship 
he went to thank one or two of his support- 
ers. He just shook hands, and said, 
“Thank you ;” but they did not want any 
fine speeches, nor was Frank inclined to 
make them. 

Three years are very long to some people, 
while they are short to others. Mrs. Palme 
had spent them away from her children not 
unpleasantly, except for one or two very 
vehement differences with the captain, who 
had taken to offering up public prayers for 
Philippa’s conversion. Lady Sarah had 
grown old in three years. She had had ill- 
ness and money troubles, and was a poor 
woman now, comparatively speaking. Her 
hair had turned white, her face had shrunk, 
while Dolly had bloomed into brightness, and 
Frank Raban had grown into middle age, 
as far as hope and feelings went. There he 
sat in the warm twilight, thinking of the past 
—ah! how sadly! He was strong enough 
for to-day, and not without trust in the fu- 
ture ; but he was still almost hopeless when 
He had not for- 
His was not a forgiving na- 


| ture, and as long as he lived, those two fatal 


Heaven knows, it | 


| 


| 


years of his life woul make part of it; but 
he had not yet learned this—(although Sa- 
rah Francis, out of her own sorrowful expe- 
rience, had once tried to teach him the les- 
son; but some things can not be taught by 


Kind hands had | words, only by time)—that for some people 


been held out to help him to drag safe out | the only possible repentance is to do better. 


of the depths. 





Lady Sarah’s was the first; | Mere repentance, that dwelling upon past 
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misery and evil-doing which people call re- | a pair of kind, shaggy eyes, and put out her 
morse, is, as often as not, madness and , long hand as of old. 
me ningless despair. |} Raban felt his heart warm toward the shab- 
7 Sometimes Frank wondered now at the | by face, the thick, kindly brows. Once that 
irritation Which had led him once to rebel | woman’s face had seemed to him like an an- 
«9 furiously at his fate. Poor, gentle fate! | gel’s, in his sorest need. Who says angels 
he could scarcely understand his impa- | must be all young and splendid? Will there 
tience with it now. Perhaps, if Emma had | not be some comforting ones, shabby and 
ived— | tender, whose radiance does not dazzle nor 
How often, in our blindness, do we take a | bewilder; whose faces are worn, perhaps, 
it of our life, and look at it apart as a fin- | while their stars shine with a tender tremu- 
ished history! We take a phase incomplete, | lous light, more soothing to our aching, 
only begun, perhaps, for the completed and | earth- bound hearts than the glorious ra- 
revocable whole. Irrevocable it may be, | diance of brighter spirits? Raban turned 
, one sense, but who shall say that the past | very red when he saw his old friend. ‘* How 
is completed because it is past, any more | could you know I was here? You have not 
than we ourselves are completed because we | forgotten me?” he said ; not in his usual re- 
die? Frank had not come to look at his | luctant way, but speaking out with a gentle 
own personal misdoings philosophically (as | tone in his voice. ‘1 should have come be- 
what honest man or woman would ?), or with | fore, but I—” Here he began to stammer 
ny thing but shrinking pain as yet; he and to feel in his pocket. ** Here it is;” and 
could bear no allusion to those sad days. he pulled out a packet. “If it hadn’t been 
“You know Paris well, I believe, Mr. Ra- | for you, I should never have had the heart 
jan,” said some young lady. ‘ How long is | to set to work again. I don’t know what I 
t since—” |}should have done,” he repeated, “but for 
He looked so odd and angry that she| you.” And then he looked at her for an in- 
stopped, quite frightened. Dark, fierce lines | stant, and then, with a sudden impulse, 
ised to come under his heavy eyes at the | Raban stooped—as he did so she saw his 
smallest attempt to revive what was still so | eyes were glistening—he stooped and kissed 
recent and vivid. If it was rude, he could | her cheek. 
ot help it. | ‘Why, my dear!” said Lady Sarah, blush- 
He never spoke of himself. Strangers used | ing up. She had not had many kisses in her 
to think Raban odd and abrupt when he | life. Some people would as soon have thought 
sometimes left them in the middle ef a sen- | of kissing the poker and tongs. 
tence, or looked away and did not answer. Raban blushed up too, and looked a little 
His old friends thought him changed, but | foolish, but he quickly sobered down again. 
after a great crisis we are used to see people | “ You will find it all right,” he went on, qui- 
harder. This one talks, and you think he|etly. “The one hundred and fifty pounds 
has told you all; that one is silent, and he | you lent me, and the interest for three years 
thinks he has told you nothing. Feelings | at six per cent., make one hundred and six- 
come and go, the very power to understand | ty-five pounds,” said Raban, folding her long 
them comes and goes, gifts and emotions | thin hand over the little parcel. “And good- 
pass, our inmost natures change as we go on | night, and thank you.” 
wandering through the narrow worlds that Still Lady Sarah hesitated. She could 
lie along the commonest commonplaces and | not bear to take it. She felt as though he 
ways of life. Into what worlds had poor | had paid her twice over; that she ought to 
Frank been wandering as he stood watching | give it back to him, and say, ‘ Here, keep it. 
the red lights dull into white ashes by the | I don’t want your money, only your kiss and 
blue tiles of the hearth! | your friendship. I was glad to help you.” 
Presently a lantern and two dark heads | But no, she could not give it back, she want- 
passed the window. led the money so. She looked up in his 
“Where is he?” said a voice in the hall.| pale face in a strange wistful way, scan- 
“Dolly, did you say Mr. Raban was here? | ning it with her gray eyes. They almost 
What! all in the dark ?” seemed to speak, and to say, “ You don’ 
The voice had reached the door by this | know how I want it, or I would not take it 
time, and some one came and stood there for | from you.” 
an instant. How well he remembered the} “How changed you are!” she said at last, 
kindly croaking tones! When he heard them | speaking very slowly. “I am afraid you 
again it seemed to him as if they had only | have been working too hard to pay me. I 
finished speaking a minute before. | oughtn’t to—” He was almost annoyed by 
Some one came and stood for an instant at | this wistful persistency. Why did she stand 
the doorway. No blooming young girl with | hesitating? Why did she not take it and 
a bright face and golden head, but a gray- | put it in her pocket, and have done with it? 
haired woman, stooping a little as she walk- | Now again she was looking at the money 
ed. She came forward slowly, put her light | with a pathetic look, as if it was alive; and 
upon the table, and then looked at him with | so it was alive to her, poor soul—for things 
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were changed at Church House. And mean- 
while Raban was wondering, Could it be 
that this woman cared for money—this wom- 
an who had foreed her help upon him so gen- 
erously ? He hated himself for the thought. 
This was the penalty, he told himself, for his 
own past life—this fatal suspicion and mis- 
trust of others. Even his benefactress was 
not to be spared. 

“*T must be going,” he said, starting away, 
in his old stiff manner. ‘You will let me 
come again, won’t you ?” 

“Come again! Of course you will come 
again,” Lady Sarah said, laying her thin 
fingers on hisarm. “I shall not let you go 
now until you have seen my Dolly.” And 
s0 saying, she led him back into the hall. 
“Go in; you will find her there. I will come 
back,” said Lady Sarah, abruptly, with her 
hand on the door-handle. She looked quite 
old and feeble as she leaned against the oak. 
Then again she seemed to remember herself. 
*You—you will not say any thing of this,” 
she added, with a sudden imploring look ; 
and she opened her thin fingers, still clutch- 
ing the packet of bank-notes and gold, and 
closed them again. 

Then he saw her take the lantern from 
the chimney and hurriedly toil up the stairs, 
and he felt somehow that she was going to 
hide it away. 

What would he have thought if he could 
have seen her safe in her own room, with 
the sovereigns spread out upon the bed and 
the bank-notes, while the poor soul stood ea- 
gerly counting over herstore? Yes,she loved 
money, but there were things she loved still 
more, and for them she hoarded, and, at 
need, dispensed her secret stores for them 

she sacrificed even her failings. Sarah 
Francis, alone in the world, might have been 
a miser if she had not loved Dolly so dearly 

Dolly, who was Stan’s daughter. There 
was always just this difference between 
Lady Sarah and open-handed people. With 
them money means little—a moment’s weak- 
ness, a passing interest. With Lady Sarah 
to give was doubt, not pleasure; it meant 
disorder in her balanced schemes; it meant 
truest self-denial; to give was to bestow on 
others what she meant for Dolly’s future 
ease and happiness; and yet she gave. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DOROTHY BY FIRE-LIGHT. 


LADY Sara had left Raban to go into 
the drawing-room alone. It was all very 
strange, he thought, and more and more like 
acrazy dream. He found himself in a long 
room of the color of fire-light, with faded 
hangings sweeping mysteriously from the 
narrow windows, with some old chandeliers 


swinging from the shadows. It seemed to 


him, though he could not clearly see them 
that there were ghosts sitting on the chain 
denizens of the kingdom of mystery, ana 
that there was a vague flit and conster 
tion in the darkness at the farther end 
the room, when through the opening doo) 
the gleam of the lantern, which by this { 
was traveling up stairs, sped on with a] 
slanting flash. For a moment he thought 
the place was empty; the atmosphere was 
very warm and still; the fire-light blazed 
comfortably ; a coal started from the grate: 
then came a breath, a long, low, sleepy breath 
from a far-away corner. Was this a ghost ? 
And then, as his eyes got accustomed, he say 
that the girl who had let him in sat crouch- 
ing by the fire. Her face was turned away: 
the light fell upon her throat and the har- 
monious lines of her figure. Raban, looking 
at her, thought of one of Leonardo’s figures 
in the Lquvre. But this was finer than a 
Leonardo. What is it in some attitudes that 
is so still, and yet that thrills with a coming 
movement of life and action? It is like th 
harmony of a bar progressing to its key- 
note; it is life, not inanimately resting, } 
suspended from motion, as we see it in t} 
old Greek art. That flying change from tly 
now to the future is a wonder sometimes 
written in stone. It belongs to the great 
est creations of genius as well as to the liy 
ing statues and pictures among which \ 
live. 


ot 


So Dolly, unconscious, was a work of art 
as she warmed her hands at the fire; her long 
draperies were heaped round about her, hi 
hair caught the light and burned like gold 
If Miss Vanborough had been a conscious 
work of art, she might have remained in hei 
pretty attitude; but being a girl of sixteen 
simple and somewhat brusque in manners 
utterly ignoring the opinions of others, she 
started up and came to meet Raban, advan 
cing quick through the dimness and the fa 
miliar labyrinth of chairs. 

“ Hush—sh!” she said, pointing to a whit 
heap in a further corner. “ Rhodais asleep ; 
she has been ill, and we have brought her her 
to nurse.” Then she went back in the sam 
quick silence, brought a light from the ta 
ble, and, beckoning to him to follow her, led 
the way to the very darkest and shadiest end 
of the long drawing-room, where the ghosts 
had been flitting before them. There was 
a tall oak chair, in which she established 
herself. There was an old cabinet and a 
sofa, and a faded Italian shield of looking 
glass, reflecting clearer waves of brown and 
reddish light. Again Dolly motioned. Ra 
ban was to sit down there on the sofa op- 
posite. 

Since he had come into the house he had 
done little but obey the orders he had re 
ceived. He was amused and not a littl 
mystified by this young heroine’s silent im- 


perious manners. He did not admire them, 
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and yet he could not help watching her, 
half in wonder, half in admiration of her 
peauty. She, as I have said, did not think 
of speculating upon the impression she had 
created; she had other business on hand. 

“[ knew you at once,” said Dolly, with 
the hardihood of sixteen, “when I saw you 
at the gate.” As she spoke in her girlish 
voice somehow the mystery 
yelled, and Raban began to realize that this 
wan only a drawing-room and a young lady 
after all. Miss Vanborough was sitting on 
the high-backed chair erect, and like a pic- 
ture upon the darkness, with her gold chain 
round her neck. 

“Ever since your letter came last year,” 
she continued, unabashed, “I have hoped 
that you would come; and—and you have 
paid her the money she lent you, have you 
not?” said the girl, looking into his face 
doubtfully, and yet confidingly too. 

Raban answered by an immense stare. 
He was a man almost foolishly fastidious 
md reserved. He was completely taken 
aback and shocked by her want of discretion 
~—so he chose to consider it. Dolly, utterly 
inexperienced and unused to the ways of the 
world, and accustomed to plain-speaking in 
her home, had not yet appreciated those re- 
finements of delicacy with which people en- 
velop the simplest facts of life. 

Did she expect that Raban, living alone 
as he had done so long, at all times uncom- 
fortably silent respecting himself, with no 
intimate friends to exercise his powers of 
confidence upon, could now be expected to 
give the details of his private affairs to this 
almost strange girl? “Dolly” conveyed no 
meaning whatever to his mind, although he 
might have guessed who she was. Even if 
Lady Sarah had not asked it of him, he would 
not have answered her. Whatever they may 
say, reserved people pique themselves upon 
some mental superiority in the reservations 
they make. Miss Vanborough misinterpret- 
ed the meaning of the young man’s confused 
looks and silenée. 

He had not paid the money! she was sor- 
ry. Oh, how welcome it would have been 
for Aunt Sarah’s sake and for George’s sake! 
Poor George! how should she ever ask for 
money for him now? What endless trou- 
bles! Her face fell; she tried to speak of 
other things to hide her disappointment. 
Now she wished she had not asked the ques- 
tion—it must be so uncomfortable for Mr. 
Raban, she thought. She tried to talk on; 
one little sentence came jerking out after 
another, to which Raban answered more or 
less stiffly. “Was he not at Cambridge? 
Did he know her brother there—George 
Vanborough ?” 

Raban looked surprised, and said, “ Yes, 
he knew a Mr. Vanborough slightly, but he 
had not known that he was any connection 
of Lady Sarah’s.” Here a vision of a stumpy 


seemed dis- 
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young man flourishing a tankard rose before 
him. Could he be this beautiful girl’s 
brother? 

* Did he know her cousin, Robert Henley ?” 
continued Dolly, eagerly. 

Raban (who had long avoided Henley’s 
companionship) answered even more stiffly 
that he had been a pupil of his, but did not 
see much of him. So the two talked on; 
but they had got into a wrong key, as peo- 
ple do at times, and they mutually jarred 
upon each other. Even their silence was 
inharmonious. Occasionally came a long, 
low, peaceful breath: it seemed floating on 
the warm shadows. 

Every thing was perfectly commonplace, 
and yet to Raban there seemed an element 
of strangeness and incongruity in the ways 
of the old house. 
weird in the whole thing—the defiant girl, 
the sleeping woman, Lady Sarah, with her 
strange hesitations and emotions, and the 
darkness. How differently events strike 
people from different points of view! ‘Here 
was a commonplace ‘half hour, while old 
Sam prepared the seven-o’clock tea with 
Marker’s help, while Rhoda slept a peace- 
ful little sleep, and while the two young 
people were talking together by the fire- 
light. To most of them it was but a bit of 
commonplace life; to Raban it seemed a 
strange and puzzling experience, quite out 
of the common run of half hours. 

Did he dislike poor Dolly? That off-hand 
way was not Frank Raban’s ideal of woman- 
liness. Lady Sarah, with her chilled silence 
and restrained emotions, was nearer to it by 
far, old and ugly though she was. And yet 
he could not forget Dolly’s presence for a 
single instant. He found himself watching 
and admiring and speculating about her al- 
most against his will. She, too, was aware 
of this silent scrutiny, and resented it. Dolly 
was more brusque and fierce and uncomfort- 
able that evening than she had ever been in 
all her life before. Dorothea Vanborough 
was one of those people who reflect the at- 
mosphere somehow, whose lights come and 
go, and whose brilliance comes and goes. 
Dull fogs would fall upon her sometimes, at 
others sunlight, moonlight, or faint reflected 
rays would beam upon her world. It was 
a wide one, and open to all the winds of 
heaven. 

So Frank Raban discovered when it was 
too late. He admired her when he should 
have loved her. He judged her in secret 
when he should have trusted or blamed her 
openly. A day came when he felt he had 
forfeited all right even to help her or to pro- 
i tect her, and that, while he was still re- 
| penting for the past, he had fallen (as peo- 
ple sometimes do who walk backward) into 
| fresh pitfalls. 
| “My cousin Robert has asked me and 
Rhoda to spend a day at Cambridge in the 
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spring,” said Dolly, reluctantly struggling 
on at conversation. 


Frank Raban was wondering if Lady Sa- 


rah was never coming back. 

There was a sigh, a movement from the 
distant corner. 

* Did 


voice, 


me ?” 


you eall said a faint, shrill 
plaintive and tremulous, and a figure 
rose from the nest of soft shawls and came 
slowly forward, dispersing the many wraps 
that lay coiling on the floor. 
“Have I been asleep? I 


Henley was here ?” the 


thought 
said voice, confus- 
edly. 


Dolly turned toward her. ‘No, he is not 


here, Rhoda. Sit down; don’t stand. Here | 


is Mr. Raban come to see us. 


And then, in the dim light of the fire and | 


distant dark 
looking out of a pale face that he seemed to 
remember. 


candle, Raban saw two 


“Mr. Raban!” repeated the voice. 
“Have you forgotten ?” 
up to the 


Raban, whose cross—” 


“¢ Mr, 


she began; then, see- 


ily, going distant sofa. 
ing he had followed 


red, 


her, she stopped ; she 
She did not want to pain 
And Raban, at the same instant, rec- 
ognized the two girls he had seen once be- 
fore, and remembered where it was that he 
had seen the deep gray eyes, with their look 
of cold repulsion and dislike. 

“Are you Mr. Raban ?” 
ing intently at the young man. 


turned very 
him. 


“T should 


have known you if it had not been so dark.” | 


And she instinetively put up her hand and 
clasped something hanging round her neck 
with her thin fingers. 

The young man was moved. 

‘I ought, indeed, to remember you,” he 
said, with some emotion. 

As he spoke, he saw a diamond flash in 
the fire-light. This, then, was the child who 
had wandered down that terrible night, to 
whom he had given his poor wife’s diamond 
cross, 


‘T sometimes think I ought to send this 


back to you,” Rhoda faltered on, blushing | 


faintly, and still holding the cross. 

“Keep it,” said Raban, gravely; “no one 
has more right to it than you.” 
were all silent. 

Dolly wondered why Rhoda had a right 
to the cross, but she did not ask. 

Raban turned still more hard and more sad 
as the old memories assailed him suddenly 
from every side. 
over again. Though he might have softened 
for a minute, he hardened to himself; and, 
as it often happens, the self-inflicted pain 
he felt seemed reflected in his manner toward 
the girls. 

“T know you both now,” he said, gravely, 
standing up. ‘‘Good-night ; please say good- 
by to your aunt for me.” 

He did not offer to shake hands; it was 
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Mr. | 


eyes | 


said Dolly, hast- | 


said Rhoda, look- | 


Then they | 


Here was the past living | 


| Dolly who put out hers. He was very stiff. 
} and yet there was a humble look in his pal 
| face and dark eyes that Dolly could not fo) 
| She seemed to remember it after 
| was gone, 


get. I 
Lady Sarah came in only a minute afi, 
| the young man had left. She looked disa, 
pointed. 

“T have just met him in the hall.” 
| said. 


‘Is he gone ?” said Dolly. 

he is still very unhappy.” 
| A few minutes afterward Rhoda said wha; 
ja pity that Mr. Raban was gone, when sj 
saw how smartly the tea-table was set 


how the silver candlesticks were lighted, a 
some of the good old wine that George lil 
sparkled in the decanter. Dolly felt 
Mr. Raban was more disagreeable than ey; 
for giving so much trouble for nothing 
Rhoda was very much interested in Lad 
Sarah’s visitor, and asked Dolly many mor 
questions when they were alone up stairs 
She had been ill, and was staying at Chm 
House to get well in quiet and away f; 
the school-boys. 


** Aunt Sarah 


REC 


as if 


“Of course one can’t ever like him,” Dolly 
| said, ‘ but one is very sorry for him.” 
| “ No, I don’t like her,” said Raban to hin- 
| self; and he thought of Dolly all the way 
|home. Her face haunted him. He dined at 
his club, and drove to the shabby station j 
He seemed it he 
waited for his train, stamping by the statior 
fire, and by degrees that bitter vision of th: 
past vanished away and the present remait 
}ed. Dolly’s face seemed to float along befor 
him all the way back as the shabby second 
| class carriage shook and jolted through th 
| night, out beyond London fog into a regio 
of star-lit plains and distant glimmering 
| lights. Vision and visionary traveled o 
| together, until at last the train slackened 
| its thunder and stopped. A few late Cam- 
bridge lights shone in the distance. It 
was past midnight. When Raban, walking 
through the familiar by-ways, reached his 
| college gates, closed and barred against tl 
| darkness, one gas-lainp flared, with a garish 
| light of to-day shining on the ancient carved 
| stones and gabions of the past. A sleepy 
| porter let him in, and as he walked across 
the dark court he looked up and saw her 
and there a dim light burning in a window, 
and then some far-away college clock clang- 
ed the half hour, then another, and another. 
jand then their own clock overhead, loud 
and stunning. He reached his own stair- 
case at last, and opened the old oak door. 
| Before going in Raban looked up at Georg: 
| Vanborough’s rooms, which happened to be 
| opposite his own. They were brilliantly il- 
| luminated, and their lights streamed out and 
lighted up many a deep lintel and sleeping 
| window. 
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LITTLE BROTHER AND LITTLE SISTER. 


As the actors pass across the stage of life 
wd play their parts in its great drama, it is 
ot difticult at the outset to docket them for 
most part “a lawyer,” “a speculator,” 


the 
it 


“an amiable person,” “an intelligent, prosy 
man,” “a parson,” etc.; but after watching 


he piece a little (on this all-the-world stage 
tis not the play that ends, but the actors 
oat speculators that come and go) we begin 
to see that, although some of the performers 
may be suited to their parts, there are others 
whose characters are not so well cast to the 
yiece—Robert Henley, for instance, who is 
not quite in his element as a very young 
man. But every one is in earnest, in a cer- 
tain fashion, upon this life-stage, and that is 
why we find the actors presently beginning 
to play their own characters instead of 
those which they are supposed to represent 
_to the great confusion, very often, of the 
drama itself. We have all read of a lock- 
smith who had to act the part of a king, and 
of the confusion that ensued; many and 
many other examples might be cited ; and it 
s the same in private as in public life. 
Where people are set to work experiments in 
ve, money, sermon, hay, or law making, 
with more or less aptitude for the exercise, 
what a strange jumble it is! Here is the 
lawyer making love to his client, instead of 
writing her will; the ‘lover playing on the 
piano While his mistress is expecting him ; 
the farmer, while his crops are spoiling, pon- 
dering on the theory of original sin. Among 
women, too, we find wives, mothers, daugh- 
ters, and even professed aunts and nieces, 
all with their parts reversed by the unkind 
freaks of fate. Some get on pretty well; 
some break down utterly. The higher na- 
tures, acting from a wider conception of life 
with some idea of a completed whole, will 
do their best to do justice to the character, 
uncongenial though it may be, which hap- 
pens to be assigned to them. Perhaps they 
may flag now and then, specially toward the 
middle of the performance; but by degrees 
they come to hear the music of “ duty done.” 
And duty is music, though it may be a hard 
sort of fugue, and difficult to practice—one 
too hard, alas! for our poor George as yet to 
master. Henley, to be sure, accomplished 
his ambitions; but then it was only a one- 
fingered scale that he attempted. 

Dolly’s was easy music enough in those 
early days of her life: at home or in Old 
Street the girl herself and her surroundings 
were in a perfect harmony. Dolly’s life was 
a melody played to an accompaniment of 
loving tones and tender words among the 
tranquil traditions of the old house and the 
old ivy- grown suburb in which it stood. 
Rhoda used to wonder why people cared so 
much for Dolly, who was so happy, who 


never sacrificed herself, but did as she liked, 
and won all hearts to her, even Robert 
Henley’s, thought Rhoda with a sigh. As 
for Dolly, she never thought about her hap- 
piness, though Rhoda did. The girl’s life 
sped on peacefully among the people who 
loved her. She knew she meant so well 
that it had not yet occurred to her that she 
might make mistakes in life and fail, and be 
sorry some day, like other folks. Rhoda, 
comparing her own little back-garret life 
t the noisy Morgan household with her 
friend’s, used to think that every body and 
every thing wanted to spoil her. Dolly was 
undoubtedly Dorothea Regina—ruler of the 
household—-a benevolent tyrant. The prov- 
ince of the tea-pot was hers, the fortress 
of the store-room. She had her latch-key ; 
her aunt, Lady Sarah, spoiled her in every 
thing. Old Marker and George were the 
only people who ever ventured to oppose 
her. When they did so Dolly gave in in- 
stantly, with a smile and a sweet grace that 
were specially her own. She was a weak- 
minded, somewhat impetuous, and self-diffi- 
dent person in reality; as yet she did not 


know who she was. In looks she could see 


‘a tall and stately maiden, with a sweet, 


round, sleepy face reflected in the glass, and 
she took herself for granted at the loving 
valuation of those about her, as people both 
old and young are apt to do. 

So Dolly could not help believing in her- 
self through the loving faith of those in 
whom she trusted. She took it for grant- 
ed she was all they wished, and that she 
ought to be. When the bitter awakening 
came, She thought she must have been dream- 
ing,and that she had had two lives in her one 
life. Something of Dolly’s life was written 
in her face, in her clear, happy eyes, in her 
dark and troubled brow. Even as a girl, 
people used to say that she had always dif- 
ferent faces, and so she had for the multi- 
tude; but for those who loved her it was 
always the same true, trusting face, more 
or less worn as time went on, but still the 
same. She had a peculiar, sudden, sweet 
smile, that went to the very heart of the 
lonely old aunt, who saw it most often. 
Dolly never had the training of repression, 
and perhaps that is why, when it fell upon 
her in later life, the lesson seemed so hard. 
She was not brilliant. She could not say 
things like George. She was not witty. 
Though she loved to be busy, and to ac- 
complish, Dolly could not do things like 
Rhoda—clearly, quickly, completely. But 
how many stupid people there are who have 
a touch of génius about them! It would be 
hard to say in what it consists. They may 
be dull, slow, cross at times, ill informed, 
but you feel there is something that out- 
weighs dullness, crossuess, want of informa- 
tion. 
| Dorothy Vanborough had a little genius in 
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her, though she was apt to look stupid and 
sulky and indifferent when she did not feel 
Sometimes, when reproved for 
this, she would stand gaping with her gray 
eyes, and looking 80 oddly like her aunt Sa- 
rah that Mrs. Palmer, when she came home, 
would lose all patience with her. 
no knowing exactly what she was, her moth- 
One day straight as an ar- 
bright, determined; another day gray 
and stiff, and almost ugly and high-shoul- 
dered. “If Dolly had been more taking,” 
said Mrs. Palmer, judging by the light of her 
own two marriages, “she might have allowed 


at her ease. 


There was 


er used to say. 


herself these quirks and fancies; but as it 
Her mother declared 
that she did it on purpose. 

Did she do it ? In early life 
she didn’t care a bit what people thought 
of her. In this she was a little unwomanly 
perhaps, but unwomanly in the best and 

When, with time, those mys- 
selves came upon her that we 


was, it was a pity.” 


on pul pose 


noblest sense. 
terious othe 

meet as we travel along the road, bewilder- 
ing her and pointing with all their different 
experiences, she ceased to judge either her- 
self or others so severely ; she loved faith and 
truth, and hated meanness and dissimulation 
as much as ever. Only, being a woman too 
honest to deceive herself, she found she could 
no longer apply the precepts that she had 
To hate the 
devil and all his works is one thing, but to 
say who is the devil and which are his works 


is another. 


used once to her satisfaction. 


George 


nately 


Vanborough’s temper was alter- 
uproarious and melancholy: there 
was some incongruity in his nature that 
chafed and irritated him. He had abilities, 
but strange and cross-grained abilities, of no 
examination. For instance, he 
could invent theories, but somehow he nev- 
he was rapid in conclu- 
sion, too rapid for poor Dolly, who was ex- 
pected to follow him wherever he went, who 
was sometimes hard put to it, for, unlike 
were slower than 


use 1h an 


er got at the facts; 


George, her convictions 
her sympathies. 

A great many people seem to miss their 
vocations because their bodies do not happen 
This is one of the advan- 
people have got used to 


to fit their souls. 
tages of middle age: 
their bodies and faults; they know how to 
use them, to spare them, and they do not ex- 
pect toomuch. George was at war with him- 
self, poor fellow: by turns ascetic and self- 
indulgent, morbid and overconfident. It is 
difficult to docket such a character, made up 
of all sorts of little bits collected from one 
and another ancestor; of materials warring 
against each other, as we have read in Mr. 
Darwin. 

George’s rooms at Cambridge were very 
small, and looked out across the green quad- 


rangle at St. Athanasius. Among other in- 
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stincts, he had inherited that of Weaving } 
nest with photographs and old china, and 
lining it comfortably from Church Hous 
There were also papers and music - books 
tankards (most of them with inscriptions 
and a divining crystal. The old windows 
were deep and ivy-grown and cushioned 
at night they would often be brilliant) 
lighted up. 
counselors. 

“T should like to entertain well « nough, 
says Henley, with « wave of the hand, “ py 
I can’t afford it prudently. Bills haye 
knack of running up, particularly 
they are not 
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int 
“Far too often,” says George's 


wher 
paid,” the young man 
marks, with great originality, “and t] 
one can’t always meet them.” 

George only answers by a scowl from his 
little ferret eyes. “You can pay your ow 
bills twice over if you like,” he grunts out, 
impatiently ; “ mine don’t concern you.” 
he had done his 
part, and he felt he could now face Doll] 
and poor Lady Sarah of the bleeding purs 
with a clear conscience; but he could 1% 
help reflecting. with some satisfaction « 
two neatly tied-up bundles of bills lying 
with a check-book in his dispatch-box a 
home. He was just going, when ther 
came a knock at the door, and a short pal 
man walked in and shook hands with Georg 
and somewhat doubtfully with his compan- 
ion, and finally sat down in George’s three- 
sided chair. 

Need I say that this was Raban, who had 
come to recommend a friend of his as at 
tor? Wasrit to George or to Dorothea t] 
Raban was so anxious to recommend a tuto! 

George shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
“T don’t know; I have got a theory of 
own. I think I shall not take a coach.” 

Henley delayed a moment. “I am g 
you agree with me,” he said. “TI also hav 
been speaking to my cousin on the subject. 

Raban bowed in the shy way peculiar t 
him—you never could tell if he was oun! 
shy or repelled by your advances. “M 
name is Henley, of St. Thomas’s. I hav 
found the advantage of a good coach all m 
life,” the other continued, with a subdued 
air of modest triumph. It seemed to say, 
“You will be glad to know that I am on 
of the most rising men of the university ;” 
and at the same time Robert looked down 
apologetically at poor scowling George, wh 
was any thing but rising, poor fellow, and 
well up to his knees in the slough of de- 
spond. Nor was it destined that Rober 
Henley was to be the man to pull him out. 
Although he had walked from St. 
Thomas’s to do so, he walked back again 
without having effected his purpose. 

“T did not know, till your sister told me, 
that Mr. Henley was your cousin,” said Ra 
ban, as Robert left the room. 

“ Didn’t you?” said George. 


re- 


1€)) 


Robert said no more; 


over 


ey] suppose 
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4, and 
Louse, 
books 
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ou did not see any likeness in me to that 
and, turn- 


x his back abruptly upon Raban, he began 
runming “ Yankee Doodle” on the piano, 
tanding as he played, and putting in a 


antity of pretty modulations. It was 
y to show off; but Raban, who was easily 
yelled, might have been tempted to follow 
Henley down stairs if he had not caught 


sight of a photograph of a girl with circling 


s, in some strange, old-fashioned dress, 
th a lantern in her hand. It was the 
ork of a well-known amateur, who has 
the gift of seizing expression as it flies, and 
riving you a breathing ‘friend, instead of 
ic image of an image. But it was in vain 

, young professor staid on, in vain that 

came time after time trying to make 

nds and to urge the young man to work. 

once went so far as to write a warning 
etter to Lady Sarah, It did no good, and 
ily made Dolly angry. At Christmas, as 
isual, George wrote that he had not passed, 
ind would be home on the 23d. He did not 
uid that he had been obliged to sign some 
ills before he could get away. 

George came home: with or without his 
urels, he was sure of an ovation. Dolly, 

her extra loving welcome only, show- 
ed her disappointment at his want of suc- 

The fatted calf was killed, and the bottle 
f good wine was opened. ‘Old Sam in- 
sisted on it,” said Lady Sarah, who had got 

to a way of taking shelter behind old Sam 

hen she found herself relenting. It was 
unpossible not to relent when Dolly, hearing 
the cab wheels, came with a scream of de- 
ight flying down the staircase from George’s 
om, Where she had been busy making 
ready. A great gust of cold wind burst 
uto the hall with the open door, by which 
George was standing, with his bag, a little 
issy and a little shy; but Dolly’s glad ery 
if welcome and loving arms were there to 
reassure him. 

“Shut the door,” said Dolly; “the wind 
vill blow us away. Have you paid your 
cab 7” 

“It’s no matter,” said George, pushing to 
the door. ‘“ Raban brought me. He is 
going on to dine somewhere near.” 

As he spoke the horse was turning round 
upon its haunches, and the cab was driv- 
ing off, and a pale face looked out for an 
instant. 

“Horrid man!” said 
George, and see Aunt Sarah. 
drawing-room.” 

Lady Sarah looked at George very gravely 
over her knitting, and her needles began to 
tremble a little. 

“What do you wish me to say, George ? 
That you failed because you couldn’t or be- 
cause you wouldn’t try ?” 

“Some one must fail,” said George. 


Dolly. * Come, 
She is in the 
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“Tt is not fair upon me,” said Lady Sarah, 
“that you should be the one. No, Dolly, I 
am not at all unkind.” 

I have said very little of the changes and 
economies that had been made at Chureh 
House, they atfected Lady Sarah and Dolly 
so little; but when George came home, even 
in disgrace, a certain change was made in 
the still ways of the house. Eliza Twells 
staid all day, and was transformed into a 
smiling abigail, not a little pleased with her 
promotion. One of Lady Sarah’s old gray 
gowns was bestowed upon her. A cap and 
ribbons was concocted by Dolly; the rib 
bons were forever fluttering in and out of 
the sitting-room, and up and down the pas- 
sages. There was a sound of voices now, a 
show of life. Dolly could not talk to her- 
self all through the long months when 
George was away; but when she had him 
safe in his little room again the duet was 
unceasing. 

Eliza Twells, down below in the pan-dec- 
orated kitchen, in all the excitement of hei 
new dignities, kept the ball going. You 
could hear old Sam’s chuckles all the way 
up stairs, and the maiden’s loud, croaking, 
cheerful voice. 

“It’s like a saw-mill,” said George; “ but 
what is that ?” 

“That is Eliza leughing,” said Dorothea, 
laughing herself; “and there is dear old 
Marker scolding Oh, George, how nice it 
is to have you home again!” and then, as 
most happy vibrations bring a sadder after- 
tone, Dolly sighed and stopped short. 

“Disgrace is hard to bear,” said George, 
moodily. 

“Disgrace! What do you mean? 
dered Dolly, who had been thinking of 
something quite apart from those unlucky 
examinations — something that was not 
much, and yet she would have found it hard 
to put her thought into words. For how 
much there is that is not in words that never 

happens quite, that is never realized alto- 
gether; and yet it is as much part of our life 
as any thing else, 


?” won- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
RAG DOLLS. 

THESE were days not to be forgotten by 
Dolly or by her aunt. Don’t we all know 
how life runs in certain grooves, following 
phases of one sort or another?) How dreams 
of coming trouble haunt us vaguely all 
through a night; or, again, is 1t hope that 
dawns silently from afar to lighten our 
hearts and to make sweet visions for us be- 
fore we awake to the heat of the day? 

It was all tranquil progress from day to 
Raban came to see them once or twice 
It seemed all peac 


day. 
while George was away. 
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ON THE STEP OF A RAG-SHOP. 


and silence during those years in the old 
house, where the two women lived so qui- | 
her own life, thinking her own 
Rumors came now and then of 
Mrs. Palmer’s return, but this had been put 


etly each 
thoughts. 


off so often, from one reason or another, that | 
Dolly had almost ceased to dwell upon it. 
She had settled down to her daily oceupa- | 
tions. John Morgan had set her to work in 
She used to teach in 
the Sunday-school, help her aunt in a hun- | 


one of his districts. 


dred ways. This eventful spring she went 
into Yorkshire with Marker and a couple of 


| hew gowns on a visit to her uncle, Sir Thomas 
| Henley, at Smokethwayte. 


She enjoyed her 
self extremely, and liked her uncle and thi 
girls very much. Her aunt was not very 
kind—“ at least, not so kind as I’m used to,” 
said Dolly, afterward. They had gone for 
long walks across the moors; they had rid- 
den for twenty miles one day. She had 
seen her mother’s picture, and slept in the 











om that used to be hers when she was a 
rl, and her cousin Norah had taken her 
“yout: but her aunt Henley was certainly 
. ry cross and always saying uncomfortable 
ings, and she was very glad to be home 
iin, and didn’t want to go away for years 
a years. Robert Henley had been there 
a couple of days, and had come up to 
town with her. Jonah Henley was a very 
k nd, stupid boy, not at all like Robert. He 
vas very friendly to Dolly, and used to con- 
le in her. He had made his mother very 
ngry by insisting upon going into the 


Guards. 

“She asked my advice,” said Dolly. “She 
wanted to know if I didn’t think it a foolish, 
ile sort of life.” 

“And what did you say?” said Lady Sarah. 

“J said that it might be so for some peo- 
le who were clever and thoughtful, but that 

e seemed to have no interests at all, and | 
ever opened a book.” 

“My dear child,” cried Lady Sarah, “no 
yonder Lady Henley was annoyed !” 

“Oh, dear me! I am so very sorry,” cries 
Dolly, penitently, as she walked along. They 
vere going along one of the narrow alleys 
leading to the Square. 

Day after day Lady Sarah used to leave 
home and trudge off with her basket and her 
vell-known shabby cloak—it was warm and 
yreen like the heart that beat under it—from 
ouse to house, in and out, round and about 
the narrow little Kensington streets. The 
parents who had tried to impose upon her at 
first soon found that she had little sympathy 
for pathetic attitudes, and that her quick 
tongue paid them back in their own coin. 
They bore no malice. Poor people only real- 
ly respect those who know them as they are, 
md whose sympathy is personal and not 


deal. Lady Sarah’s was genuine sympa- | 


thy; she knew her flock by name, and she 
spared no trouble to help those who were 
trying to help themselves. The children 


would come up shyly when they saw the} 


straight, scant figure coming along, and look 
into her face. Sometimes the basket would 
open, and red apples would ccme out—shin- 


ing red apples in the dirty little back streets | 


and by-lanes behind Kensington Square. 


Onee Robert Henley, walking to Church | 


House across some back way, came upon his 
aunt sitting on an old chair on the step of 
a rag-shop with a little circle of children 
round her, and Dolly standing beside her, 
straight and upright, with an apple in her 
hand. Over her head swung the legless 
form of a rag doll, twirling in the wind. 
On one side of the door was some rhymed 
doggerel about “Come, cookey, come,” and 


bring “your bones” plastered up against the | 


wall. Lady Sarah, on the step, seemed dis- 
pensing bounties from her bag to half a 
dozen little clamorous, half- fledged creat- 
ures. 
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“My dear aunt Sarah, what does this 
mean ?” said Robert, trying to laugh, but 
looking very uncomfortable. 

“T was so tired, Robert, I could not get 
home without resting,” said Lady Sarah; 
“and Mr. Wilkins kindly brought me out a 
chair. These are some of my Sunday-school 
children, and Dolly and I were giving them 
a treat.” 

“ But really this is scarcely the place to 
If any one were to pass—if Run away! 
run away! run away!” said Mr. Henley, at 
fably, to the children, who were all closing 
in in a ragged phalanx, and gazing admit 
ingly at his trowsers. “Ti get you a cab 
directly,” said the young man, looking up 
and down. “I came this short-cut, but I 
had no idea 

“There are no cabs any where down here,” 
said Dolly, laughing. “This is Aunt Sarah’s 
district; that is her soup-kitchen.” And 
Dolly pointed up a dismal street with some 
flapping washing lines on one side. _ It 
looked all empty and deserted, except that 
two women were standing in the doorways 
of their queer old huddled-up houses. A 
little further off came a branch street, a 
blank wall, and some old Queen Anne rail- 
ings and doorways leading into Kensington 
Square. 

“ Good-by, little Betty,” said Lady Sarah, 
getting up from her old straw chair, and 
smiling. 

She was amused by the young man’s un- 
affected dismay. Philanthropy was quite in 
Henley’s line, but that was, Robert thought, 
a very different thing from familiarity. 

“Now then, Betty, where’s your courte- 
sy ?” says Dolly; “and Mick, Sir!” 

Mick grinned, and pulled at one of his 
horrible little wisps of hair. The children 
seemed fascinated by the “ gentleman.” 
| They were used to the ladies, and, in fact, 
| accustomed to be very rude to Dolly, al- 
| though she was so severe. 
| “Tf you will give me an arm, Robert,” 
said Lady Sarah, “and if you are not 
ashamed to be seen with me—” 
| “My dear Lady Sarah !” said Robert, hast- 
ily, offering his arm. 
| “Now, children, be off,” says Dolly. 

“ Please, Sir, won’t you give us *napeny ?” 
|said Mick, hopping along with his little 
deft, bare feet. 

“Go away—for shame, Mick!” cried Doll 
| again, while Henley impatiently threw some 
coppers into the road, after which all the 
children set off scrambling in an instant. 
| “Oh, Robert, you shouldn’t have done that,” 
cried Dolly, rushing back to superintend the 
fair division of kicks and halfpence. 

Robert waited for her for a moment, and 
looked at her as she stood, straight and tall in 
her long gray cloak, with a little struggling 
heap at her feet of legs and rags and squeaks 
jand contortions. The old Queen Anne rail- 
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ings of the corner house, and the dim street | 
winding into rags, made a background to 
this picture of modern times: an old slat- 
ternly woman in a night-cap came to her 
help from one of the neighboring doorways, 
and seizing one of the children out of the 


shine. The weather is as much part of som, 
people’s lives as the minor events which hap. 
pen tothem. She walked along by the other 
two, diverging alittle as they traveled alone 
the elder woman’s bent figure beating tiy, 
with quick, fluttering footsteps to the you 


heap, gave it a cuff and dragged it away.| man’s evenstride. Dolly liked Robert to 


Dolly had lifted Mick off the back of 


smaller child: the crisis was over. 


a | nice to her aunt, and was not a little please 
| when he approved of herself. She was 


“ Here she comes,” said Lady Sarah, in no} little afraid of him. She felt that ben 


way discomposed. 


Robert was extremely discomposed. He | that she had not yet fathomed. 
hated to see Dolly among such sights and | how 


surroundings. 
they walked on, but his voice sounded 
little cracked. 


“Surely,” he said, “ this is too much for | 


you at times. Do you go very often?” 


“Nearly every day, Robert,” said Doro- | 
thea. ‘You see what order I have got the 


children into.” 


He tried to speak calmly as| debt. Ah me! how 


that calm manner there were many secret 
She knew 
good he was, how he never got 
she wished Georg 
a| would take pattern by him! Dolly a 
Rhoda had sometimes talked Robert ove 
They gave him credit for great experienc 
a deep knowledge of the world (he dined ou; 
continually when he was in town), and th 
also gave him full credit for his handsom: 








She was laughing again, and Henley, as 
usual, was serious. 


“Of course I can not judge,” said he, | 


“not knowing what state they were in orig- 
inally.” Then he added, gravely turning to 
Lady Sarah, “Don’t you somehow think 
that Dolly is very young to be mixed up 
with a—rag-shops and wickedness ?” 

“ Dolly is young,” said her aunt, not over- 
pleased ; “ but she is very prudent, and I am 
not afraid of her pawning her clothes and 
taking to drink.” 

“My dear aunt, you don’t suppose I ever 
thought of such a possibility,” Robert ex- 
claimed. ‘Only ladies do not always con- 
sider things from our point of view, and I 
feel in a certain degree responsible and 
bound to you as your nearest male protector. 
(Take care—here is a step.) I should not 
like other people, who might not know Dolly 
as we do, to imagine that she was accus- 
tomed already to—” 

“My dear Robert,” said Lady Sarah, 
“Dolly has got an aunt and a brother to 
take care of her. Do you suppose that we 
would let her do any thing that we thought 
might hurt her in other people’s opinion ? 
Dolly, here is Robert horrified at the exam- 
ples to which you are exposed. He feels he 
ought to interfere.” 

“You won’t understand me,” said Robert, 
keeping his temper very good-naturedly. 
“Of course I can’t help taking an interest 
in my relations.” 

“Thank you, Robert,” said Dolly, smiling 
and blushing. 


| 


thoughtful face, his tall, commanding figur 
You can not but respect a man of six foot 
high. 

So they reached the doorway at last: t] 
ivy was all glistening in the sunshine; an 
as they rang the bell they heard the sow 
of Minette’s bark in the garden, and the 
came some music, some brilliant piano-fort: 
playing, which sounded clear and ringing as 
it overflowed the garden wall and streamed 
out into the lane. 

“Listen! Who can that be playing? 
cries Dolly, brightening up still brighter 
and listening with her face against the ivy. 

“George,” says Robert. “Has Georg 
come up again ?” 

“Tt’s the overture to the ‘ Freischiitz,” 
says Dolly, conclusively: ‘it is George.” 

And when old Sam shuffled up at last to 
open the door he announced, grinning, that 
“Mr. Garge had come, and was playing th 
peanner in the drawing-room.” 

At the same moment, through the iron 
gate, they saw a figure advancing to meet 
them from the garden, with Gumbu caracol- 
ing in advance. 

“Why, there is Rhoda in the garden,” 


cries Dolly. ‘Robert, you go to her. | 
must go to George.” 





THE MASSACRE NEAR MARATHON. 


BOUT the middle of April, 1870, ther 
might have been met in the streets 0! 


Athens a certain gentleman who, from his 
fine physical type, would readily be recog- 
nized as an Englishman. 


Like many of 


Their eyes met for an instant, and Robert | his countrymen, he had come to Greece as 


looked better pleased. It was a bright de- 





a simple tourist, and was accompanied by 


lightful spring morning. All the windows| his wife and a young friend, Mr. Vyner, who 


were shining in the old Square; there was a 
holiday thrill in the air, a sound of life, dogs | 
barking, people stirring and coming out of 
their hiding-places, animals and birds ex- 


ulting. 
Dolly used to get 





almost tipsy upon sun- 


was related to them by marriage. At the 
period spoken of, Lord Muncaster had com- 
pleted the object of his visit to Athens, and 
in the ordinary course of events should have 
been on his way to other countries. Why 
did he linger? He was in the enjoyment 
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THE SITE OF MARATHON MASSAORE, 





THE 








of perfect health, he was a man of proper- | On Monday, the 11th of April, at about six 
ty, and he possessed all the advantages of | o’clock in the morning, a party consisting of 
social and titled distinction. Yet this gen- | Lord and Lady Muncaster; Mr. Herbert, see- 
tleman, who had done no man any wrong, | retary of the British legation; Mr. Vyner, a 
who had committed no breach of the peace, | brother of Lady De Grey ; Mr. Lloyd, an En- 
or rendered himself amenable to justice by | glish barrister, with his wife and their little 
the violation of any law, was a prisoner in | girl of five years; Count De Boy], secretary 
Greece—a prisoner en parole—pledged to re- | of the Italian legation, with an Italian sery- 
turn to captivity if he failed to fulfill certain | ant and a Greek courier, left the hotel at 
conditions, as strongly as if his free limbs | Athens in two carriages, for an excursion to 
had been bound with shackles, and his per- | the battle-field of Marathon. There was 
son guarded by officers of justice. To whom | nothing extraordinary in the fact of such an 
was he thus bound? To any civil, judicial, | expedition, as hundreds of foreigners make 
or military authority? To any power in his | it yearly, and no preparation is required on 
own land or in the kingdom of Greece which | their part beyond a notification by the res- 
had the right to enforce such restraint upon | ident foreign minister to the authorities, 
his individual life and liberty? No. This | who at once furnish a military escort, free 
free Englishman, gentleman, and noble lord | of charge. In this instance the carriages 
was walking the streets of Athens in the | were preceded by two mounted gens-d’armes, 
sunny days of April a prisoner to the chief | and followed by two others. A detachment 
of a band of brigands secreted in the wood- | of foot-soldiers and a patrol were met along 
ed mountains, miles away from the capital. | the road, and in part accompanied the tour- 
The King of Greece was on his throne; his | ists. After spending two or three hours 
Majesty’s ministers sat in council; the Brit- | at Marathon they set out on their return 
ish legation swayed with almost despotic | to Athens at about two o’clock in the after- 
power the will of a government keenly alive | noon. As the party approached the bridge 
to the lawful rights of every absent subject | of Pikermes, twelve or fourteen miles from 
of the realm; and the ships of war of En- | the city, they were suddenly fired at from 
gland, France, and Russia lay as usual, ready | the brush-wood bordering the road, and at 
for service, in the neighboring harbor of the | the first discharge the two gens-d’armes in 
Pireus. Yet, for all their panoply of power, | front fell from their horses, badly wounded. 
these were as impotent as reeds shaken by | The carriages then stopped, and the whole 
the wind, before the imperious will of a ras- | party were compelled to alight. They found 
sally outlaw, clad in a filthy fustanelli, and | themselves surrounded by a band of brigands 
issuing his decrees in illiterate Greek from |in the Albanian costume—jackets and fus- 
his inaccessible mountain throne. | tanellis—armed with revolvers and muskets, 
The situation seems incredible in this age | and numbering by count twenty-one per- 
of law, of railways and telegraphs, of inter- | sons, mostly young and athletic men. Some 
national intercourse, and of free and power- | roughness was offered to Lady Muncaster, to 
ful nationalities. Yet such was the situa- | hasten her movements from the carriage, and 
tion. |the brooch on her dress (subsequently re- 
To give an account of the memorable act | turned to her) was torn from it, but, with 
of brigandage of April, 1870, with all its de- | this exception, no violence was offered to 
tail, conflicting testimony, and the judicial | any of the travelers. The captives were im- 
proceedings consequent thereon, would fill| mediately hurried up the side of the mount- 
a volume, and, in many respects, might fail | ain—Pentelicus—the ladies and little girl 
to interest the general reader. Briefly stated, | being placed on the horses belonging to the 
the occurrence was as follows: wounded gens-d’armes, the rest being on 
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foot, and the brigands surrounding their 


prisoners. As the party retreated up the 
mountain, a fire was opened upon them by 
the soldiers at not more than fifty yards dis- 
tance, but as it became evident to their pur- 
suers that a continuous attack would endan- 
ger the lives of the foreigners, the engage- 
ment was discontinued, and the brigands 
with their prisoners made good their escape. 
After a rapid walk of two hours, during 
which, as Lord Muneaster told me, the brig- 
ands were exceedingly hilarious, dancing and 
laughing over the unexpected “catch” they 
had made of the “ lordies,” and talking with 
their prisoners, one of whom spoke Greek, in 
a manner which disarmed fears of any per- 
sonal danger, the party came to a halt at the 
top of the mountain, and the ladies were in- 
formed by the chiefs that they and the little 
girl could return to Athens, as their longer 
presence was regarded as an impediment to 
the long marches and changes of locality 
which are essential to evade pursuit. These, 
consequently, retraced their steps, together 
with the coachmen, who were captured with 
the party, to the road, where the carriages 
had been left, and in which they returned 
to the city, arriving at a late hour the same 
evening. 

When the brigand chief parted with the 
ladies he asked one of them to send him from 
Athens a little souvenir of their brief but 
not wholly uninteresting acquaintance, in 
the shape of a gold chain. The lady, with 
no little presence of mind, demanded an ex- 
change of souvenirs, whereupon his high- 
ness the king of the mountain presented 
her with a silver ornament having for a de- 
sign the head of the Virgin. The chain was 
duly sent to the brigand, who returned it 
by the messenger as not being sufficiently 
heavy! When Lord Muncaster was subse- 
quently released en parole, one of the chiefs 
kindly requested his lordship to take his 
watch to Athens, have it repaired, and sent 
back to him. 

The ladies were the bearers of notes from | 
the gentlemen of the party with the terms 
of the ransom, which were fixed at £32,000 
sterling (subsequently reduced to £25,000). | 
The brigands also sent a threatening mes- 
sage to the Greek government at Athens, to 
the effect that if any attempt was made to 
send soldiers in pursuit or to alarm the coun- 
try, the lives of the foreigners would be in 
danger. 

The consternation produced in Athens by 
the news of the capture pervaded all classes, 
and from that hour, about nine in the even- | 
ing of Monday, little else was talked about 
in the ever-talking capital, the interest in- 
creasing in intensity as the days went by, 
and the fate of the prisoners became more | 
and more the subject of anxious speculation. 

The news of the capture was soon followed 
by full information as to the character of 


the band. It originally consisted of twey- 
ty-eight brigands, almost exclusively na 
tives of Turkey (Vallachs), speaking the 
Greek language, and inhabiting Thessa}, 
The chiefs were two brothers, Takos and 
Christos Arvanitaki. It penetrated into th, 
province of Phthiotis from the Turkish fron} 
ier near the middle of January, the ney 
producing in Athens the greatest alarm, 
The band was soon discovered and attacke: 
by a flying column of the Greek soldiers aj 
Lividia, who wounded and captured one of 
the outlaws, the rest effecting their escape 
After three days’ flight they encamped at 4 
place called Paralimni, where, perceiving at 
a distance another Greek military detach 
ment, they again fled. Near Thebes the sol- 
diers came up with them, and succeeded ji 
killing three more and taking two wounded 
prisoners. The remaining twenty-one wer 
subsequently traced from place to place, but 
eventually secured retreats in the mountains 
of Megira, and were not again heard of wn- 
til the early part of April, when they sud- 
denly appeared in the environs of the villag: 
of Pikermes, on the road to Marathon, and 
committed the act of brigandage of which | 
now speak. 

It appears also that on the very morning 
of the capture a single carriage containii 
Americans passed within view of the brig- 
ands from their place of concealment, but it 
turned off toward Kephissia, and was allowed 
by them to pass, they being attracted by the 
two carriages a short distance behind, which 
they naturally presumed to contain a mor 
valuable prize. 

At the time of this capture the King, 
Queen, and Court, with the Prime Minister, 
were making an excursion among the Greek 
islands. His Majesty was met with the sad 
news on his return to the Pirzus, and from 
that moment did all that lay in his royal 
power to forward the necessary measures for 
the release of the prisoners, even expressing 
his willingness to the English minister to 
place his own person as a hostage, if neces- 
sary, to secure the lives of the foreigners. 

About noon on the third day after the 
capture, Lord Muncaster made his appear- 
ance at Athens, having been released by the 
brigands en parole, in order to obtain the 
ransom-money, ‘or a free pardon,” for the 
brigands. There was, of course, no loss of 
time in arranging for the money, and the 
amount of £25,000 pounds, in gold coin, was 
packed in boxes ready at the bank for deliv- 
ery, When an unexpected turn was given to 
the affair by a message from the brigand 
chief to the effect that they would accept 
nothing less than the “money and amnesty,” 
viz., a free pardon for themselves and the 
previously captured members of the band 
then in the prison at Athens. The follow- 
ing correspondence between the chief of the 
brigands and the British minister at Athens 
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will serve to show the lawless audacity of 
power on the one side, and the utter sub- 
serviency of mere official authority, when 
placed against it: 
LETTER FROM THE BRIGANDS. 
(Translation.) 

“The gentlemen are very well; but as to that which 
we agreed with the gentlemen concerning the ransom 

£25,000, we demand of the Hellenic government 
mnesty, and that pursuit of us shall be stopped, not 
y in Attica but in all the provinces. For if we dis- 
cover that we are pursued, the gentlemen will be in 
danger. We wait for your answer to-morrow without 








ial. 
LETTER TO THE BRIGANDS, 
(Translation.) 

“The English and Italian ministers have received 
your communication. There will be no difficulty as to 
the payment of the money, but you must not insist on 
amnesty which government have not the power to 
crant. Persons will be sent to treat with you, and in 
the mean time both the King and the president of the 
council have assured the English minister that you 
shall not be molested. Make your prisoners as com- 
fortable as you can. You can even put them under 
cover in some rural habitation without any fear. 

“EF. M. Exskrve.” 








Emissaries were accordingly sent on the 
part of the Greek government and of the 
English minister at Athens to induce the 
brigand chiefs to modify their terms, as it 
was not only unconstitutional, but impos- 
sible, to grant a free pardon without a trial; 
and they were urged by letter, and by verbal 
entreaty and argument on the part of the 
messengers sent, as well as by the prisoners 
themselves, to accept the money with the 
guarantee that they should not be interfered 
with in their retreat to the frontier. Fur- 
thermore, they were promised, if they appre- 
hended danger in that quarter, that a Brit- 
ish gun-boat should be placed at their dis- 
posal to land them and their ill-gotten gains 
at Malta or any other point of her Majesty’s 
dominions. Such terms, such concessions, 
such humiliating prostration of justice at 
the feet of vulgar villainy, are probably with- 
out a parallel. The chiefs were, however, 
obstinate, made the more so by letters and 
messages from their “ koumbdéroi,” or com- 
panions, outside, advising them to “be 
firm,” and their demands would eventually 
be granted. While these anxious and un- 
satisfactory negotiations were going on be- 
tween the Greek government and the En- 
glish and Italian ministers on the one side, 
and the brigand chiefs in their mountain re- 
treats on the other, the condition of the un- 
fortunate foreigners in their hands was not 
improving. They were moved about from 
place to place; and although the brigands 
appear to have treated them with all the 
courtesy of which their nature is capable, and 
to have provided, so far as their rough life 
permitted, for the physical well-being of the 
prisoners, allowing them also to correspond 
continuously with their friends in Athens 
and receive food and clothing from them, 
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yet they suffered greatly from their forced 
marches, exposure to rain and cold, and from 
their ceaseless mental anxiety, which was 
inseparable from their condition. Yet all 
was not hopeless to them. They had many 
days of fine weather, and a degree of cheer- 
ful diversion, as appears from the letters of 
Mr. Herbert and the note-book of Mr. Lloyd. 
In the former appeared such passages as 
these : 


‘*We are tolerably comfortable here for the present.” 
**T do not think we are very unhappy, although things 
are not exactly comfortable. The captain says he is 
going to mass to-morrow in the village church with 
all his band, and, as at present arranged, we are al- 
lowed to go too, which will be a very strange thing. 
The captain says he will throw away his gun at once 
if he could get pardoned.” ‘We are well and kindly 
treated, and shall be so as long as the captain believes, 
as he still does confidently, that the government will 
find some means of granting him amnesty or pardon 
for all past offenses.” 





Mr. Lloyd also writes: “We are 
treated, but very anxious.” 

The intimation that the foreigners would 
be allowed to go to church was, “ strangely 
enough,” as Herbert says, fully carried out. 
On Palm-Sunday, the 17th of April, the 
brigands, with their prisoners, descended 
from the “ Vallach village,” where they were 
then encamped, to the church at Oropos, 
where, stacking their arms outside, the 
whole party entered and attended the serv- 
ice, mingling freely with the village people! 
And here in this church occurred a little in- 
cident which I have never seen mentioned 
in print, but which illustrates the hopeful- 
ness of the affair at that time. A Greek 
lady, wife of a merchant in Manchester, En- 
gland, happened to be at the church service 
on that day, and was so moved by the ap- 
pearance of the prisoners, especially of young 
Vyner, that she resolved to make an appeal 
to the brigand chief in his behalf, represent- 
ing his inoffensive character, his absence 
from his widowed mother, and other points 
calculated to awaken an interest in his fate. 
The brigand listened very patiently as the 
good lady spoke to him in the church porch, 
and then laughingly replied to her in words 
to this efiect: ““Do not distress yourself, 
madam ; they will all be free in a few days.” 
That they all would have been free, had a 
different policy been adopted by those in 
charge of the matter, there now appears to 
be little doubt. 

The extracts from Mr. Lloyd’s note-book 
are of such melancholy interest, notwith- 
standing the brief and fragmentary char- 
acter of the entries, that I will copy them 
here, as throwing some light on the condi- 
tion of the poor prisoners, and the nature of 
brigand life: 


well 


“‘ Monday, April 11, 1870, 4.30 p.w.—Cold, mist, rain, 
6 p.m. to 5.30 a.m. Wood of Ruplimi, captured by 
band of Arvanitaki. Night on Pentelicus. Language 
lesson to brigands. Supped on mountain 2 a.M. 
Reached first Shemena in Stamata; little copse on 
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hili-side ; discussion of terms with brigands. Spend 
the day. Sixteen soldiers passed along the road be- 
low in the afternoon. Alarm of all parties. 

‘ Tuesday, 8 p.m. to 6 a.m.—Left after dark along 
high-road toward Kephissia. Halt in plain. Alarm of 
parties near. Brigands surround us, ready to shoot. 
Sleep on thorn-bush. Resting-place in pine wood. 
Very wet and cold. Brigand warms Dormouse [Mr. 
Vyner] by lying down close to him. Roused at dawn, 
and go to other pine wood a short way off for the day. 

“* Wednesday.—Day in pine wood. Heavy rain. 
Caught two peasants, and borrowed their capotes for 
us. Lighted fire for toast and broiled lamb. Sent off 
peasant with Muncaster at 9 a.m. After dark moved 
off to hut of peasants for night. De Boyl’s servant 
came with grub. 

“ Thursday.—Brigand reads two hours history—Ke- 
ramide St. John. Rainy and cold. Hut 60X20; our 
end badly closed by pine branches. Fires, but hard to 
keep warm. Roast lamb again, and more presents of 
liver. Evening came Dionys and agents from Athens. 
Scene by night—negotiating at one end, feasting at 
ours. Warmer at night with my oil-cloth from Polly. 

** Friday, 8 a.m. to 7.30 p.m.—Very fine day, and 
view of Mount Delphi, in Eubeea, covered with snow. 
Left at 8 a.m., seven brigands, self on mule, Herbert 
and De Boyl on white horses, Dormouse on brown, 
without saddle. Baggage horse. Other brigands to 
follow. Pass wood of Tatoe; defile. Magnificent 
view over Athens, W., Eubcea, E. Halt almost in 
sight of guard-house to breakfast. By pass of De- 
celea, 3000 feet above the sea. Guard-house; frater- 
nize with four soldiers. Alarm on descending to plain. 
Alexander sent on with Erskine’s note to troops seen 
below. Peace. Officer lunches with us and brigands. 
Across plain and through fine wooded country, Marco 
Poulos. Received by Demarch, and general fraterni- 
zation with Albanian inhabitants. Fresh eggs. Reach- 
ed village of Vallach shepherds. 

“* Saturday. — Coraki. Village twenty-five huts; 
shared one with chief and five brigands, circular, 
30x20 diameter. Five in middle; people make every 
thing for selves; spinning and weaving. Hut pretty 
warm. Walked up to Acropolis; cloudy. View over 
plain of Oropos, village of La Scala, and house of Pa- 
parigo Poulos. Two agents from Athens. Dance of 
brigands. 

* Sunday.—Down to church in morning. Blessing 
of palms; had one. Visit to Demarch and house of 
Pap. ; coffee and raki; friendly meeting. Demarch to 
go to Athens to negotiate. 

“* Monday.—Jumping and throwing stone by brig- 
ands very good. Music at night—singing and fluting. 
Evening came Dionys and Grisner, who slept. 

“* Tuesday.—Servants left. Afternoon marched over 
to Oropos; good house, room with fire-place, and sev- 
en brigands. Fine day, and pleasant half hour’s walk. 

** Wednesday.—Very rainy. Colonel Théagénis come 
to treat; also Noel, who stopped all night. Long dis- 
cussion as to terms. 

“* Thursday.—Messenger from Athens. Armistice 
partly withdrawn. Troopsencordon. We not to move. 
Chief says he will go to a place a quarter of an hour off, 
on Ocyoupos. Know troops are in force; danger im- 
pending. Love to I and Erskine, in worst case, 
Noel left early. Fine view of mountains in Eubea. 
Covered with snow from Delphi to N.” 





During these days the greatest anxiety 
filled the public mind at Athens, and in- 
duced on the part of those who had taken 
the matter in hand a degree of persevering 
activity and vigilance which leaves no room 
for censure so far as a conscientious discharge 
of personal and public obligation was con- 
cerned. None but those who watched the 
daily, I may say hourly, proceedings can 
form an idea of the difficulties of the posi- 
tion in which the Greek ministry and the 
two foreign representatives stood. In the 





| case of the government, they found them. 
| selves clothed with a responsibility which 
| their relations to the governments of Great 
| Britain and Italy and to the Greek natioy 
could not exaggerate. They were called 
upon either to ignore all official recogni. 
tion of the matter or to assume its contro] 
with or without the co-operation of the for. 
eign legations, and with the almost certain 
knowledge that, whatever might be the re- 
sult, public opinion would be dissatisfied, 
The Greek government very wisely deter- 
mined to admit into their counsels the two 
parties most nearly interested in the fate of 
their countrymen in captivity, and it may be 
said that from beginning to end of this most 
distressing case the English and Italian min- 
isters joined in, and in many instances dji- 
rected, their counsel, no step being taken by the 
Greek government which was not either suggest- 
ed or approved by the two ministers whose coun- 
trymen were among the captives. As regards 
their attitude toward the Greek people, and 
the difficulties they had to contend with in 
that direction, it is only necessary to say that 
the measures recommended by the Athenian 
journals, and by individuals who, without 
any personal responsibility, thought fit to 
proffer their advice, were of the most con- 
flicting character. The government were 
told that they were no more responsible 
for an act of brigandage than the English 
| government would be for an agrarian out- 
|rage in Ireland, or an attack of ruffians in 
| the purlieus of London; and they were told 
| that they were responsible, inasmuch as it was 
|a national evil. They were told that to en- 
| ter into negotiations with outlaws was to 
trample the crown in the dust and humili- 
| ate the nation beyond redemption ; and they 
were told that negotiation was the only prop- 
er course, and that better terms for the re- 
lease of the foreigners could be enforced by 
the authorities than by individuals, who had 
no experience in the treatment of such cases. 
They were told that the only way to deal 
with the rascals on the hill was to send an 
effective body of troops after them, release 
the prisoners, and destroy the brigands; and 
they were told that such a course would in- 
|sure the death of the captives, and by no 
| means guarantee the capture of the brigands, 
| They were told that the English and Italian 
ministers should have exclusive control of 
| the matter, as the lives at stake were those 
lof their countrymen, otherwise the whole 
| blame of failure would be laid at the feet 
| of the government; and they were told that 
the English and Italian ministers ought not 
to mix themselves up in the affair, but to 
| leave it to the authorities. They were told 
|that it was an international question, and 
| that the representatives of all the Powers at 
| Athens should be consulted; and they were 
told that nobody should be consulted and 
| nothing should be done, for that if left to 
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:hemselves the brigands w wake arrange mat-| English government might eventually have 
ters With their prisoners, and the whole af- | had, it is impossible to say, but most certain- 
ir would end as peaceably and quietly as ly brigandage itself would have received an 
other acts of brigandage had terminated. impulse by such an act of leniency as would 
js to the opposition, they had few such} have required half a generation to have 


hances presented for attacks upon their) checked. At the request of his government 
,iversaries, and they were not slow to avail the Greek minister at London, M. Brailas- 


themselves of it. The shafts flew thick and | Armeni, called upon Lord Clarendon to ex- 


fast from open platoon and from behind | press “ the great concern of his government 
impenetrable breastworks of impersonality, | at the capture of the English party by the 
and nothing was omitted which might em- | brigands, and to explain to him the diftie ulty 
parrass the question and lead to the over- | under which the Greek government labored 
throw of the ministry. Not that there was/| in regard to the grant of an amnesty for 
any blood on these men’s hands; for until the | w hic h the brigands were appearing to hold 
ast fatal move, which turned the comedy into | out.” M. Brailas said that “ the power of 
, tragedy of terrible import, few imagined | pardon vested by the constitution in the 
that the prisoners were in any actual per-| King of Greece extended only to political 
sonal danger, it being evident to the simplest | offenses, and that the King could not inter- 
mind that for the brigands to commit mur-| pose his authority to relieve persons from 
der, without cause, in the face of such as-| the penalty attaching to ordinary crimes.”* 
tounding odds as were offered in the ransom- | Lord Clarendon replied to M. Brailas that 
money, and free transportation to a place of | “he could not admit the validity of the 
security, would be an act of sheer insanity. | constitutional objection stated by the Greek 
But notwithstanding the conflict of argu- | government to preclude them from granting 
ment, political abuse, and irritating advice | a pardon to the brigands. The Greek con- 
to which the Greek government were ex- | stitution had so frequently been violated by 
posed, few went so far as to counsel the |the government in regard to matters of 
granting of an amnesty to these wretches, | internal administration that he could not 
which would not only have been a shameless | listen to a plea founded on it as an excuse 
violation of the constitution, but a virtual | for not relieving the British subjects, whose 
legalization of brigandage throughout the | lives were in imminent danger, by comply- 
kingdom.* No Greek acquainted with the | ing with the demands of the brigands for an 
constitution of his country had the temerity amnesty as a part of the price of their sur- 
to propose this, even as a dernier ressort. The | render.” * 
honor of doing so was assumed by Lord | There is something in all this to remind 
Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign | Americans of the inconsistency of the Brit- 
Affairs, who sent three messages by telegram | ish government on another occasion. For 
from the Foreign-ofiice at London—subse- | years and years the finger of scorn was 
quently confirming them by written dis-| pointed at the United States by England as 
patches to the English minister at Athens— | a nation boasting of free institutions and 
empowering him to say to the Greek govern- | yet nourishing in her midst the foul ulcer 
ment that “ her Majesty’s government hoped | of human slavery. Plunged at last into the 
that there would be no hesitation in granting | horrors of civil war on account of this very 
a pardon to the brigands rather than allow | slavery—the Federal government strug- 
the lives of the captives, by demurring to | gling on their part for the conservation of 
do so, to be exposed to additional risk ;” and | the nation, the Confederates on their part 
he declared “that the British government | for a separate nationality with slavery for 
would not accept, as an excuse for the sacri- | its corner-stone—the English government 
fice of life, the plea that, even for its preser-| raise the flag of neutrality between the 
vation, pardon could not be extended to the | | combatants, and convenie ntly forgetting the 
brigands,” and “that her Majesty’s govern- | horrors of slavery, urge separation and peace 
ment considered that they were justified in | on the basis proposed by our enemies. For 
calling on the Greek government to consent | years the same power has taunted Greece for 
to any measures for the release of the prison- | perverting constitutional liberty, and under 
ers.” These messages were not received at | its egis protecting, if not encouraging, brig- 
Athens until after the perpetration of the | andage. At last three English subjects are 
tragedy which ended the eventful history. | captured by the outlaws, who demand, as an 
What effect a continued pressure of the | equivalent for their release, a free pardon for 
 TaRaNGSNLS kk ERE SS a a | themselves - and others of the band then in 
* “If amnesty had been granted to this band,” says prison wnaiting the jetgums of the law. 
the Athens correspondent of the London Times, ‘it | 
could not have been refused to the band of Spanos: | 
and it is the general opinion that in a few weeks bank | * “The King has the right to pardon, commute, and 
directors, ministers, and men of substance would have | | lessen punishments awarded by the courts of law, ex- 
been seized in the streets of Athens openly, with a| cepting those pronounced against ministers. He has 
threat that if pursuit should be attempted, or a ran- | also the right to grant amnesty, but only in case of po- 
som not promptly paid, the captives would be mur- | litical crimes, under the responsibility of the minis- 
dered.” | ters."—Article xxxix. of the Greek Constitution, 
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In a moment—in the twinkling of a tele- 
graphic tlash—all the sacredness of consti- 
tutional safeguards is thrown to the winds, 
and on the plea that, as they have sinned 
before, the Greek government are urged to 
sin again, beyond all former precedent— 
openly to violate the sacred instrument, and 
give a carte blanche to criminals all over the 
territory, because the captives on this occa- 
s1on happen to be “ British subje cts.” It is 
a little singular that while his lordship at 
the Foreign-oftice was impressing upon the 
Greek government, in the name of her M ij- 
esty, the gr 
they might be visited in case the prisoners 
were not rescued, even at the price of a vio- 
lation of the constitution, the English min- 
ister at Athens was urging the brigand chief, 
by a written communication, not to insist 
upon an amnesty “which the government 
had not the power to grant,” and poor Her- | 
bert, a prisoner in their hands, was explain- 
ing to the Arvanitaki that “the amnesty was 
impossible,” and the secretary of the British 
legation at Athens was saying the same 
thing in a letter published in the Levant 
Herald. Thus it would appear that the 
brigand chief, lying at his ease with loaded 
musket beneath the sylvan shade of Mount 
Pentelicus, and the English minister, sitting | 
in his arm-chair at the Foreign-oftice in Lon- 
don, were the only “powers” in perfect ac- | 
cord as to the necessity for violating the 
constitution of Greece! 

As the days rolled wearily on, arfd the pre- | 
posterous demands of the Arvanitaki began 
to be accompanied by impatient threats, the 
emissaries gave up all hopes of accomplish- | 
ing their mission, and the prisoners lost 
heart. Under these distressing circum- | 
stances the Greek government, with the ap- 
proval of the English and Italian ministers, | 
determined to adopt a more stringent policy, | 
and to try the effects of fear upon the out- 
laws. An express promise had been made 
to the brigands that they should not be mo- 
lested where they then were; but when the | 
former gave intimation that unless their | 
terms were complied with they should move 
toward the frontier with their prisoners, it 
was decided to send a body of troops to form | 
a cordon around the encampment, not for the 
purpose of attacking, but to prevent the re- 
moval of the band. It was supposed that 
the soldiers, marching rapidly and stealthily | 
forward, could accomplish their purpose be- 
fore any suspicion of the movement induced 
a change of position on the part of the brig- 
ands. But the order was also given to “pre- 
vent” the departure of the band with their 
prisoners, should they attempt it. Now for 
soldiers to “prevent” an enemy from making 
a retreat means action, and military action 
against brigands with prisoners in their hands 


means death to the latter. Thus it appeared | 


to me inevitable that the failure of the troops 


rave consequences with which | 


to effect a perfect cordon would bring on 

engagement with the brigands, to the in) 
nent danger of the lives of the captives, T) 
prisoners themselves seem to have anti, ip 


uv 


ted the result of a military movement, as ; 
pears in the following passages from arty 
written by some of them only the day bef; 
the fatal ending, but which were not rec: ive 
at Athens until an hour or two of the ti) 
when the frightful drama was being enact; 

Mr. Herbert writes with that Christian fo) 
titude and gentleness of character for w] 
he was distinguished : 


Lit 


“Tf things do not look bright, I do not see that 
can be altered, so that we have but to make the 
of them. If the government could grant thos 
I believe we should be all right. If not, o 
chance is that when they know the troops are 
in force in Beotia they may wish to save the 
For the present I do not think we run much ri 1 
less we meet the soldiers, and in that case we sha 
have the satisfaction of believing that they will not ¢ 
unpunished. But the captain desires me to gay t 
he considers any movement of troops against hi) 
violation of the written promise given him by 
which said he should not be molested, without ad 
any thing about Attica. He seems to think hims 
entitled, so long as he treats us well, to take us w 
he pleases ; but there must, of course, be some | 
this. At present we are on the frontiers of Beotia, a 
I believe the captain’s wish is to move a little 1 
Thebes—that is, to get nearer a country he and 
band know better than they do this. The captain 
sires me to say that since he has seen Colonel Th 
génis’s orders he does not feel himself safe even | 
and requests a further assurance from you, in writi 
as to where they are safe, and for how long.” 

At the same time Mr. Lloyd wrote to | 
friend Lord Muncaster: 

‘* With respect to the movements of the troops, y 
must remind Mr. Erskine that the undertaking on t 
part of the government was that the brigands sho 
not be molested as long as they were with them. | 


| their march is now interrupted, they may have a rig 


to complain of a breach of faith, for which we s 
most undoubtedly and irremediably suffer. 
“The great thing is to gain time for negotiations, 


| and not to hurry to an open conflict. I have suggest 


ed what I can to that effect, and leave it in your hands 


| and those of our friends in Athens to do the best ft 
| us. You must not rely much on pressure to persuad 


these men to our terms.” 


Later in the day came another note fro1 
poor Herbert, which clearly shows that th 
military movement was, at least, premature : 


“7 think he” (the brigand chief) “‘ has some grounds 
for saying he ought not to be attacked after the pro 
ise made to him, though obviously that promise cou 
not be meant to be without limits. Heis evidently get 


| ting more disposed to negotiate than he was, and | 
| think, if he is not molested for the next week or tw 


he will come tosome terms, could the armistice be pro- 


| longed for a little time, and limited, perhaps, to Beeot 


or Attica, or to the neighborhood of Thebes and Chal- 
cis, although the latter designation is, perhaps, to 
vague. We are to move to-day, but only to a village a 
quarter of an hour distant on the other side of the river, 
and I do not suppose we shall be attacked there.” 


The village to which Herbert referred 
is Sykami, a hamlet, and the river between 
it and Oropos, where the brigands then 
were, is the classic Asopus. They can be 
| found on any general map of Greece, and 
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they will ever be of peculiar interest now in 
the light of the melancholy events which I 
am narrating. The road is lined and the 
spaces on either side are thick with brush- 
wood, through which, avoiding the open 
road, the brigands proceeded with their 
prisoners on the afternoon of April the 21st. 
Before the start on that day, young Vyner 
addressed the following touching letter to 
his friend Lord Muncaster, at Athens. It 
can not be read without emotion by any 
who appreciate the horrors of the situation 
in which he was placed, or who were ac- 
quainted with the manly presence and no- 
bility of character of this unfortunate young 
Englishman. The letter did not reach 
Athens until after the news of the fatal 
tragedy which followed. 


s 

“The messenger has arrived, and has,in conjunc- 
tion with Noel, had a lengthened interview with the 
chief. The result is unfavorable. The chief has said 
to Noel that he will keep us safe for three or four 
months; but, of course, the soldiers being set loose 
has done away with our security, and on the first en- 
gagement with the troops we must die, for they will 
kill us at once. ...There is one thing they would agree 
to, namely, that a formal trial should be held here, 
and that they should be pardoned afterward. This 
does not seem illegal. Thank the King and his minis- 
ters on ny behalf for their kindness, and say that I 
do not ask (for I am powerless to do that), but that, as 
a dying man, I implore them humbly to grant this 
request of the brigands, and to prevent the operations 
of the soldiers; as, if not, we must d*c in a day or two, 
besides the needless bloodshed that would ensue. 
The government official regards our position as be- 
yond all hope, so that we must trust to God that we 
may die bravely, as Englishmen should do.... Pray for 
your unfortunate but affectionate friend, 

* FREDERICK VYNER.” 

It is said that when the news of the death 
of Vyner was communicated to the brigand 
chief Takos, he shed tears. The young En- 
glishman had won the friendship of the 
chief during his captivity, and the two had 
sometimes engaged in athletic sports—run- 
ning, throwing the quoit, ete. 

From the various accounts of the occur- 
rences which followed I select a portion 
only of that of the English commander, 
Hotham, who officially visited the locality 
a short time subsequent to the tragedy, and 
obtained his information from personal ob- 
servation and conversation with the peas- 
antry, avoiding, as he did, the consideration 
of military details, as my purpose is to give 
only a general idea of the principal events 
bearing upon the massacre of the foreigners. 


“A Greek gun-vessel being at anchor in the Scala 
of Oropos, and also the fact of a person having come 
from the troops about 11 a.m. of the 21st of April, and 
also, perhaps, what passed at an interview with Col- 
onel Théagénis and Mr. Noel, seem to have made Ta- 
kos decide upon quitting Oropos for Sykami. His | 
prisoners tried to persuade him to remain at Oropos, | 
and he seems to have half promised them to return | 
thither in three days’ time. From what I can learn, | 
the brigands had no idea that the troops were so near, 
and I understand that they constantly walked about | 
when in Oropos without arms. 

“ Takos, and Christos Arvanitaki, his brother, seem 
to have differed (after the interview with Mr. Noel), 


the former wishing to accept the ransom alone, but 
Christos objecting to such a proceeding, on the ground 
that if they did so without any amnesty, they would 
be immediately hunted down and killed. 

* On the 19th and 20th of April Takos seems to have 
been kind in manner toward his prisoners, but changed 
after his meeting with Colonel Théagenis, It was 
then he seemed to take an angry tone, to which, on 
the morning of the 21st, was added suspicion, he per- 
mitting no one to leave the village of Oropos without 
satisfying himself of their destination and business, 
About 2.20 p.m. of that day the brigands left Oropos 
for Sykami in two parties, each within five minutes 
of the other, the robbers saying ‘ good-by’ to the in- 
habitants, and telling them they would be back on the 
next Sunday. 

“ The prisoners appear to have been much distressed 
on leaving Oropos. No soldiers at all were seen from 
Oropos on the 21st, but after the prisoners and brigands 
had gone about one hundred yards from that place a 
policeman in disguise arrived in the village, and almost 
immediately left again in the direction of Kako-Salessi. 

“The band and prisoners arrived at Sykami be- 
tween half past three and four o'clock, having been 
delayed a long time crossing the river Asopus, owing 
to a heavy freshet. After they had been in the village 
from a quarter to half an hour, the sentries posted on 
the hill above, seeing the troops coming down over the 
range on the opposite side of the river, gave the alarm, 
shouting out some word, the meaning of which I could 
not get accurately translated into English, but which 
would seem to imply, ‘ We are betrayed,’ or surround- 
ed. Takos, his band, and prisoners immediately start- 
ed off toward Delisie, taking with them thirteen peas- 
ants, who all managed soon to escape. I can only sur- 
mise that the carrying away of these men was to pre- 
vent the troops firing upon them. 

“ About a quarter of an hour after the brigands had 
left the village the troops crossed the river, some at the 
ford of the village, others further up. The brigands then 
seem to have taken the most direct course for Delisie, 
only once diverging toward the sea, probably with the 
intention of retracing their steps through the valley of 
the Asopus, and so baffling their pursuers. In the last 
gully before reaching the plain of Delisie, the body of 
Mr. Herbert was found, about 300 yards from the 
beach, and 600 from the large house at Delisie. It was 
lying ten yards from the foot-path leading up the ra- 
vine into the brush. The couutry round here is cov- 
ered with small thick brush-wood—arbutus and small 
pine. The body was lying face downward on a small 
bush, and when discovered he was not quite dead, but 
expired almost immediately. This spot is visible di- 
rectly over the spur from the house at Delisie. 

“In a parallel line to the sea, about 400 yards from 
Mr. Herbert’s body, they dispatched their second vic- 
tim, Mr. Edward Lloyd. He also was lying on a small 
bush, quite dead. This must have occurred at about 
4.45 p.m. Here the robbers divided, one party, under 
Takos, taking the remaining prisoners (Mr. Vyner and 
Count De Boyl), choosing the path leading to Skima- 
tari; the other band, under Christos (who was shortly 
afterward killed), keeping parallel to the beach. Fol- 
lowing Takos’s party up the valley, they seem to have 
abandoned their idea of going to Skimatari, and turn- 
ed so as to Jeave that place on their left, making to- 
ward Deamisi. About a mile after leaving the valley, 
four miles from Delisie, and about three from Skima- 
tari, was discovered the body of Mr. Vyner, and at 
about 100 yards northeast of him lay the murdered 
Count De Boyl. They must both have been killed 
just before dark. Very shortly after this occurrence 
all pursuit was stopped by night coming on, with 
heavy rain.” 


With the death of these noble victims im- 
mediate interest in the event may be sup- 
posed to end. I will, in the briefest man- 
ner, touch upon a few points. The question 
of who fired first—the brigands upon the 
soldiers, or the soldiers upon the brigands— 
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has never been satisfactorily settled, nor 
does it much matter. It is certain, how- 


ever, that when the pursuing soldiers wit- 
nessed the death of the first victims (and 
they were dispatched only when the brig- 
ands perceived that they could no longer 
keep pace with them in their flight), they 
could not restrain their indignation, and, 
without waiting for orders, fired upon the 
brigands, and, with impetuosity, overtook 
and captured others. The result of the con- 
flict was that seven of the brigands, includ- 
ing one of the brother chiefs, Christos Arvan- 
itaki, were killed, and four—some of whom 
were wounded—were taken prisoners. Ten 
of the band, with the other chief, Takos, 
made good their escape over the frontier 
into Thessaly, from whence they originally 
came, the whole band, with two exceptions, 
being Turkish subjects. An English official 
report subsequently stated that the band 
“remained unmolested” at the village of 
Koitza, in the Turkish provinces. Since 
then it has been heard from in various parts 
of the country, and both the Ottoman and 
Greek governments have offered large re- 
wards for the head of Takos, the daring 
leader of this band of miscreants, but every 
effort to kill or to take him has proved un- 
availing. His followers are faithful to their 
chief, and the chief himself too wary to be 
entrapped. 

The bodies of the unfortunate foreigners 
were brought to Athens, and received all the 
funeral honors which a heart-stricken com- 
munity could pay them, the King in person 
walking in the procession, with the minis- 
ters of state, civil and military officials, and 
the diplomatic body in uniform. Such a 
sadly impressive display was perhaps never 
before witnessed in Athens. The funereal 
pomp was overshadowed by the intensity of 
the public grief—grief mingled with a cer- 
tain fear of the opprobrium, if not punish- 
ment, which might be inflicted upon Greece 
by a foreign power for the acts of foreign 
scoundrels on her soil. And the victims 
were worthy of the royal and civic honors 
paid to their mutilated remains. They died, 
as the noble Vyner foretold, “bravely, as 
Englishmen should do.” 

In Herbert was lost a valued friend—a 
man whose weak physique alone threatened 
to belie his high promises of manhood. He 


| pointed at its “look-out,” adding, after 4 
| melancholy pause, “TI don’t think I should 
like to lie there, and shall tell E—— to senq 
| me home to England.” This premonition of 
| early death may be some consolation to the 
jfriends at home who were called to mourn 
his sudden and awful fate. 

The widow of one of the victims, Mrs. 
Lloyd, received a voluntary present of 
£1000 from the King, with the further prom- 
ise that his Majesty would recommend the 
Greek Parliament to vote her an annuity 
of £400. On the arrival of this lady in En- 
gland, a liberal subscription was taken up for 
her there, to which the Greek residents were 
the chief contributors. Finally, through the 
influence of the London Foreign-oftice, the 
Greek government were required to change 
the original suggestion of an annuity into a 
positive payment of £10,000 sterling to Mrs, 
Lloyd—a measure which did not pass the 
Chamber of Deputies without protracted 
debate, in which England was handled with- 
out gloves, as enforcing a most unjust de- 
mand. When at last it was passed the pay- 
ment was declared to be made, not as a prec- 
edent for the future, and not even as an act 
of justice to the lady, but because to refuse 
to pay it would be to incur further pressure 
on the part of England which might cost 
Greece more in humiliation and in money 
than the payment of the first demand, 
however unjust. Thus Greece put another 
stone in her already well-filled pocket of 
English injuries, against that bitter day of 
reckoning which, weak as she is, she trusts 
will some day come.* 

The heads of the seven brigands killed in 
the conflict near Delisie were brought to 
Athens, and displayed on a scaffolding erect- 
ed in an open place near the city amidst the 
execrations of the crowd. 

The trial of the captured brigands, in- 
cluding those of the same band previously 
confined in the prison at Athens, was a 
most painfully interesting affair. The 
court was crowded with spectators, many 
from the best classes of society, and the pro- 
ceedings were conducted with all the so- 
lemnity of law. The brigand prisoners, 
weak with their wounds, were brought into 
the court-room on litters, producing a lively 
impression. A sketch of the scene, drawn 
by one of the English barristers present, ap- 





possessed the most delicate sensibility, unit- 
ed with mental powers of high cultivation. 
With strong opinions, he was cool in debate, 
and gracefully yielded to argument. It was 
his ambition to enter Parliament, but I am 
inclined to think that his condition of health 
gave a sober tint to all worldly considera- 
tions. I remember one evening he appeared 
to be greatly depressed, and, in the course | 
of conversation, remarked that he had been | 
that afternoon to look at the Protestant 

burying-ground at Athens, and was disap- | 


peared in the Illustrated London News. Dur- 
ing their confinement in jail I was permitted 
to confer with them, and for half an hour, 
with an interpreter, was shut up with them 
in a cell. On my asking the most intelli- 


* In the case of the capture, a few years ago, by Ital- 
ian brigands, of two Englishmen, Mr. Moens and Rev. 
J. C. Murray Aynsley, Lord Russell declared to the 
Italian embassador in London that those gentlemen 
had “‘no more right to ask the Italian government to 
repay them their ransom, than the embassador would 
have, were his pocket picked on London Bridge, to re- 
claim the value from the English nation.” 
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vent of the three who were captured in the 
conflict why the foreigners were treated so 
imhumanly, he threw his arms out in the 
fashion of a nurse, and exclaimed, “ Inhu- 
manly ! we treated them like babies ;” where- 
upon his companions, making the same gest- 
ire, repeated the words, “ Yes, like babies.” 
“And why did you murder them in your 
fight?” “Ah,” he answered, “when shots 
are flying thick and fast about one’s head, 
one does not know exactly what he does.” 

The five condemned brigands were exe- 
cuted by guillotine at Athens on the 20th 
ofJune. They met their well-merited death 
with firmness, but elicited no particle of 
sympathy from the spectators. 

The terrible massacre of the four foreign- 
ers plunged not only Athens but all Greece 
into the deepest mortification and affliction. 
In England the news of the capture had in 
the first instance created no excitement. 
The London Times pronounced it a “ come- 
dietta,” and that “beyond the payment of 
the ransom-money there was scarcely any 
element of inconvenience, and certainly 
none of danger in the transaction. It was 
a customary incident of the spring ;” and 
the Times went on to suggest that in case of 
need “a detachment from Malta might be 
employed in aiding the Greek government 
to recover our snared countrymen,” a sug- 
gestion which contained in it, as the sequel 
proved, the very “ element of danger” which 
produced the fatal result. But no sooner 
was the “comedietta” at Marathon turned 
into a tragedy by the employment of mili- 
tary measures, than a feeling of anger was 
produced in England which vented itself in 


the most bitter and unjust denunciations | 


against the whole Greek nation. The Lon- 
don journals declared Greece to be “a coun- 
try whose political system is anarchy, and 
whose staple industry is brigandage;” “a 


miserable failure, and a positive nuisance to | 
Europe ;” “the home of ruffians, and the den 


of assassins ;” “a nest of robbers and pi- 
rates ;” “a mere brigand’s den;” ‘the St. 
Giles of Europe—the Ratcliff Highway of 
the world;” “a generation of bastards ;” 
“a convict settlement—the curse of the 


Levant ;” “a rickety bantling, and a polit- | 


ical swindle ;” and so on ad nauseam. 
We can not wonder at the horror and an- 


ger of Englishmen when the news of the | 


ruthless slaughter of their innocent country- 
men was telegraphed to London. But we 
are apt to regard—at least we wish to re- 
gard—the press, as we regard a judicial tri- 
bunal, as raised high above popular pas- 
sions and personal vindictiveness ; as a calm, 
unprejudiced recorder of events, postponing 
criticism until all the evidence is in, and a 
judgment can be formed on the basis of in- 
disputable facts. 

As time threw light upon the history of 
events, and a better understanding of the 
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matter cleared the Greek government and 
people of the infamous charges laid at their 
feet, public opinion was modified; and al- 
though there has never been made one gen- 
erous retraction of these charges, silence has 
given assent to the idea that they were un- 
supported by facts.* Unfortunately, through 
the misunderstanding of a remark made by 
the Greek Prime Minister to the English rep- 
resentative at Athens, the impression was 
conveyed that the extraordinary tenacity 
with which the brigands had held out for 
amnesty was attributable to the intrigues 
of political parties who wished to embarrass 
the existing ministry. No sooner was this 
idea mooted than the British government 
demanded that a most searching judicial in- 
vestigation should be had at Athens for the 
purpose of discovering and bringing to judg- 
ment accomplices of the crime near Marathon, 
and that two English barristers should be al- 
lowed free access to the courts to watch the 
proceedings. After some difficulty, owing 
to the unprecedented character of the last 
demand, it was acceded to. The preliminary 
examination was accordingly instituted, and 
occupied in duration nearly seven months, 
The number of arrests, chiefly shepherds and 
peasants, or persons of a similar condition in 
life, was 111. Of these, two died in prison ; 
forty-seven were released for want of any 
evidence against them; and sixty-two were 
sent for trial. Several of these last were 
finally sentenced to imprisonment, on proof 
of having protected, given food to, or other- 
wise been in collusion with the band, and 
two were sentenced to hard labor for life for 
| having advised the brigand band of the pas- 
| sage of the travelers to Marathon, and urged 
them to wait and make the capture on their 
return. The only person of any social stand- 
ing who was charged with complicity in the 
| crime was a young Englishman, son of the 
proprietor of a large estate in Eubeea, which 
island lies along the coast of Greece near its 
northern frontier, and not far from the scene 
of the terrible events recorded. This person 
| had in his employ a brother of the Arvanita- 
ki brigand chiefs, and had had business rela- 
tions with two other brothers of the outlaws. 
A note, said to have been signed by one of 
| the brothers, to the brigands, and found upon 
the body of the chief, Christos, urged him to 
be firm and not to yield the point of amnesty. 
The Englishman himself was sent to the brig- 


* “The matter is dying out,” said a newspaper man- 
ager in London when requested to print a few new 
| facts; “it is not worth while to revive discussion.” 
| The matter is dying out, but in ignorance, not in en- 
| lightenment; and if a single member of Parliament 

had risen in his seat and acknowledged that injustice 
| had been done to Greece in any one particular, Greece 
and England would have been all the better for the 
| honest avowal. How can great Powers hope to win 
| the respect and confidence of smaller ones, or expect 
| to have their counsels followed, if unwilling to make 
the amende honorable which in private life a gentle- 
man never refuses to his inferior? 
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ands to assist in the negotiations for the re- 
lease of the captives; and whatever he may 
have said to the chiefs, he certainly made 
no concealment of his opinion that ‘ amnes- 
ty ought to be granted to the brigands.” 
This young gentleman had not only employ- 
ed the brothers of the brigand chiefs in busi- 
ness connected with his estate, but he stood 
in relation to them as “ koumb4ros,” or com- 
pere; that is, he had stood godfather to the 
child of one of them, and was bound to the 
outlaws by ties which in Greece are regard- 
ed as sacred. His position, therefore, was 
extremely difficult. 


Such a prisoner and such a charge were, 


indeed, a most unexpected result of an in- 
vestigation instituted by the British govern- 
ment in the expectation that some Greek 
statesman or other would be found at the 
bottom of the mystery. No wonder that 
England was chagrined, and that a desire to 
“hush up the matter’ was expressed in 
government circles in London! However, 
the young Englishman, whose unfortunate 
relations with the brothers of brigands is an 
evidence of the fact that respectable people 
can not always avoid seeming complicity 
with open-handed criminals, was well treat- 
ed. Unlike the one hundred and eleven low 
fellows who were doomed to share the un- 
enviable hospitality of a loathsome jail un- 
til slow justice found it convenient to ex- 
amine into their case, he was allowed to 
walk the streets of Athens en parole, and to 


reside with one of his own countrymen, who 
was kind enough to defend him in a Londo 
journal before he could be brought to tri] 
Finally, as might have been expected unde; 
the circumstances, he was not even brought 
to trial, the evidence being insufticient ; 

sustain a criminal charge against him. 

The English minister at Athens is accuse, 
of having blundered in authorizing or ' 
not disapproving of the military measures 
which, after much earnest consultation, we 
resorted to by the government, and which. 
as has been seen, caused the death of the cay 
tives. However opinions may vary on this 
point, every one, upon consideration, will a; 
least agree with the English minister in th, 
opinion expressed by him in his dispatch to 
the Foreign-office, that ‘if the brigands had 
been allowed to carry off their prisoners 
without interruption from the comparatively 
accessible situation they were then in, and 
if the captives had dropped off miserably 
one by one, or been murdered at a later pe- 
riod by the brigands in some chance e 
counter with the troops, it would equally 
have been said that they (the English an 
Italian ministers) were to blame, and that 
they ought never to have consented to thei 
removal from Oropos; that a little firmness 
would have forced the brigands to accept 
the terms offered to them; in short, a 
misfortune to the captives would always 
have been attributed to their mismanag 
ment.” 





CORN FIELDS. 


By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 


In the broad Ohio lowlands, in the sun’s white heat, 
In the shadowless stillness of the clear August noon, 
We feel the full earth’s pulses hot and strong beneath our feet, 
The ripeness and the richness of their rhythmical beat, 
Saying, ‘‘ Ripen, corn; ripen corn; green fields, ripen mellow ;” 
Saying, ‘‘ Ripen, corn; ripen, corn; green ears, ripen yellow, 
For the harvest comes soon.” 


In the broad Ohio lowlands thick the green ranks grow, 
In straight unbroken furrows to the east, to the west ; 
The tree-tops in the distance are the only hills they know, 
So they proudly lift their tasseled heads, whispering low, 
Saying, ‘‘ Rustle, leaves; rustle, leaves; hear the furrows’ voices ;” 
Saying, ‘‘ Rustle, leaves; rustle, leaves; all the field rejoices, 
For our lot is the best.” 


They know not of the shadow where the cool mountains stand ; 
They know not of the brook with the dark rocks at its mouth ; 
They only know the river and its level banks of sand— 
They only know the river moving slow through the land, 
Saying, ‘‘ Float, lilies; float, lilies; August’s gold-crowned daughters ;” 
Saying, ‘‘ Float, lilies; float, lilies; on my sun-warmed waters 
I bear you toward the South.” 


They know the mellow richness of the brown fervid earth ; 
Chey feel the prisoned dew-drops caught in the misty morn; 
They think of the soft rain-clouds, of their early spring-time birth, 
And they sing of the harvest in their ripe lusty mirth, 
Saying, ‘Shine, heavens; shine, heavens; pour thy splendor on us ;” 
Saying, ‘‘ Shine, heavens; shine, heavens; send down now upon us 
The glory of the corn.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
STAGER. 

tices of conspicuous Public Men, with characteristic 

Anecdotes illustrating their Peculiarities.—Accounts 

¢ Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col- 

ions in Congress, including a Glance at Washing- 
ton Public Life during several Administrations, 

L 

R. CLAY is chiefly known to the pres- 
\ ent generation as a statesman and ora- 
tor. He had in him the elements of a great 
lawyer, but his early training was defective, 
ind he was so constantly in public life after 
uriving at the period of manhood that he 
vas never adequately equipped for the higher 
walks of the profession. He was eminently 
aman of action, and his faculties qualified 
him for any task that he might undertake. 
With a jury or a popular audience he was 
surpassingly powerful. He spoke with equal 
felicity and force, although he had not that 
perfect accuracy of expression which distin- 
vuished the writings and speeches of Mr. 
Webster. In the power of controlling and 
swaying an auditory, Prentiss, the great or- 
ator of Mississippi, was his only superior 
among all his contemporaries, and even that 
waster of the art of persuasion on the one 
hand and denunciation on the other hardly 
excelled Mr. Clay as a popular speaker. The 
reat Kentuckian frequently appeared be- 
re the Supreme Court of the United States, 
ut he was often overmatched in a legal ar- 
gument. Charles Hammond, of Cincinnati, 
and Mr. Clay were engaged on opposite sides 
in the important suit between the United 
States Bank and the State of Ohio. Ham- 
mond was the more profound lawyer, but 
Mr. Clay’s brilliant declamation obscured and 
partially nullified his cogent and logical ar- 
guments. Tennessee and Mississippi had a 
protracted controversy respecting the inter- 
State slave-trade, which was finally decided 
by the Supreme Court. Robert J. Walker 
was employed by Mississippi, and Mr. Clay 
appeared for Tennessee. Walker was a man 
of great astuteness, adroit and accom- 
plished, and the general impression was 
that he had the better of Mr. Clay before 
the court. 

Mr. Clay on one occasion in the Senate 
exhibited a degree of dramatic power, a fac- 
ulty of imitation and personation of his 
political opponents, that excited the admira- 
tion of all who heard him. 
to paint a scene that occurred the night pre- 
vious at the White House. Mr. Tyler’s veto 
of the Bank bill aroused a strong feeling of 
indignation among a portion of the inhab- 
itants of Washington, and a considerable 
number of the malcontents collected at the 
Executive Mansion to express their feelings 
by opprobrious remarks and other evidences 
ot disapprobation and disgust. It so hap- 
pened that on the same night of this disor- 


b 


derly and insulting demonstration a number 


He undertook , 
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of Democratic Senators made a compliment- 
ary visit to the President to express their 
satisfaction at the service he had rendered 
in arresting the bank charter. <A resolution 
of inquiry into the disturbances at the White 
House was moved in the Senate, and Mr. 
Clay, ingeniously and mischievously con- 
founding the riotous proceedings of the mob 
with the visit of the Democratic Senators, 
gave a graphic and most amusing account 
of the affair, putting into the mouths of the 
visitors, and several Senators who were not 
present, characteristic and appropriate ad- 
dresses to the President. It was a new réle 
for Mr. Clay. In harsh, scathing ridicule he 
was always effective, and no man excelled 
him in vehement denunciation or unsparing 
vituperation. But he had not a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, nor was he generally happy 
in humorous allusion or fanciful illustration. 
One of the happiest hits of his life was on 
the occasion referred to. The resolution of 
inquiry, offered by Mr. Woodbury, was be- 
fore the Senate. Mr. Clay said, in substance, 
that if any such proceedings did occur, they 
were certainly very wrong. The Chief Mag- 
istrate, whoever he may be, should be treat- 
ed with becoming respect, if not for his per- 
sonal character, on account of the exalted 
office he holds. He had read with great 
pleasure the acts andgresolutions of an 
early meeting held by the orderly and re- 
spectable citizens of Washington in repro- 
bation of those disturbances. But if the 
resolution had been adopted, he had intend- 
ed to move the appointment of a select com- 
mittee, the Senator from New Hampshire for 
chairman, to be composed of a majority of 
his political friends. And for this reason: 
he had heard that about eight or nine 
o'clock that same night there was an ir- 
ruption on the President’s house of the whole 
Loco-foco party in Congress, and he had been 
inclined to suspect that the alleged disorders 
might have grown out of that fact. He un- 
derstood that the whole party was there, 
and no spectacle, he was sure, could have 
been more amusing or ridiculous. If he 
could have been in a position to witness that 
extraordinary reunion, he should have had 
an enjoyment which no dramatic perform- * 
ance could communicate. He could almost 
fancy that he could then see the principal 
dramatis persone who figured in the scene. 
There stood the grave and distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina— 

Mr. Calhoun instantly rose and insisted 
upon explaining, saying he was not there, 
but Mr. Clay refused to yield the floor. 

The Senator must excuse him. It was nee- 
essary to his picture that the distinguished 
gentleman should have been present. With 
his permission, he was there. Tall, care- 
worn, with furrowed brow, haggard, intently 
gazing, looking as if he were analyzing the 
last abstraction that sprung from meta- 
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physician’s brain, 


he muttered to himself, 
“ This is indeed a crisis!” 

Then there was the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. King]. 

“T was there, Mr. President,” interjected 
Mr. King. 

No doubt of it, said Mr. Clay. The Sen- 
ator was standing upright, and gracefully 
regarding the scene as if he were prepared | 
to settle the latest disputed question of or- 
der. Not far off stood the honorable Sena- | 
tors from Arkansas and Missouri. The lat- 
ter, throwing a scornful glance at the Sena- | 
tor from South Carolina, exclaimed, “ He a 
statesman! why, he never invented a hum- 
bug!” | 

Mr. Benton said, “I was not there. 

Mr. Clay, accepting the denial of Mr Ben- | 
ton, proceeded: He stood corrected. He was | 
only imagining what the Senator from Mis- | g 
souri would have said if he had been there. 
Then there stood the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Cuthbert], debating in his mind how 
he should make his next attack upon the | 
Senator from Kentucky. The honorable | 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Buchanan] 
was undoubtedly the spokesman for his | 
whole party. Mr. Clay said he could not 
pretend to imitate the gentleman’s well- 
known eloquence, but he must make a hum- 
ble essay toward the kind of speech which 
he might have been expected to deliver : 

“May it please your Excellency: A num- 
ber of your present political friends, late 
your political opponents, in company with 
myself, have come to deposit at your Excel- 
lency’s feet the evidences of our loyalty and | 
devotion, and they have done me the honor | 
to make me the organ of their sentiments | 
and feelings. We are here more particu- 
larly to present your Excellency our 
grateful and most cordial congratulations 
on your rescue of the country from a fla- 
grant and alarming violation of the Consti- | 
tution by the creation of a Bank of the 
United States, and also our profound ac- 
knowledgments for the veto by which you 
have illustrated the wisdom of your admin- 
istration, and so greatly honored yourself. 
And we would dwell particularly on the un- 
answerable reasons and cogent arguments 
with which the notification of the act to 
the Legislature had been accompanied. We 
had been ourselves struggling for days and 
weeks to arrest the passage of the bill, and 
to prevent the creation of the monster to 
which it gives birth. We had expended all 
our logic, exerted all our ability, employed 
all our eloquence ; but in spite of our ut- 
most efforts, the friends of your Excellency 
in the Senate and House of Representatives 
proved too strong for us. And we have now 
come to thank you for beating your own 
friends —an achievement far beyond 
powers.” 
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Mr. Buchanan made a tart reply, but the 
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other usiiaiiethe, Senators took the imag 
|nary scene in good temper; and Mr. ( lay’s 


| versatility and presence of mind, with ] 


wonderful graces of elocution, ‘had a pk 
Mr. Clay, of all men, relished a person 
discussion —a duel, with words fo; 
He excelled in philippie a 
tort, and never flinched when he 


weapons. nd 


met a 


| 
| antagonist who could give as well as tak; 


He was merciless in a skirmish of this kj ind 
and had no hesitation in alluding to phys. 
ical defects or natural infirmities of any de. 
| scription. He indulged frequently in coars; 
| pleasantries and unsparing ridicule. Mp 
Buchanan was his pet aversion, and he ex. 
pressed his dislike in season and out of sea. 
son. Mr. Buchanan had a defect in his 
sight, a sort of wall-eye, or cross-eye, whic! 

yave him the appearance of obliquity of 
vision. On one occasion, when the Demo. 
crats were in the majority, Mr. Clay com. 
| plained of some act of Mr. Wright, alluding 
to him as the “ ieader of the Senate.” From 
the spot where Mr. Clay was standing, Mr 
Wright and Mr. Buchanan were nearly in a 
range in the semicircle. Mr. Buchanan ros 


| to reply, supposing himself to have been re- 
| ferred to. 


Mr. Clay, with an expression on 
his face compounded of derision and con- 
said: “‘Mr. President, the Senator 
of unnecessary ype moor I made no allu- 

| sion to him, Sir. I spoke of the leader of 
| the Se nate,” pointing unmistakably to Mr. 
| Wright. 

Mr. Buchanan, with much embarrassment, 
hesitatingly rejoined, ‘“ Mr. President, I did 
not intend to arrogate to myself any such 
I make no pretensions to be 
the leader of the Senate [“‘I should hope 


| not,” interjected Mr. Clay, without rising]; 
| but the Senator from Kentucky certainly 


looked at me.” 

“No, Mr. President, I did nothing of the 
kind. It was not that I looked at the Sen- 
ator [here he held his hands up, making a 
cross with two fingers]; it was the way the 
Senator looked at me.” 

At another time Mr. Clay and Mr. Bu- 
chanan fell into a controversial discussion, 
in which personalities were freely inter- 
changed. Mr. Clay at last alluded to some 
transaction involving Mr. Buchanan, much 
to that gentleman’s embarrassment, who 
hesitated and stammered, but finally recov- 
ing himself, said he could retort upon the 
Senator from Kentucky, and intimated that 
he could reveal a secret that he would not 
like to have made public, hinting at some- 
thing which was understood by Mr. Clay. 
Springing to his feet, the latter exclaimed in 
a loud and imperious tone, 

“No, Sir, not a word! 
taboo.” 

“But the Senator has spoken of my pri 


That subject is 
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vate affairs, and I must be allowed a similar | 
license.” 

“Proceed, Sir,” said Mr. Clay; “but un- | 
derstand that you proceed at your peril— 
your personal peril !” 

* Mr. Buchanan sank into his seat, turning 
the color of his white cravat, without utter- 
ing another word. 

Mr. Clay, although prompt to resent an 
affront, and always ready for a duel either 
with words or pistols, never promoted strife 
unless he had a hand in the contest, and | 
frequently adjusted personal difficulties by | 
his great moral energy and force of charac- 
ter. It was said of him by a shrewd judge 
of men, Dr. Linn, a colleague of Colonel Ben- 
ton in the Senate, that Clay was never an 
indifferent spectator when a quarrel was in | 
progress. If he could not be counted in, he 

| 


always came forward with a compromise. | 
He was so fond of peace and harmony that he | 
was Willing to fight upon that issue at any | 
time. 

John Holmes was in the Senate, from 
Maine, an able man, and always personally | 
popular; but the mutations of party threw 
him into the minority at home, and he was 
instructed by the State Legislature to vote 
upon some important question against his 
convictions of what was right and proper. 
Mr. Holmes resented this as an impertinence, 
and addressed a letter to the people of his 
State, modestly informing them that the Leg- 
islature was not competent to instruct him ; 


that, with his age and experience and his | 


knowledge of the subject, it would be more 
fitting for him to instruct the Legislature, 


and he proceeded to read the members a! 


sharp lecture, pointing out where they had 
erred, and enjoining them to avoid such mis- 
takes in the future. Naturally enough, this 
was too much for the forbearance of his con- 
stituents, and they plainly intimated to the 
gentleman that he need not expect a re-elec- 
tion. About this time Mr. Clay had inter- 
posed in a bitter quarrel between two friends, 
and by dint of remonstrance and persuasion 
prevented a duel that seemed to be immi- 
nent and unavoidable, much to the satis- 
faction of every body. Shortly after Mr. 
Holmes, with whom he was on terms of fa- 
miliar intimacy, putting his hand on his 
shoulder, said, ‘ Harry, you are an astonish- 
ingly fine fellow. You settle difficulties 
with wonderful facility. You are the great 
pacificator of thé age. Can’t you give me 
a little help in my present embarrassment ? 
[have a slight misunderstanding with the 
Legislature of nty State. If you would take 
arun down to Augusta you might arrange 


the difficulty, and then you would have | 


the pleasure of my company during another 
term.” 

In public affairs Mr. Clay’s policy was that 
of concession and compromise. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the effects of his 





efforts in that way were as salutary and 


| beneficial as they were in the adjustment 


of personal quarrels. They tended to the 
postponement of evil consequences rather 


|than their final prevention. They were 


temporary in effect, allaying discontent and 
uneasiness for the moment, but which gen- 
erally became more irritating and dangerous 
from the lapse of time. The Missouri Com- 
promise was a measure of that character. 
The truce between the North and South was 
a hollow one, and when hostilities were re- 
newed the quarrel was more bitter than ever. 
The graduated tariff of 1832 was the work 
of Mr. Clay. It was constructed on the 
principle so often adopted by petit juries, of 
splitting the difference, leaving parties liti- 
gant dissatisfied and ready to reopen the 
case at the first opportunity. The compro- 
mise of the slavery controversy in 1850 was 
a temporary expedient postponing a rupt- 
ure, the conflicting forces, meantime, getting 
more and more exasperated, and finally the 
great struggle of 1861 being the ultimate 
consequence. Wise statesmanship looks to 
the eradication of existing evils; empiricism 
seeks merely to put off the evil day. 

The defeat of Mr. Clay at the Philadelphia 
Convention in 1848 was the culmination of 
his chagrin, mortification, and wrath at the 
final overthrow of all his schemes of ambi- 
tion. He aspired to the Presidency with a 


| degree of solicitude and anxiety that finally 


became a passionate longing. He was an 
enthusiastic, sanguine man, confident in his 
own powers, and clear and decided in his 
convictions. He was not amenable to coun- 
sel or advice, nor did he ever receive contra- 
diction graciously. That he was patriotic 
and conscientious in his public life I have 
no more doubt than that he was strictly 
honest and faithful in all his private rela- 
tions. He wished to be President for many 
reasons. He was certain that his theory of 
the policy of the government was indispen- 
sable to the development of the resources of 
the country and the material prosperity of 
the people. Then he had the strongest de- 
sire to gratify and reward his friends, and at 
the same time punish his enemies. His de- 
feat in the National Convention at Harris- 
burg was a grievous disappointment. Then 
the disastrous termination of the campaign 


| of 1844 bore heavily upon him, and the infe- 


licity of the situation was aggravated by the 
consciousness that he owed his defeat largely 
to his self-conceit, obstinacy, and contempt- 
uous rejection of the advice of judicious 
friends. Soon after the nomination of Mr. 
Clay, John C. Wright and Judge Burnett, of 
Cincinnati, visited Ashland with a view of 
conferring with Mr. Clay in regard to the 
most eligible mode of conducting the cam- 
paign. Mr. Wright, from whom I had the 





particulars of the interview, was a genile- 
man of great astuteness, a practiced polit- 
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ical manager, and understood the temper | vent language: ‘“ Thank God, we h 
and feelings of the people as well as any | rid of the old tyrant at last!” 


man in the country. He had served many | 
years in Congress with Mr. Clay, and was 
held by him in the highest esteem. Their 
pleasant relations might have been slightly 
disturbed by the confidential intimacy that 
had subsisted between General Harrison and 
Mr. Wright; but Mr. Clay appreciated the 
ability and good faith of Mr. Wright, and 
was as likely to listen patiently to his sug- 
gestions as to those of any other states- | 
man. The Texas question was then looming | 
threateningly in the distance, and, as a dis- 
turbing force in the Presidential field, re- 
quired delicate handling. There were other 
points, too, upon which a hasty decision 
might have a disastrous effect. Mr. Wright 
said that Judge Burnett and himself desired 
simply to make such suggestions as were de- 
manded by the circumstances of the case, | 
and to see if they could receive the acqui- 
escence of Mr. Clay. He met them as they 
approached his house, greeting them in his 
usual hearty way, expressing himself grati- 
fied at the visit. The moment the saluta- 
tions were over, Mr. Clay said, “ Wright, I 
know what you have come for: you want 
to take me into keeping, as you did Harri- 
son.” 

“Not at all,” said Wright. “We came 
down to talk over the plan of the campaign, 
and specially to consider how this Texas 
matter is to be treated.” 

“T intend to conduct the campaign my- 
self,” retorted Mr. Clay. “It shall never be 
charged upon me that I am in the hands of 
a committee. 


| ment. 
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Mr. Clay had resigned his seat in the Sen- 
ate preparatory to his nomination for the 
Presidency in 1844, and retired to his home 
in Kentucky. After the election of Mr. Polk 
the quiet and seclusion of private life }e- 
came irksome to him, and he pined for the 
bustle and excitement attendant upon Con- 
gressional service, and his State gladly re- 
turned him to the Senate. 

Advancing years brought upon him the 
infirmities of old age, and at the time of the 


|inauguration of President Taylor he was 


disposed again to resign; but his will was as 
strong as ever, and, animated by a feeling of 
resentment toward those who had thwarted 
his wishes, he went to Washington, as he 
said, to protect his friends, who were in dan- 
ger of proscription, from the men who had 
successfully conspired against him. Meeting 
him on his way to the seat of government, 
he spoke in his usual decided and denun- 
ciatory tones of his opponents in the Whig 
party. His utterances were characteristi 
and as emphatic as ever. “I go to Wash- 
ington for the last time,” said he, “ with re- 
luctance, and against my wishes and judg- 
My relations to the Whigs are whol- 
ly changed by the events of the past year. 


| Whatever of obligations I may have been 


I will not surrender my inde- | 


pendence, or submit to be guided by any | 


body.” 

“Then all I have to say is, that I’m sorry 
we took the trouble to come down. 
will manage your affairs in your own way, 
of course 5 and sure you are how 
alive, so surely you will be defeated next 
November.” 

“Then I'll go down with my colors fly- 
ing. Wright, you are a prophet of evil. 
But you don’t alarm me. Let us have a 
drop of Bourbon, and consider the matter 
settled.” 

The final struggle took place in the Phil- 
adelphia Convention. There a pro- 
tracted contest. Mr. Clay’s friends made a 
desperate stand in his behalf, knowing it to 
be his last chance. His nomination was re- 
sisted with great vigor and determination, 
especially by gentlemen who had smarted 
under the lash which he wielded so unspar- 
ingly in Congress. And when General Tay- 
lor received a majority vote in the conven- 
tion, William S. Archer, of Virginia, who had 
recently retired from the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States, and who at one time had been 
Mr. Clay’s warm admirer, expressed his grat- 
ification at the result in the following fer- 


as as 


was 


You | 





under to the party are now discharged, and 
I shall take my seat in the Senate with lit- 
tle hope of rendering any service to th 
country, but solely to prevent my friends 
from being sacrificed by this piebald admin- 
istration.” 

He died a disappointed and unhappy man, 
the injustice and ingratitude to which he 
felt that he had been subjected rankling 
like a personal indignity to the last. 








ALIVE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Wuen the wild wake-robin starts in the wood 
At the joy of the earth who escapes her bars, 
And the birches flutter in breezy mood, 
And the quick brooks run and sing in the sun 
To some strain of the song of the morning-stars; 


When the gay rhodoras throng the swamp, 
Like a settling cloud of wingéd things 
All a-quiver in purple pomp, 
And their green and gold the ferns unfold 
To the far-heard murmur of, hastening springs; 


When trilliums nod, and the columbines 
Spread like flames through the forest gloom; 
When in open field the white-weed shines, 
And the birds and bees in the apple-trees 
Dart through skies of blue and of bloom; 


When the whole bright orb is flashing along 
With her cloudy gossamers round her curled, 
A thing of blossom and leaf and song— 
Still, I cry, is He far as the farthest star, 
Or living and pulsing across His world? 
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THE BATTLE OF MURET, A.D, 1213. 


‘Down"to the thirteenth century, and while the other nations of Europe were in a state of despotism and 
orvitude, Spain was the stronghold of civil and religious liberty. - my : met 
“Civil liberty was preserved as perfect in Spain,” says Sismondi, in speaking of this period, “as it can be 
der any constitution. ...All classes were admitted to an equal share in the representation, and every Span- 
d was taught to place a due value on his privileges as a citizen and on his nobility as a Visigoth....When 
ical liberty was once properly appreciated, religious servitude could not long continue to exist....About 
‘he twelfth century the kings of Aragon granted free liberty of conscience in their states to the Paulicians and 
to the sectaries who afterwara acquired the name of Albigenses. They likewise took up arms in their defense 
n that deadly crusade which was headed by Simon de Monttort; and Pedro If. of Aragon was slain in 1213, 
tthe battle of Muret, fighting against these crusaders and in the cause of religious toleration. at 
“Whatever faults have been attributed to Don Pedro, he was, says Sismondi, ‘a brave soldier, a skillful pol- 
cian, and an elegant troubadour.” His reign was a happy and prosperous one for his people, and he died, 
«eve the old French historian, Loys de Mayerne, “apres avoir regne heureusement et en grande reputation 
Yespace de dixneuf ans, trois mois, et vingt jours.”)} 











Besipe the Guadalquivir is heard the bugle’s note; 

From the old Moorish fastnesses a hundred banners float ; 

The shout goes up for Freedom! O hearts so strong and bold, 
Forget not in your glory the glorious days of old! 

For again they dawn, they brighten, they start to life again— 
The good old days when Pedro ruled within the realm of Spain. 


Those were the days of Gothic pride and spirit yet unbroke ; 

No Spanish neck had tamely bowed beneath a despot’s yoke; 

No Ferdinand had on the land sent out his edicts dire; 

No schismatie had for his faith laid down his life in fire ; 

No Spanish galley filled with slaves had ever crossed the main— 
In those good days when Pedro ruled within the realm of Spain. 


Then freemen met at council-board, and freemen tilled the sod; 
Then men were free even as they pleased to kneel and worship God. 
And the name of Spain was hated by the nations of the West, 
Because she succored the enslaved and battled for the oppressed ; 
And kings led forth her armies to break the tyrant’s chain, 

In those brave days when Pedro ruled within the land o% Spain. 


Don Pedro sends his summons. They come, each stalwart knight; 
There Gomez, lord of Luna, rides, and Aznar, fierce in fight: 

The noblest blood of Aragon, the blazons of their shields 

Were won in many a well-fought day on Moorish battle-fields. 

To Saragossa’s stately halls they throng—a gorgeous train; 

They gather round Don Pedro, their liege, the lord of Spain. 


‘* Brave Spaniards, who so well have kept our liberties of old, 
And to no foreigner paid yet our homage or our gold, 

See now what tyrant armies work in Languedoc their ills— 

The thunders of their horse-hoofs shake the Pyrenean hills. 

The oppressed cry out to us for aid: they shall not cry in vain: 
Come, follow me, and fight for God, for freedom, and for Spain!” 


The armies of De Montfort with cross on breast advance; 

There are the priests of Italy, the lords and dukes of France; 

Red are they with the slaughters of the valley of the Rhone, 

The funeral pyres of Villemur, the flames of Carcassonne ; 

They haye trampled on a hecatomb of babes and women slain, 
And now by the Garonne they stand to wait the knights of Spain. 
*Twas in the balmy sweetness of a soft September day 

Along the banks of the Garonne Don Pedro led the array ; 

The spearmen of Toulouse were there, the horsemen clad in mail, 
The banners of proud Aragon waved brightly on the gale; 

By Muret’s ancient fortress the gallant troops draw rein: 

There, grappling, meet the lords of France and chevaliers of Spain. 


Alas! brave heart! Don Pedro! that field of battle gave 
To thee the hero’s guerdon—the glory and the grave. 
*°Tis I, the king, Don Pedro,” he challenges the foe; 
’°Gainst him a hundred men to one the treach’rous Frenchmen go; 
They whelm him with their numbers; he sinks upon the plain: 
There, heaped with dead, lies cold and still the bravest heart of Spain. 
For it pleased the Lord of battles to suffer for a time 
The oppressor to fill full his cup of slaughter and of crime; 
And fair Provence lies desolate, her strongholds are no more, 
Her cities leveled in the dust, her vineyards drenched in gore; 
And a wail through Saragossa goes: they chant a sad refrain— 
A dirge for brave Don Pedro, the noblest knight of Spain. 
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A SIMPLETON. 


A STORY OF THE. DAX. 


CHAPTER I. 

YOUNG lady sat pricking a framed can- 
i vas in the drawing-room of Kent Villa, 
a mile from Gravesend. She was making, 
at a cost of time and tinted wool, a chair 
cover, admirably unfit to be sat upon—ex- 
cept by some peevish artist bent on oblit- 
erating discordant colors. Todo her justice, 
her mind was not in her work; for she rustled 
softly with restlessness as she sat, and she 
rose three times in twenty minutes and went 
to the window. Thence she looked dgwn, 
over a trim flowery lawn, and long sloping 
meadows, on to the silver Thames, alive with 
steamboats plowing, white sails bellying, 
and great ships carrying to and fro the 
treasures of the globe. From this fair land- 
scape and epitome of commerce she retired 
each time with listless disdain. She was 
waiting for somebody. 


Yet she was one of those whom few men | 


care to keep waiting. Rosa Lusignan was 
a dark but dazzling beauty, with coal-black 
hair and glorious dark eyes that seemed to 
beam with soul all day long; her eyebrows, 
black, straightish, and rather thick, would 
have been majestic, and too severe, had the 
other features followed suit; but her black 
brows were succeeded by long silky lashes, 
a sweet oval face, two pouting lips studded 
with ivory, and an exquisite chin, as feeble 
as any man could desire in the partner of his 
bosom. Person—straight, elastic, and rath- 
ertall. Mind—nineteen, Accomplishments 
—numerous: a poor French scholar, a worse 
German, a worst English, an admirable dan- 
cer, an inaccurate musician, a good rider, a 
bad draughtswoman, a bad hair-dresser, at 
the mercy of her maid; a hot theologian, 
knowing nothing, a sorry accountant, no 
housekeeper, no seamstress, a fair embroid- 
eress, 2 capital geographer, and no cook. 

Collectively, viz., mind and body, the girl 
we kneel to. 

This ornamental member of society now 
glanced at the clock once more, and then 
glided to the window for the fourth time. 
She peeped at the side a good while with 
superfluous slyness, or shyness, and present- 
ly she drew back, blushing crimson; then 
she peeped again, still more furtively, then 
retired softly to her frame, and, for the first 
time, set to work in earnest. .As she plied 
her harpoon, smiling now, the large and 
vivid blush that had suffused her face and 
throat turned from carnation to rose, and 
melted away slowly but perceptibly, and 
ever so sweetly; and somebody knocked at 
the street-door. 


By CHARLES READE. 


The blow seemed to drive her deeper into 
her work. She leaned over it, graceful as a 
willow, and so absorbed, she could not eve} 
see the door of the room open, and Doct 
Staines come in. 

All the better: her not perceiving tha; 
slight addition to her furniture gives me 
moment to describe him. 

A young man, five feet eleven inches hig} 
very square-shouldered and deep-chested, 
but so symmetrical and light in his movye- 
ments that his size hardly struck one at 
first. He was smooth shaved, all but 
short, thick, auburn whisker; his hair was 
brown. His features no more than comely: 
the brow full; the eyes wide apart and de ep- 
seated; the lips rather thin, but expressive; 
the chin solid and square. It was a face of 
power, and capable of harshness, but leay- 
ened by an eye of unusual color, between ha- 
zel and gray, and wonderfully tender. I 
complexion he could not compare with Rosa; 


a 


| his cheek was clear but pale; for few young 


men had studied night and day so constant- 
ly. Though but twenty-eight years of age, 
he was literally a learned physician, deep in 
hospital practice, deep in books, especially 
deep in German science, too often neglected, 
or skimmed, by English physicians. He had 
delivered a course of lectures at a learned 
university with general applause. 

As my reader has divined, Rosa was pre- 
paring the comedy of a cool reception; but, 
looking up, she saw his pale cheek tinted 
with a lover’s beautiful joy at the bare sight 


of her, and his soft eye so divine with love 
that she had not the heart to chill him. 
She gave him her hand kindly, and smiled 
brightly on him instead of remonstrating. 
She lost nothing by it, for the very first 


thing he did was to excuse himself eagerly. 


“T am behind time: the fact is, just as I 
was mounting my horse a poor man came to 
the gate to consult me. He had a terrible 
disorder I have sometimes succeeded in ar- 
resting—I attack the cause instead of the 
symptoms, which is the old practice—and 
so that detained me. You forgive me?” 

“Of course. ,Poor man! Only you said 
you wanted to see papa, and he always goes 
out at two.” 

When she had been betrayed into saying 
this she drew in suddenly, and blushed with 
a pretty consciousness. 

“Then don’t let me lose another minute,” 
said the lover. “Have you prepared him 
for—for what I am going to have the au- 
dacity to say ?” 

Rosa answered, with some hesitation, “I 
must have—a little. When I refused Col- 
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onel Bright—you need not devour my hand | 


quite —he is forty.” 
Her sentence ended, and away went the 


original topic, and grammatical sequence | 


along with it. Christopher Staines recap- 
tured them both. “ Yes, dear, when you re- 
fused Colonel Bright—” 

“Well, papa was astonished, for every 
body says the Colonel is a most eligible 
match. Don’t you hate that expression? 
[do. Eligible!” | 

Christopher made due haste and recap- 
tured her. “Yes, love, your papa said—” | 

“T don’t think I will tell you. He asked 
me was there any body else, and of course | 
[said ‘ No.’” 

“Oh!” 

“Oh, that is nothing. I had not time to 
make up my mind to tell the truth. I was 
taken by surprise, and you know one’s first 
impulse is to fib—about that.” 

“But did you really deceive him ?” 

“No. I blushed, and he caught me; so 
he said, ‘Come now, there was.’ ” 

“And you said, ‘ Yes, there is,’ like a brave 
girl as you are.” 

“What! plump like that? No; I was! 
frightened out of my wits, like a brave girl 
asl am not, and said I should never marry 
any one he could disapprove; and then— 
oh! then I believe I began to ery. Chris- 
topher, I'll tell you something. I find peo- 
ple leave off teasing you when you cry — 
gentlemen, I mean. Ladies go on all the 
more. So then dear papa kissed me, and 
told me I must not be imprudent and throw 
myself away, that was all; and I promised 
him I never would, I said he would be sure 
to approve my choice, and he said he hoped 
so. And so he will.” 

Dr. Staines looked thoughtful, and said he 
hoped so too. “But, now it comes to the 
point of asking him for such a treasure, I 
feel my deficiencies.” 


“Why, what deficiencies? You are young | 


and handsome and good, and ever so much 
cleverer than other people. You have only 
to ask for me, and insist on having me. 
Come, dear, go and get it over.” She added, 
mighty coolly, “ There is nothing so dreadful 
as suspense.” 

“Tli go this minute,” said he, and took a 
step toward the door; but he turned, and in 
a moment was at her knees. He took both 
her hands in his, and pressed them to his 
beating bosom, while his beautiful eyes 
poured love into hers point-blank. ‘ May I 
tell him you love me? Oh, I know you can 


| ered a little with new emotions. 
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He parted lingeringly from her, then 
marched away, bold with love and hope, to 
demand her hand in marriage. 

Rosa leaned back in her chair, and quiv- 
Christo- 
pher was right; she was not capable of loy- 
ing like him; but still the actual contact of 
so strong a passion made her woman’s nature 
vibrate. A dewy tear hung on the fringes 
of her long lashes, and she leaned back in 
her chair, and fluttered a while. 

That emotion, almost new to her, soon 
yielded, in her girlish mind, to a complacent 
languor, and that, in its turn, to a soft 
reverie. So she was going to be married! 
To be mistress of a house, settle in London 
(that she had quite determined long ago); 
be able to go out into the streets all alone, to 
shop or visit ; have a gentleman all her own, 
whom she could put her finger on any mo- 
ment, and make him take her about, even to 
the opera and the theatre; to give dinner- 
parties her own self, and even a little ball 
once in a way; to buy whatever dresses she 
thought proper, instead of being crippled by 
an allowance ; have the legal right of speak- 
ing first in society, even to gentlemen rich 
in ideas but bad starters, instead of sitting 
mum-chance and mock-modest; to be mis- 
tress instead of miss—contemptible title ; to 
be a woman instead of a girl; and all this 
rational liberty, domestic power, and social 
dignity were to be obtained by merely wed- 
ding a dear fellow who loved her, and was so 
nice: and the bright career to be ushered in 
with several delights, each of them dear to 
a girl’s very soul; presents from all her 
friends ; as many beautiful new dresses as if 
she was changing her body or her hemi- 
sphere instead of her name; éclat; going to 
church, which is a good English girl’s thea- 
tre of display and temple of vanity, and 
there tasting delightful publicity and whis- 
| pered admiration, in a heavenly long veil, 
which she could not wear even once if she 
remained single. 

This bright variegated picture of holy 
wedlock and its essential features, as re- 
vealed to young ladies by feminine tradition, 
though not enumerated in the Book of Com- 
| mon Prayer composed by males, so entranced 
her that time flew by unheeded, and Chris- 
topher Staines came back from her father. 
His step was heavy; he looked pale and 
deeply distressed ; then stood like a statue, 
and did not come close to her, but cast a 
piteous look, and gasped out one word, that 
seemed almost to choke him—‘ ReruseD!” 





not love me as I love you; but I may say | 

you love me a little, may I not? That will! Miss Lusignan rose from her chair, and 
go farther with him than any thing else. | looked almost wildly at him with her great 
May I, Rosa, may I?—a little ?” eyes. “Refused?” said she, faintly. 

His passion mastered her. She drooped “Yes,” said he, sadly.“ Your father is a 
her head sweetly on his shoulder, and mur-| man of business; and he took a mere busi- 
mured, “ You know you may, my own. Who /j ness view of our love: he asked me directly 
would not love you ?” | what provision I could make for his daugh- 
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ter and her children. Well, I told him I 
had three thousand pounds in the Funds, 
and a good profession; and then I said I had 
youth, health, and love, boundless love, the 
love that can do or suffer, the love that can 
conquer the world.” 

“Dear Christopher! And what could he 
say to all that?” 

“He ignored it entirely. There, I'll give 
you his very words. He said, ‘In that case, 
Dr. Staines, the simple question is, what 
does your profession bring you in per an 
num ?’” 

“Oh! There—I always hated arithmetic, 
and now I abominate it.” 

“Then I was obliged to confess I had 
scarcely received a hundred pounds in fees 
this year; but I told him the reason: this 
is such a small district, and all the ground 
oceupied. London, I said, was my sphere.” 

“ And so it is,” said Rosa, eagerly ; for this 
jumped with her own little designs. “Genius 
is wasted in the country. Besides, whenever 
any body worth curing is ill down here, they 
always send to London for a doctor.” 

“T told him so, dearest,” said the lover. 
“But he answered me directly, then I must 
set up in London, and as soon as my books 
showed an income to keep a wife and serv- 

nts and children, and insure my life for five 
thousand pounds 

“Oh, that is so like papa. He is director 
of an insurance company, so all the world 
must insure their lives.” 


“No, dear, he was quite right there: pro- | 


fessional incomes are most precarious. Death 
spares neither young nor old, neither warm 
hearts nor cold. I should be no true phy- 
sician if I could not see my own mortality.” 
He hung his head and pondered a moment, 
then went on, sadly, “It all comes to this— 
until I have a professional income of eight 
hundred a year at least, he will not hear of 
our marrying: and the cruel thing is, he will 
not even consent to an engagement. But,” 
said the rejected, with a look of sad anxiety, 
“vou will wait for me without that, dear 
Rosa ?” 

She could give him that comfort, and she 
gave it him with loving earnestness. “Of 
course I will; and it shall not be very long. 
While you are making your fortune to please 
papa, I will keep fretting and pouting and 
crying till he sends for you.” 

“Bless you, dearest. Stop! not to make 
yourself ill! not for all the world.” There 
spoke the lover and the physician. 

He came, all gratitude, to her side, and 
they sat, hand in hand, comforting each 
other; indeed, parting was such sweet sor- 
row that they sat, and very close to one an- 
other, till Mr. Lusignan, who thought five 
minutes quite enough for rational beings 
to take leave in, walked into the room and 
surprised them. At sight of his gray head 
and iron-gray eyebrows, Christopher Staines 
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started up and looked confused; he tho 


ught 


some apology necessary, so he faltered ont 
“Forgive me, Sir; it is a bitter parting to 


me, you may be sure.” 

Rosa’s bosom heaved at these simple 
words. She flew to her father, and cried 
“Oh, papa! papa! you were never cruel be. 


fore,” and hid her burning face on his shoul- 


der; and then burst out erying, partly for 
Christopher, partly because she was now 
ashamed of herself for having taken a young 
man’s part so openly. 

Mr. Lusignan looked sadly discomposed at 
this outburst: she had taken him by his 
weak point; he told her so. ‘‘ Now, Rosa,” 
said he, rather peevishly, “‘ you know I hate 
a noise. 

Rosa had actually forgotten that trait for 
a single moment; but, being reminded of it, 
she reduced her sobs in the prettiest way, 
not to offend a tender parent who could not 
bear noise. Under this homely term, you 
must know, he included all scenes, disturh- 
ances, tumpuses, passions, and expected all 


|men, women, and things in Kent Villa to go 


smoothly, or go elsewhere. 

“Come, young people,” said he, “ don’t 
make a disturbance. Where’s the griey- 
ance? Have I said he shall never marry 
you? Have I forbidden him to correspond? 
or even to call, say twice a year? All I say 
is, nO marriage, nor contract of marriage, 
until there is an income.” Then he turned 
to Christopher. “Now if you can’t make 
an income without her, how could you make 
one with her, weighed down by the load of 
expenses a wife entails? I know her bet- 
ter than you do. She is a good girl, but 
rather luxurious and self-indulgent. She is 
not cut out for a poor man’s wife. And 
pray don’t go and fancy that nobody loves 
my child but you. Mine is not so hot as 
yours, of course; but believe me, Sir, it is 
less selfish. You would expose her to poy- 
erty and misery ; but I say no; it is my duty 
to protect her from all chance of them ; and, 
in doing it, I am as much your friend as 
hers, if you could but see it. Come, Dr. 
Staines, be a man, and see the world as it 
is. I have told you how to earn my daugh- 
ter’s hand and my esteem: you must gain 
both or neither.” 

Dr. Staines was never quite deaf to rea- 
son: he now put his hand to his brow and 
said, with a sort of wonder and pitiful dis- 
may, “My love for Rosa selfish! Sir, your 
words are bitter and hard.” Then, after a 
struggle, and with rare and touching can- 
dor, “Ay, but so are bark and steel; yet 
they are good medicines.” Then, with a 
great glow in his heart and tears in his 
eyes, ‘ My darling shall not be a poor man’s 
wife, she who would adorn a coronet, ay, or 
a crown. Good-by, Rosa, for the present.” 
He-darted to her, and kissed her hand with 
all his soul. “Oh, the sacrifice of leaving 
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you,” he faltered ; “the very world is dark | 


to me without you. Ah, well, I must earn 
the right to come again.” He summoned | 
all his manhood, and marched to the door. 
There he seemed to turn calmer all of a sud- 
den, and said, firmly yet humbly, “Tl try 
and show you, Sir, what love can do.” 

“ And I'll show you what love can suffer,” 
said Rosa, folding her beautiful arms su- 
perbly. 

It was not in her to have shot such a bolt 
except in imitation ; yet how promptly the 
mimic thunder came, and how grand the 
peauty looked, with her dark brows and 
dashing eyes and folded arms! much grand- 
er and more inspired than poor Staines, who 
had only furnished the idea. 

But between these two figures, swelling 
with emotion, the representat ive of common- 
sense, Lusignan pére, stood cool and im- 
passive; he shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked on both lovers as a couple of ranting 
novices he was saving from each other and 
almshouses. 

For all that, when the lover had torn him- 
self away, papa’s composure was suddenly 
disturbed by a misgiving. He stepped hasti- 
ly to the stair-head, and gave it vent. ‘“ Doc- 
tor Staines,” said he, in a loud whisper 
(Staines was half-way down the stairs: he 
stopped), “T trust to you, as a gentleman, 
not to mention this ; it will never transpire 
here. Whatever we do—no noise!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Rosa LUSIGNAN set herself pining as she 
had promised, and she did it discreetly for 
so young a person; she was never peevish, 
but always sad and listless. By this means 
she did not anger her parent, but only made 
him feel she was unhappy, and the house 
she had hitherto brightened exceeding dis- 
mal, 

By degrees this noiseless melancholy un- 
dermined the old gentleman, and he well- 
nigh tottered. 

But one day, calling suddenly on a neigh- 
bor with six daughters, he heard peals of 
laughter, and found Rosa taking her full 
share of the senseless mirth. She pulled up 
short at sight of him and colored high; but 
it was too late, for he launched a knowing 
look at her on the spot, and muttered some- 
thing about seven foolish virgins. 

He took the first opportunity when they 
were alone, and told her he was glad to find 
she was only dismal at home. 

But Rosa had prepared for him. “One 
‘an be loud without being gay at heart,” 
said she, with a lofty, languid air. “I have 


not forgotten your last words to him. We! 


were to hide our broken hearts from the 
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if I had my way, I would never go into the 
world at all. I have but one desire now— 
to end my days in a convent.” 

“Please begin them first. A convent! 
Why, you'd turn it out of window. You are 
no more fit to be anun than—a pauper.” 

Not having foreseen this facer, Rosa had 
nothing ready: so she received it with a sad, 
submissive, helpless sigh, as who should say, 
“Tit me, papa; I have no friend now.” So 
then he was sorry he had been so clever; 
and, indeed, there is one provoking thing 
about “a woman’s weakness’—it is in- 
vincible. 

The next minute what should come but a 
long letter from Dr. Staines, detailing his 
endeavors to purchase “ practice in London, 
and his ill suecess. The letter spoke the 
language of love and hope, but the facts 
were discouraging; and, indeed, a touch- 
ing sadness pierced through the veil of the 
brave words. 

Rosa read it again and again, and cried 
over it before her father, to encourage him 
in his heartless behavior. 


About ten days after this something oc- 
curred that altered her mood. 

She became grave and thoughtful, but no 
longer lugubrious. She seemed desirous to 
atone to her father for having disturbed his 
cheerfulness. She smiled affectionately on 
him, and often sat on a stool at his knee and 
glided her hand into his. 

He was not a little pleased, and said to 
himself, ‘She 1s coming round to common- 
sense.” 
| Now, on the contrary, she was farther 
from it than ever. 

At last he got the clew. One afternoon 
he met Mr. Wyman coming out of the villa. 
Mr. Wyman was the consulting surgeon of 
that part. 

“What! any body ill?” said Mr. Lusig- 
nan: “one of the servants ?” 

“No; it is Miss Lusignan.” 

“Why, what is the matter with her?” 

Wyman hesitated. “Oh, nothing very 
alarming. Would you mind asking her?” 

“Why ?” 

“ The fact is, she requested me not to tell 
you; made me promise.” 

“ And I insist upon your telling me.” 

“T think you are quite right, Sir, as her 
father. Well, she is troubled with a little 
spitting of blood.” 

Mr. Lusignan turned pale. “My child! 
spitting of blood! God forbid!” 

“Oh, do not alarm yourself. It is noth- 
ing agrious.” 

“Don’t tell me,” said the father. “It is 
always serious. And she kept this from 
me !” 

Masking higgagitation for the time, he in- 
quired how often it had occurred, this grave 


world. I try to obey you, dear papa; but, | symptom. 
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But I may as well tell you at once I have 
examined her carefully, and I do not think 
it is from the lungs.” 

“From the throat, then ?” 

“No, from the liver. 
to that organ as the seat of derangement: 
not that there is any lesion; only a tenden- 
cy tocongestion. Iam treating her accord- 
ingly, and have no doubt of the result.” 

“Whois the ablest physician hereabouts ?” 
asked Lusignan, abruptly. 

‘Dr. Snell, I think.” 

“Give me his address.” 

I'll write to him, if you like, and appoint 
a consultation.” He added, with vast but 
rather sudden alacrity, “It will be a great 
satisfaction to my own mind.” 

“Then send to him, if you please, and let 
if not, I 
shall take her to London for advice at once.” 

On this understanding they parted, and 
Lusignan went at once to his daughter. 
“Oh, my ¢ hild!” said he, deeply distressed, 
‘how could you hide this from me ?” 

“Hide what, papa?” said the girl, look- 
ing the picture of unconsciousness. 

“That you have been spitting blood.” 

“Who told you that?” said she, sharply. 

“Wyman; he is attending you.” 

Rosa colored with anger. ‘“ Chatterbox! 
He promised me faithfully not to.” 

“But why, in Heaven’s name? What! 
would trust this terrible thing to a 
stranger, and hide it from your poor father ?” 

“Yes,” replied Rosa, quietly. 

The old would not scold her now: 
he only said, sadly, “ I see how it is: because 


morning ; 


you 


man 


[I will not let you marry poverty, you think | 


I do not love you.” And he sighed. 
“Oh, papa! the idea!” said Rosa. 
course I know you love me. 


“ Of 
It was not that, 
you dear, darling, foolish papa. 
you must know, it was because I did not 
ant to be I thought I 
might get better with a little physic; and 
if not, why then I thought, ‘Papa is an old 
man; la! I dare say I shall last his time ;’ 
and so, why should I poison your latter days 


° 


vi you distressed. 


with worrying about me 

Mr. Lusignan stared at her, and his lip 
*quivered; but he thought the trait hardly 
consistent with her superficial character. 
He could not help saying, half sadly, half 


bitterly, “‘ Well, but of course you have told an hour with the patient. 


Dr. Staines.” 
Rosa opened her beautiful eyes like two 


Suns. 


| 
“Of course I have done nothing of | 

He has enough to trouble him | 
that. Poor fellow! there de is, | 
worrying and striving to make his fortune | 
and gain your esteem—‘ they go together, | 
you know; you told him so.” (Young cats 
will scratch when least expegted.) “And for 
me to go and tell him Iam indanger! Why, 
he would go wild; he would think of noth- 


sort. 


without 


the 


| 


Lit 


“Three or four times this last month. | 


Every thing points | not told poor Christopher. 


There, if | 
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ing but me and my health; he would neve; 
make his fortune; and so then, even when I 
am gone, he will never get a wife, becanse 
|he has only got genius and goodness an@ 
| three thousand pounds. No, papa, I haye 
I may teas 
those I love; I have been teasing you this 
ever so long; but frighten them and mak, 
them miserable? No.” 
| And here, thinking of the anguish that 
| was perhaps in store for those she loved, shy 
| wanted to cry; it almost choked her not t 
| But she fought it bravely down: she ye- 
| served her tears for lighter occasions and 
less noble sentiments. 

Her father held out his arms to her; she 
| ran her footstool to him, and sat nestling to 


| his heart. 

| “Please forgive me my misconduct. | 
| have not been a dutiful daughter ever since 
| you But now I will. 
papa. There! 
were,” 


| 


0. 


Kiss me, my own 
Now we are as we always 


| Then she purred to him on every possible 
| topic but the one that now filled his parental 
heart, and bade him good-night at last with 
| a cheerful smile. 
| Wyman was exact, and ten minutes after- 
| ward Dr. Snell drove up in a carriage and 
pair. He was intercepted in the hall by 
Wyman, and, after a few minutes’ conversa- 
| tion, presented to Mr. Lusignan. 
| The father gave vent to his paternal anx- 
iety in a few simple but touching words, 
ind was proceeding to state the symptoms 
as he had gathered them from his daughter; 
| but Dr. Snell interrupted him politely, and 
| said he had heard the principal symptoms 
from Mr.Wyman. Then, turning to the lat- 
ter, he said, ““ We had better proceed to ex- 
amine the patient.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Lusignan. 
in the drawing-room ;” and he led the way, 
| and was about to enter the room, when Wy- 

man informed him that it was against eti- 
| quette for him to be present at the examina- 
| tion. 
|} “Oh, very well,” said he. “ Yes, I see the 
| propriety of that. But oblige me by asking 
| her if she has any thing on her mind.” 
| Dr.Snell bowed a lofty assent; for to re- 
|} ceive a hint from a layman was to confer a 
favor on him. 

The men of science were closeted full half 
She was too 
beautiful to be slurred over, even by a bu 
doctor: he felt her pulse, looked at 
tongue, and listened attentively to 
lungs, to her heart, and to the organ 
pected by Wyman. He left her at last with 
a kindly assurance that the case was per- 
fectly curable. 

At the door they were met by the anxious 
father, who came, with throbbing heart, and 
asked the doctor’s verdict. 

He was coolly informed that could not 
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pe given until the consultation had taken | 
place ; the result of that consultation would 
be conveyed to him. 

“And pray why can’t I be present at the 
consultation? The grounds on which two 
able men agree or disagree must be well 
worth listening to.” 

“No doubt,” said Dr. Snell; “ but,’ 


; 


with 


a superior smile, “my dear Sir, it is not the | 


etiquette.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Lusignan. But he 
muttered, “So, then, a father is nobody.” 

And this unreasonable person retired to | 
his study, miserable, and gave up the din- 
ing-room to the consultation. 

They soon rejoined him. 

Dr. Snell’s opinion was communicated by 
Wyman. “Iam happy to tell you that Dr. 
Snell agrees with me entirely: the lungs are 
not affected, and the liver is congested, but | 
not diseased.” 

“Ts that so, Dr. Snell?” asked Lusignan, 
anxiously. 

“Tt is so, Sir.’ He added, “The treat- 
ment has been submitted to me, and I quite 
approve it” 

He then asked for a pen and paper, and 
wrote a prescription. He assured Mr. Lu- 
signan that the case had no extraordinary 
feature whatever; he was not to alarm him- 
self. Dr. Snell then drove away, leaving 
the parent rather puzzled, but, on the whole, 
much comforted. 

And here I must reveal an extraordinary 
circumstance : 

Wyman’s treatment Was by drugs. 

Dr. Snell’s was by drugs. 

Dr. Snell, as you have seen, entirely ap- 
proved Wyman’s treatment. 

His own had nothing in common with it. 
The Aretic and Antarctic poles are not far- | 
ther apart than was his prescription from the | 
prescription he thoroughly approved. 

Amiable science! In which complete di- | 
versity of practice did not interfere with 
perfect uniformity of opinion. 

All this was kept from Dr. Staines, and he | 
was entirely occupied in trying to get a posi- | 
tion that might lead to fortune and satisfy | 
Mr. Lusignan. He called on every friend he 
had, to inquire where there was an opening. 
He walked miles and miles in the best quar- 
ters of London, looking for an opening; he 
let it be known in many quarters that he | 
would give a good premium to any physician} 
who was about to retire, and would introduce 
him to his patients. 

No; he could hear of nothing. 

Then, after a great struggle with himself, 
he called upon his uncle, Philip Staines, a 
retired M.D., to see if he would do any thing 
for him. He left this to the last, for a very 
good reason: Dr. Philip was an irritable old | 
bachelor, who had assisted most of his mar- 

ried relatives; but, finding no bottom to the | 
well, had turned rusty and crusty, and now | 





| any hand in it. 


was apt to administer kicks instead of checks 
to all who were near and dear to him. How- 
ever, Christopher was the old gentleman’s 
favorite, and was now desperate; so he 
mustered courage and went. He was gra- 
ciously received—warmly, indeed. This gave 


| him great hopes, and he told his tale. 


The old bachelor sided with Mr. Lusignan. 
“What!” said he, “do you want to marry, 
and propagate pauperism? I thought you 
had more sense. Confound it all! I had 


| just one nephew whose knock at my street- 


door did not make me tremble; he was a 
bachelor and a thinker, and came for a 


|friendly chat; the rest are married men, 


highwaymen, who come to say, ‘Stand and 


| deliver ;’ and now even you want to join the 


Well, don’t ask me to have 
You are a man of promise ; 
and you might as well hang a millstone 
around your neck as a wife. Marriage is a 


giddy throng. 


| greater mistake than ever now; the women 


dress more, and manage worse. I met your 
cousin Jack the other day, and his wife, with 
seventy pounds on her back; and next door 
to paupers. No; while you are a bachelor, 
like me, you are my favorite, and down in 
my will for a lump. Once marry, and you 
join the noble army of footpads, leeches, 
vultures, paupers, gone Coons, and babblers 
about brats, and I disown you.” 

There was no hope from old Crusty. 
Christopher left him, snubbed and _heart- 
sick. At last he met a sensible man, who 
made him see there was no short-cut in that 
profession. He must be content to play the 
up-hill game; must settle in some good 
neighborhood, marry if possible, since hus- 
bands and fathers of families prefer married 
physicians; and so be poor at thirty, com- 
fortable at forty, and rich at fifty—perhaps. 

Then Christopher came down to his lodg- 
ings at Gravesend, and was very unhappy ; 
and, after some days of misery, he wrote a 
letter to Rosa in a moment of impatience, 
despondency, and passion. 


Rosa Lusignan got worse and worse. 
The slight but frequent hemorrhage was a 
drain upon her system, and weakened her 
visibly. She began to lose her rich com- 
plexion, and sometimes looked almost sal- 
low, and a slight circle showed itself under 
her eyes. These symptoms were unfavora- 
ble; nevertheless Dr. Snell and Mr. Wyman 
accepted them cheerfully, as fresh indica- 
tions that nothing was affected but the liv- 
er; they multiplied and varied their pre- 
scriptions ; the malady ignored those pre- 
scriptions, and went steadily on. Mr. Lu- 
signan was terrified but helpless; Rosa re- 
signed and reticent. 

But it was not in human nature that a 


lgirl of this age could always, and at all 


hours, be mistress of herself. One evening 
in particular she stood before the glass in 
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the drawing-room, and looked at herself a! 


long time with horror. “Is that Rosa Lu- 
signan ?” said she, aloud. “ It is her ghost.” 

A deep groan startled her. She turned; 
it was her father. She thought he was fast 
asleep; and so indeed he had been; but he 
was just awaking, and heard his daughter 
utter her real mind. It wasathunder-clap. 
“Oh, my child! what shall I do?” he cried. 

Then Rosa was taken by surprise, in her 
turn. She spoke out. “Send for a great 
physician, papa. Don’t let us deceive our- 
selves ; it is our only chance.” 

“T will ask Mr. Wyman to get a physician 
down from London.” 

“No, no; that is no use; they will put 
their heads together, and he will say what- 
ever Mr.Wyman tells him. La, papa! a 
clever man like you, not to see what a cheat 
that consultation was! Why, from what 
you told me, one can see it was managed so 
that Dr. Snell could not possibly have an 
opinion of his own. No; no more echoes of 
Mr. Chatterbox. If you really want to cure 
me, send for Christopher Staines.” 

“Dr. Staines! He is very young.” 

“ But he is very clever,and he is not an 
echo. He won’t care how many doctors he 
contradicts when I am in danger. Papa, it 
is your child’s one chance.” 

“Tll try it,” said the old man, eagerly. 
“How confident you look! your color has 
come back. It is aninspiration. Where is 
he ?” 

“T think by this time he must be at his} 
lodgings in Gravesend. Send to him to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Not I. Vll go to him to-night. It is 
only a mile, and a fine clear night.” 

“My own, good, kind papa! Ah, well, 
come what may, I have lived long enough to 
be loved. Yes, dear papa, save me. I am 
very young to die, and he loves me so dearly.” 

The old man bustled away to put on some- 
thing warmer for his night walk, and Rosa 
leaned back, and the tears welled out of her 
eyes, now he was gone. 


Before she had recovered her composure : 
letter was brought her, and this was the let- 
ter from Christopher Staines alluded to al- 
ready. 

She took it from the servant with avert- 
ed head, not wishing it to be seen she had 
been crying, and she started at the hand- 
writing. Itseemed such a coincidence that it 
should come just as she was sending for him. 


“My OWN BELOVED Rosa,—I now write 
to tell you, with a heavy heart, that all is 
vain. I can not make or purchase a connec- 
tion, except as others do, by time and pa- | 
tience. Being a bachelor is quite against a | 
young physician. If Thad a wife, and such | 
a wife as you, I should be sure to get on. | 
You would increase my connection very | 


soon. What, then, lies before us? I see 


but two things: to wait till we are old, and 
our pockets are filled, but our hearts chilled 
or soured; or else to marry at once, and 
climb the hill together. If you love me as] 
love you, you will be saving till the batt), 
is over; and I feel I could find energy ang 
fortitude for both. Your father, who thinks 
so much of wealth, can surely settle some. 
thing on you; and I am not too poor to fur- 
nish a house and start fair. I am not quite 
obscure—my lectures have given me a name 

and to you, my own love, I hope I may 
say that I know more than many of my eld- 
ers, thanks to good schools, good method, a 


| genuine love of my noble profession, and a 


tendency to study from my childhood. Wij] 
you not risk something on my ability? If 
not, God kelp me, for I shall lose you; and 
what is life, or fame, or wealth, or any mor- 
tal thing to me, without you? I can not 
accept your father’s decision: you must de- 
cide my fate. 

“You see I have kept away from you un- 
til I can do so no more. All this time the 
world to me has seemed to want the sun, 


and my heart pines and sickens for one sight 


of you. Darling Rosa, pray let me look at 
your face once more. 

“When this reaches you I shall be at you 
gate. Let me see you, though but for a mo- 
ment, and let me hear my fate from no lips 
but yours. 


‘My own love, 
“Your heart-broken lover, 
** CHRISTOPHER STAINES.” 
® 


This letter stunned her at first. Her 
mind of late had been turned away from 
love to such stern realities. Now she began 
to be sorry she had not told him. “ Poor 
thing!” she said to herself ; “ he little thinks 
that now all is changed. Papa, I sometimes 
think, would deny me nothing now. It is 1 
who would not marry him—to be buried by 
him in a month or two. Poor Christopher!” 

The next moment she started up in dis- 
may. Why, her father would miss him. No; 
perhaps catch him waiting for her. What 
would he thiak? What would Christopher 
think? That she had shown her papa his 
letter. 

She rang the bell hard. The footman came. 

“Send Harriet to me this instant. Ob! 
and ask papa to come to me.” 

Then she sat down and dashed off a line 
to Christopher. This was for Harriet to take 
out tohim. Any thing better than for Chris- 
topher to be caught doing what was wrong. 

The footman came back first. “If you 
please, miss, master has gone out.” 

“Run after him—the road to Gravesend.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“No. Itisnouse. Never mind.” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

Then Harriet came in. “ Did you want 
me, miss ?” 
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“Yes. No—never mind now.” 

She was afraid to do any thing for fear of 
making matters worse. She went to the win- 
dow and stood looking anxiously out, with 
her hands working. Presently she uttered 
a little scream, and shrank away to the sofa. 
She sank down on it, half sitting, half lying, 
hid her face in her hands, and waited. 


Staines, with a lover's impatience, had 
been more than an hour at the gate, or walk- 
ing up anc down close by it, his heart now 
burning with hope, now freezing with fear 
that she would decline a meeting on these 
terms. 

At last the postman came, and then he saw 
his mistake ; but now in a few minutes Rosa 
would have his letter, and then he should 
soon know whether she would come or not. 
He looked up at the drawing-room windows. 
They were full of light. She was there, in all 
probability. Yet she did not come to them. 
But why should she, if she was coming out? 

He walked up and down the road. She 
did not come. His heart drooped; and per- 
haps it was owing to this that he almost ran 
against a gentleman who was coming the 
other way. The moon shone bright on both 
faces. 

“Dr. Staines!” said Mr. Lusignan, sur- 
prised. Christopher uttered an ejaculation 
more eloquent than words. 

They stared at each other. 

“You were coming to see us ?” 

“N—no,” stammered Christopher. 

Lusignan thought that odd; however, he 
said, politely, “No matter; it is fortunate. 
Would you mind coming in ?” 

“No,” faltered Christopher, and stared at 
him ruefully, puzzled more and more; but 
beginning to think, after all, it might be a 
casual meeting. 

They entered the gate, and in one mo- 
ment he saw Rosa at the window, and she 
saw him. 

Then he altered his opinion again. Rosa 
had sent her father out to him. But how 
was this? The old man did not seem angry. 
Christopher's heart gave a leap inside him, 
and he began to glow with the wildest hopes. 
For what could this mean but relenting ? 

Mr. Lusignan took him first into the 
study, and lighted two candles himself. He 
did not want the servants prying. 

The lights showed Christopher 4 change 
in Mr. Lusignan. He looked ten years older. 

“You are not well, Sir,” said Christopher, 
gently. 

“My health is well enough; but I ama 
broken-hearted man. Dr. Staines, forget all 
that passed here at your last visit. All that 


is over. Thank you for loving my poor girl | 
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“Til! and not tell me!” 

“She kept it from you, my poor friend, 
not to distress you; and she tried to keep it 
fromme; but how could she? Fortwomonths 
she has had some terrible complaint; it is 
destroying her. She is the ghost of herself. 
Oh, my poor child! my child !” 

The old man sobbed aloud. The young 
man stood trembling and ashy pale. Still, 
the habits of his profession, and the experi- 
ence of dangers overcome, together with a 
certain sense of power, kept him up; but, 
above all, love and duty said, “ Be firm.” He 
asked for an outline of the symptoms. 

They alarmed him greatly. 

“Let us lose no more time,” said he; “I 
will see her at once.” 

“Do you object to my being present ?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Shall I tell you what Dr. Snell says it is, 
and Mr. Wyman?” 

“ By all means—after I have seen her.” 

This comforted Mr. Lusignan. He was to 
get an independent judgment, at all events. 

When they reached the top of the stairs 
Dr. Staines paused, and leaned against the 
baluster. “Give me a moment,” said he. 
“The patient must not know how my heart 
is beating ; and she must see nothing in my 
face but what I choose her to see. Give me 
your hand once more, Sir; let us both con- 

trol ourselves. Now announce me.” 

Mr. Lusignan opened the door, and said, 
with forced cheerfulness, ‘‘ Dr. Staines, my 
dear! come to give you the benefit of his 
skill.” 

She lay on the sofa, just as we left her. 
Only her bosom began to heave. 

Then Christopher Staines drew himself up, 
and the majesty of knowledge and love to- 
gether seemed to dilate his noble frame. He 
fixed his eye on that reclining, panting fig- 
ure, and stepped lightly but firmly across the 
room, to know the worst—like a lion walk- 
ing up to leveled lances. 


IMPROVISATIONS.—I. 
THROUGH the lonely halls of the night 
My fancies fly to thee: 
Through the lonely halls of the night, 
Alone, I ery to thee. 
For the stars bring presages 
| Of love, and of love’s delight: 
Let them bear my messages 
Through the lonely halls of the night! 


In the golden porch of the morn 
Thou com’st anew to me: 

In the golden porch of the morn, 
Say, art thou true to me? 
If dreams have shaken thee 


as you do; give me your hand; God bless} With the call thou canst not scorn, 


you! Sir, I am sorry to say it is as a physi- |» 


cian I invite you now. She is ill, Sir; very 
—very ill!” 


Let Love awaken thee 
;| In the golden porch of the morn! 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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clared that he had just seen five hundred 
black cats in the yard, but upon further reflec- 


have been only one hundred; and upon still 
further consideration agreed that if not five hun- | 
dred black cats, there was at least one white 
kitten, and upon that kitten he made his final 
stand. 

It is an interesting and instructive story, of 
which every Easy Chair will be reminded this 
summer as it rolls itself from one political meet- 
ing to another to hear the orators, or as it reads the 
morning paper. ‘The appetite of a public meet- 
ing, or of the country at large—the public appe- 
tite—is evidently thought by the purveyors of its 
food to demand the highest possible stimulants. 
Indeed, five hundred black cats for one white 
kitten is a stroke of fancy too tame. There are 
some patriotic souls who think that Dickens was | 
too caustic in the satire of ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
But Pogram and Jefferson Brick are shadowy 
sketches. ‘*One of the greatest men in this or 
any other country” edits a paper—and ask any 
newspaper (or magazine) editor if editors are not 
the most powerful body of men in the world— 
edits a paper, we repeat, in the great State of 
Louisiana. ‘This greatest man had occasion to | 
speak of a statement in some opposition paper, | 
which, of course, was, under such circumstances, | 
a mere and also, of course, ‘* loath- 
some’ in the highest degree. Mr. Brick alluded 
to the statement thus: ‘** This announcement is | 
rife with sinister meaning. It sweats venom. 
The poison-sac of the cobra, the viper, or the 
rattlesnake is not more tumid with the distilled 
essence of hate, revenge, and destructive guile.” 

That really seemed to dispose of the subject. 

Phe sinister meaning, or, more strictly, the 
venom which was sweated, seemed to be an in- | 
sinuation that some interest of somebody was | 
threatened in some mysterious manner. This 
baseness was whiffed away in this airy man- 
ner: ‘* What interest of [insert anaconda, boa- | 





** sheet,” 


constrictor, behemoth, green dragon, or any other | 
monster that would faintly typify the monster of | 
iniquity alluded to |—what interest of this [Croton- 
bug, for instance] is threatened with annihila- 
tion? Nothing but his ambitious prospect of | 
perpetuating, with progressive augmentations, 
the species of autocratic power which a singular 
concurrence of circumstances placed within his | 
eager grasp. ‘This enormous power, with its pes- 
tiferous ramifications—” and so on with sesquipe- 
dalian contempt. Five hundred black cats could } 
feebly express that one white kitten. And what | 
—to continue in Brick’s own noble strain—what 
a pachydermatous public palate must it not be 
which requires the titillation of such peppery | 
periods ! 

Dr. Channing says that when he was a child, | 
and went to church and heard from the pulpit 
that the congregation were all children of wrath | 
and bound to destruction, he could not corapre- | 
hend the tranquillity with which people gossiped | 
about nothing after the service, nor the equa- 
nimity and appetite with which his father an@ 
mother sat down to dinner. The pale little in- 
nocent anxiously asked if they had not better 








Chitor’'s Cosy Chair. 
HE story is very familiar of the boy who de- | 


doom, 
tion, and gradually, admitted that there may 


| to the one kitten. 


| all men know more than any man. 


postpone dinner until they had taken active 
measures to save their souls from the impending 
The preaching was real to the little 
man. The awful preacher in the gown and 
bands had so vehemently testified to five hundred 
black cats in the yard that the boy’s terrified im- 
agination seemed actually to behold them. [It 
was only slowly that he came to understand that 
it meant only one little white kitten. But father 
and mother and the adult population generally 
haa learned it. In the roar of the lion they rec- 
ognized the harmless voice of Snug the joiner, 
It was the boy’s mother who reduced his story 
She probably sat at her win- 
dow, placidly sewing and looking out from time 
to time, and saw the simple truth. There is the 
same motherly good sense in society, which con- 
masses of men can not be wiser than any indi- 
vidual among them. It is the consciousness of 
this sense which inspired the happy saying that 
This moth- 
erly good sense reads the newspapers, and goes 
to public meetings and hears the orators, and 
sits in the gallery of the Legislature attentive to 
all the speeches and debates, and is never very 
much deceived. It measures the extravagance, 
It smiles at the fury and ferocity. It hears that 
thirty centuries look down with unspeakable in- 
terest upon the election for constable, and that, 
with the defeat of Dirt for road surveyor, the 
temple of liberty will crumble in a mass of indis- 
tinguishable ruins. It hears that if this motion 


| is carried, the Constitution becomes mere waste 


paper; and if that amendment is lost, hope bids 
the earth farewell. ‘That public good sense 


| hears the loud cry that there are five hundred 
| enormous black cats in the yard; but it calmly 


surveys the whole space, and observes that there 
is but one white kitten. 

It is certainly tiresome to hear always about 
those five hundred black cats. If only some 


| statesman would sometimes propose some me2s- 
jure that did not lay the axe at the root of the 


Constitution! If we could only occasionally 
consider a resolution that did not overthrow our 
liberties! If only some public officer were now 
and then not a mere bloat or elephantiasis of 
corruption! If only the majority would not al- 
ways report that every thing is lovely and the 
goose positively out of sight, while the minority 
is constrained to announce that the last bulwark 
has been swept away, and that the annals of the 
universe may be searched in vain for parallel 
enormities to those which it is their painful duty 
to lay before a wronged and imperiled nation! 
If there were only sometimes three hundred, or 


|even one hundred and twenty-five black cats, 


there would be some consolation. But always 
that terrific black host lies in wait for us, five 


hundred strong, while that exasperating public 
| good sense can see only one white kitten. 


Two negatives, as we early learn, make an af- 
firmative, and if we emphasize every word, as 
the professor of elocution emphatically warned 
us, we destroy the emphasis, It is perhaps odd 
that the letters of young ladies at Miss Pinker- 
ton’s boarding-school in ‘* Vanity Fair,” whose 
every other word is underlined, should be the type 
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of so many of the resounding orations that we | to speak to you about him, and to beg you, you 
hear, and so many of the fine articles that we know—for they are really suffering—” i . 
read, Yet somehow those letters do not seem ** Certainly,” said the Easy Chair, and pulled 
forcible’ and the underlining does not enhance out its thin little purse. 
the sense of sincerity. A feeble leader in a **Oh, my dear fellow,” exclaimed Amicus, 
newspaper, as the discriminating reader has oft- ‘‘ that is notwhatI mean. How could you sup- 
en remarked, does not become weighty or per- pose it? I mean that you have the opportunity 
suasive because of ‘* double leads,” as the print- of giving him a chance in your magazine.” 
ers call it, or printing the lines far apart. In- ‘**T understand,” replied the Easy Chair. 
deed, the true advice for all who deal with the | ‘‘ You don’t wish to buy Botch’s pictures your- 
publie by tongue or pen is to remember that | self, but you would like to have me order one or 
good sense which determines the verdict. The two. Ah, Amicus, will you never have done 
crowd which gathers around the stump may seem, | jesting ?” 
to the gentleman who rises to submit a few re- Amicus did not seem to see what the Easy 
marks, very volatile and very ignorant—a throng Chair meant, and said that he was very sorry for 
upon which he need not waste his eloquence. | Botch, but nothing was further from his mind 
But he may be assured that in that crowd there | than to recommend any body to buy his pic- 
is a collective sense which is ‘* taking his meas- | tures. 
ure.” It may wish him to falsify or exaggerate ** But surely,” said the Easy Chair, *‘ you are 
for its own purpose, but it knows when he does | making an appeal for charity.” 
so, and it remembers him the next time, when Amicus could not see it. He returned to 
he advocates the other side. ‘That crowd may | Blotter and his faithful partner, late Grace Gos- 
wish him to insist that the kitten is five hundred | samer, and insisted that the Easy Chair had a 
cats. It may use him, but it will despise him if | noble opportunity of helping the unfortunate. 
he can be used. Mr. Brick and Colonel Pogram | He meant that if the editor of this magazine 
will not believe it; but there is no doubt that the | would but accept one of Blotter’s poems, essays, 
most efficient orator of the summer will not be he | or stories, there would be great joy in the Blotter 
who shouts five hundred black cats, but he who | household. ‘* And surely,” said Amicus, bran- 
sticks to the one white kitten. | dishing that most ancient and well-worn argu- 

| ment, ‘surely you would not say that Blotter’s 

Tuene is a pleasant old proverb that kissing | story is not as good as the one which was print- 

goes by favor. It is probably true, and the Easy | ed last month!” 
Chair has no hesitation in appealing to the ex-| The gentle reader, who is as intelligent as he 
perience of its readers. ‘They undoubtedly know | is gracious, perceives that the proposition really 
quite as much about it as any body. But there | was that he, the gentle reader, should buy Blot- 
is another subject upon which the Easy Chair | ter’s story, not because it is good, but because 
possibly knows more than they, and upon which | Blotter is poor. How long would he probably 
it has more than once preached a short sermon. | continue to buy this magazine under those cir- 
Kissing may go by favor, but accepting articles | cumstances ? And how long, therefore, would 
fora magazine does not. It is not a matter of | the magazine be able to help the unfortunate by 
personal feeling, and the peace of mind of many | buying their contributions? Does Amicus, as 
who send contributions to editors would be in- | he turns over the pages of this or of any other 
calculably increased if they could only consent | good magazine, really suppose that the articles 
to believe this little truth. The Easy Chair was | which it contains represent the charities of the 
lately accosted by a friend, who said that it was | editor? Does he imagine this one is taken be- 
a great privilege to have the opportunity of help- | cause the writer had lost a leg, and that one be- 
ing the unfortunate. ‘The remark was so admi- | cause his frame and his purse had been seriously 
rable that the Easy Chair could not dispute it, | reduced by a long attack of inflammatory rheu- 
and ventured only to suggest that, in the light | matism, and still another because his mother 
of such a truth, there was clearly a very large | was bedridden and had no other dependence 
privileged class in the world. than the sonnets of her son? 

“You, for instance, dear friend,” said the Easy The truth is that the remark addressed by 
Chair, ‘‘have the opportunity offered you this ; Amicus to the Easy Chair should have been 
very moment. ‘There goes Botch, the artist; a | made to Blotter himself; for it is he, and he 
better fellow and a needier does not live. He | only, who has the opportunity of helping the un- 
is surely one of the most unfortunate of men, | fortunate by writing an article which the editor 
for nobody will buy his pictures; and an oppor- | thinks will please the gentle and intelligent read- 
tunity now offers itself to you to order one of jer. If he does that, the editor will certainly ac- 
them, and help the unfortunate.” |cept it, and Grace Gossamer’s pale little face 

Amicus smiled faintly, and said that that was | will glow with joy. The Easy Chair will frank- 
not exactly what he meant. He was thinking, | ly disclose one of the secrets of the editorial craft. 
he said, of something else; and the Easy Chair | Instead of conspiring to keep Blotter out, the 
awaited his pleasure in stating what it was. |editors are constantly hoping that Blotter will 

“The fact is,” began Amicus, ‘*I was think- | let himself in. He has the key. If he can not 
ing of young Blotter, whose wife—you remem- | turn it, nobody can. ‘That is to say, if he can 
ber that lovely Grace Gossamer ?—has just pre- | not write what the editor thinks will be profit- 
sented him with the fourth pledge of a most |able for the magazine to publish, nobody can 
faithful affection. They are dreadfully poor. | write it forhim. Admission to a magazine isan 
I really do not see how they live from day to open secret. Whoever shows that he can amuse 
day. ‘The magazines and editors seem to be in | and interest the public is admitted joyfully, and 
aconspiracy against him. He is not allowed to | the fatted calf is immediately slain and served up 
have a chance; and I have been long meaning | on the editorial table. Not only is Blotter ad- 
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mitted ste r such circumstances, but he i is eager- 
ly welcomed. 


If the mind of any Blotter, therefore, is now | 


agitated by the question how he can ‘“‘ get into” 
this magazine, or any other, the Easy Chair in- 
forms him that he can enter at once if he will 
send something that the editor finds available for 
his purpose; and his purpose is not charity for 
Blotter, but the discharge of a duty to the public. 
He has a contract with it to do all that he can 
to spread a monthly feast which will please it, 
whether Blotter’s fourth pledge is fed or not. 
In his private capacity he is, let us hope, as 
— as his neighbors, and in his public 

lation to the readers of the magazine not less 
faithful. 

There is unfortunately one point which Blot- 
ter constantly forgets. He is very poor, and he 
writes a great deal of poetry, or story, or essay, 
or sketch, or whatever it may be, and the late 
Grace Gossamer is very sure that if Shakespeare 
and Milton had not happened to get the start of 
Blotter in being born two or three centuries 
earlier, there is no knowing who might have 


been who. At least she expresses that senti- 


ment from time to time; and the Easy Chair 
has heard Amicus, who, it is useless to deny, 
thinks that Mrs. Blotter retains a great deal of 
the charm of Grace Gossamer, remark, as he 
gravely shook his head, ‘* Who, indeed!” But 
although Blotter is poor, and writes copiously, 
and constantly sends little packages to editors, 
which are perpetually returned with courteous 
regrets that they are not available, it does not 
follow—and this is what he forgets—that what 
he writes is worth printing or reading. It is 
certainly very hard, if you find that writing seems 
to offer the best chance for boiling the pot, to dis- 
cover that it will not even kindle the fire. But 


is any body else to blame? What would Blot- | 


ter or Amicus think if a surgeon begged them to 
call him in, in case of a broken leg or arm, be- 
cause he really could not make both ends meet ? 
Yet that is what Amicus asks the Easy Chair 
to do. 


—_. 
Blotter’ $ case, it should be done also in that of 
| the others. 

Indeed, when the editor is a soft and shor wery 
creature—and it is a sensitive guild !—it Ns ac tua 
bribery and corruption to appeal to him as Ani- 
cus appealed to the Easy Chair. It is a great 
privilege, quoth Amicus, to have the opportuni 
ty of helping the unfortunate; and there supon he 
describes that sweet Grace Gossamer starving 
with four starving pledges, and poor Blotte; 
starving and writing lendoeinie stuff, and ha 
the Easy Chair a poem ora story. ‘Dy 
that,” he virtually says, ‘* and you lay Grace 
Gossamer in her grave, and send Blotter and fo: 
Blotterlings to the poor-house! How can you 
do it and then eat your dinner in peace? You 
have a great opportunity : use it greatly!” This 
is bald bribery. It is an effort to buy off an ed- 
itor from doing his duty. His duty is to ac cept 
only what he thinks is good enough to print, an 
this is an attempt to make him betray his trust 
and accept an article not because it is good, but 
because of a personal consideration. Avaunt, 
Amicus! Get thee behind me, Grace Gossamer! 
The Easy Chair knows that his friend the ed 
itor of this magazine can not be seduced from 
his duty. The editor and the Easy Chair will 
ingly drop their pennies in all contribution- 
boxes for proper purposes. ‘They humbly hope 
that they improve all their opportunities for 
helping the unfortunate. But they would 
| truly unfortunate, and merit the charity of pity, 

if they could betray their trust—the editor in 
accepting Blotter’s article because he is poor, 
and the Easy Chair in sympathizing with the 
offense. Meanwhile they would both be glad to 
know if Amicus has bought any of Botch’s pic- 
tures, 


Q 


Tue death of Mr. Bennett, the founder of the 
New York Herald, has produced some very 
queer comments and improvements — queer 
those whose memories can recall more than tet 
years. Probably few of his contemporaries 
knew 


A magazine is no more a charitable institu- | 


tion than a hotel, and if the noble army of Blot- | 


ters would only comprehend and apply that 
truth, they would spare themselves much cha- 
grin, and the worshipful guild of editors much 
pain and annoyance. Blotter would probably 
be amazed if he could know how many competi- 
tors he has. Every time he is sending off a 
small package, a thousand other Blotters are 
doing the same thing. Nine hundred of them 
inclose little notes stating that the family is 
hard pressed this season, and a little assistance 
would be very grateful; or that grandpa’s lum- 
bago is very bad, and they hope for favorable con- 
sideration: or that the cow-house needs white- 
washing, and the acceptance of the accompany- 
ing sonnet, with payment upon the usual terms 
of the magazine, will secure that boon; or that 
the author of the inclosed essay has had a slight 
stroke of idiocy, and has no resource but his pen. 
If the editor should allow his tender heart to de- 
cide for him, and receive all these contributions 
because of the cow-house out of repair, or of the 


lumbago of the author’s venerable and respect- | 


ed relative, or of the idiocy of the writer him- 
self, he would do what Blotter secretly thinks 
that in his case ought to be done. And if in 


“How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost;” 


and few of his fellow-citizens were aware, until 
he died, of the great qualities and illustrious 
services of the late editor. His demise also oc- 
casioned some further remarks upon the paper 
that he founded, and the secret of its success. 
Perhaps, then, it may be useful for those about 
to take part in international rowing matches, or 
other similar performances involving a great deal 
of *‘ tall talking,” to reflect that the tallest talk- 
ing will no more make a newspaper successful 
| than it will win a boat-race. ‘There is no law 
of nature more absolute than that oak-trees will 
not grow from toad-stools. If you want corn, 
you must plant corn; and if we want success, we 
must plant success. 

There are many who suppose that the Herald 
was made by boasting, and that there is nothing 
like blowing your own trumpet. ‘They think of 
Little Pedlington : 

“ Hail, Pedlingtonia! hail, thou favored spot! 

What's good is found in thee, what’s not is not.” 
And they remember the Little Pedlington Week- 
ly Observer, and consider it the prototype of the 
Herald. But they are yery much mistaken. 
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There are, indeed, articles in the Herald which 
often slyly suggest the remonstrance of the 
Weekly Observer with the Emperor of Russia, 
which is certainly excellent reading; but that is 
not the secret of the success which is conceded 
to that paper. ‘The article of the Observer is as 
pA nant 
“Once more we call the attention of his Imperial 
Maj sty to what we have so often said, and what we 
have repeated above, shall we add, for the last time? 
But no; for though patience, like the eagle which 
wings its airy flight through the boundless realms of 
ther, must descend at last to rest its weary wing, yet 
shall ours still soar upward while, with the piercing 
eye of hope, we behold a ray of expectation that our 
idvice will not, like the sand of the desert, be event- 
ually lost upon him. He may continue to not notice 
us in any of his decrees or ma inifestoes, and thus affect 
to be indifferent concerning what we say to him; but 
we have it upon the best authority that he is frequent- 
ly seen thoughtful and musing—not, indeed, in his 
moments of noisy revelry, when immersed in the vor- 
tex of pleasure, and surrounded by flatterers who, like 
jocusts, would bar our honest counsel from his ear, 
put in the nocturnal solitude of his chamber. There 
it is that our warning voice, wafted on the wings of the 
vic iewle ss wind, pierces the perfumed precincts of the 
palace of Petersburg, and carries conviction, like the 
roaring of the rushing cataract, into his mind. And 
if the Little Pedlington Observer does sometimes ad- 
> the autocrat in terms of more than usual severi- 
, let him reme smber that we do so ‘ more in friend- 
hip than in anger,’ that we regret the necessity we 
» under of giving him pain, but that, ‘like skillful 
eons aa ” etc. 


Such a strain as this would not explain the 
success of the Herald. The public may be a 
fool, as so many able editors evidently consider 
it, but it has nevertheless sense enough not to 
take a mere braggart at his own valuation. It 
does not believe a newspaper to be interesting 
and enterprising because it shouts in the most 
enormous type that it is so, but because it is so. 
It was not the boasting, but the performance of 
the Herald, which gave it its prominence. Its 
news was fresher and fuller than that of its 
rivals, and the public discovered it. But the 
discovery was due to the fact, not to the crowing 
over it. ‘The paper might have crowed its capi- 
tal away, but it would have been useless. No- 
body ever bought the Herald or advertised in it 
because it constantly said that it was the greatest 
vehicle of news in the country, but because it 
made itself such. 

The newspaper which daily declares itself to 
be the leading newspaper of the world is believed 
just as much as the tailor who announces him- 
self to be the first of tailors, or the bellows- 
mender who advertises that all bellows-mending 
but his is ridiculous. If you buy an umbrella 
which lets the water through, you go to another 
shop for your next umbrella. And it is as true 
of newspapers as of umbrellas. If they give the 
news, and if the news is what the public wants, 
it buys them. If their comments are wise or 
Witty, and that is the object sought, again the 
papers are sold. But it is never because the 
paper calls itself a miracle of enterprise, nor be- 
cause the editor declares that he is the only real 
master of his profession. 

We speak merely of the secret of the kind of 
success which the Herald has achieved. ‘To 
suppose that it was mere charlatanism is to 
mistake the fact entirely. The other papers at- 
tacked it as Satanic, as outraging all laws of 
morality and decency. It was forbidden to the 
families of many who themselves read it at their 
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allen 3 anid there was a time when it was al- 
most disreputable to be known as a reader of the 
Herald. This, of course, was not in consequence 
of its news, but in spite of it. The other papers 
assumed to despise a rival of whom they were 
jealous, and whose influence upon them was per- 
ceptible. ‘They said a great many severe things 
of it which were true, but the whole truth they, 
of course, did not tell. And had the Herald 
conceived the idea of a really great newspaper, 
of which the news is the smallest part, it might 
almost have superseded its contemporaries. Its 
editorial theory was that a journal should mere- 
ly echo public opinion, and that the true editorial 
faculty lay in an instinctive perception of its 
changes. It was thus a mirror instead of a mag- 
net: it reflected the position, but did not draw 
the reader on toa higher. It sympathized with 
majorities, and enjoyed victories, but not battles. 
It had no theories and supported no causes ex- 
cept as they seemed to be popular and _ success- 
ful. Every body, therefore, read it, and nobody 
cared for it. If you read the Hera/d you saw 
the present average opinion. This gave it great 
power, because there is always an immense mul- 
titude who wish to agree with every body else, 
and when they read the Herald they believed 
that it knew the sentiments of the m: yjority. It 
was therefore always very foolish to deny its 
influence, merely because that influence was of 
a certain kind. It was independent, because it 
asked no favor of any party and laughed at 
patronage. Yet it made great mistakes, even in 
its own way. ‘Thus it mistook public opinion at 
the beginning of the war, and changed almost 
too late for the safety of its office. But when 
the country settled down to the great fight its 
support was considered to be so important that 
the mission to France was offered to its editor, 
who declined it. He lived one of the most soli- 
tary of men, and died very rich. But the foun- 
dation of his fortune was not his boasting, but 
his performance. 


THERE are ladies who sneer at all wine as 
horrible, and find no difference between Sicily, 
Madeira, and the rarest liquor of the choicest 
Philadelphia cellar. ‘Table claret and the most 
exquisite Lafitte or Margaux are the same ‘‘ red 
ink” to them. And as wine with the ladies, so 
is art with Congress. Is it because Congress 
thinks that nobody knows or can know any thing 
about art, or perceive differences between one 
picture or statue and another, that stich extraor- 
dinary commissions are given? There really is 
a distinction, if the ladies would allow it, be- 
tween a good wine and a bad, and if the honor- 
able Congress would permit the remark, there 
is a difference between good and bad pictures 
and statues. ‘There is one great statue in Wash- 
ington—Greenough’s Washington—which is the 
subject of universal ridicule. And there are 
those who make merry over it and repeat that 
humorous jest of his asking for his breeches, 
which are at the Patent-office, who look upon 
the statue of General Jackson, tipped up on a 
bronze horse in front of the White House, and 
General Washington in the Circle near George- 
town, without laughing. 

On the east front of the Capitol is Persico’s 
Columbus, the most comical work in the world. 
You have seen the famous Signor Strongarm at 
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the circ holding cannon-ball aloft. 
Did you know that it was Columbus? If it is 
not, then Persico’s statue is the signor. And in 
the old hall of the House of Representatives is | 
Mistress Vinnie Ream’s Lincoln! In the Rotun- 
da hangs Mr. Powell’s picture of De Soto discov- 
ering the Mississippi; and now there is a propo- 
sition to buy another picture by the same hand. 


“Tnsatiate Congress, would not one suffice ?” 


During the winter a resolution was offered to 
order a group of sculpture commemorative of 
the war from the son of the author of the tipped- 
up Jackson. 

‘Tens of thousands of dollars are to be paid for 
each of these pictures and statues. No less than 
twenty-five thousand dollars have been appropri- 
ated for Mr. Powell's picture of the battle of 
Lake Erie, 
pretty ‘‘figure” mentioned for the sculpture 
It is certainly no man’s fault that he is not a 
great artist, but it is a very grave fault in Con- 


poor pictures and statues. If a book in a for- 
eign language were offered for sale to the most 
honorable Congress as 
and a great price, the most honorable 
Congress would unquestionably 
mei understood the 


worthy of 


nbers strange tongue, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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But why not proceed with the statues anc ly 
tures as with books in an unknow n iinet ? 
Why does not a wise Congress, when the persist- 
ent lob bying of some excellent sculptor or pai tint. 
er succeeds in bringing the subject before it, say 
at once that it knows nothing about pictures, and 


| will refer the matter to two or three honorable 


gentlemen who have that knowledge? Then 


| when those gentlemen report that, whatever may 


| of recommending the purchase of his 


be the talent of the accomplished artist for lob- 
bying, he has none for painting, and that instead 
offered 
work for twenty or thirty thousand dollars, they 
respectfully beg leave to state that by no possi- 
bility could he paint a picture worth a thirt ieth 
of the sum, C ongress would undoubtedly decide 
that as Martin Farquhar Tupper is valueless in 


| High Dutch, he is equally so in painting or sculp- 


and thirty thousand dollars was the | 


ture. 
The committee might enlarge, and, recurring 
to the ladies, venture to assume that Congress 


| knew whether there is any difference between 
gress to pay large sums of the public money for | 


poor. 
a treatise of great value | 


ascertain what | 


would refer the subject to them to report wheth- | 


valuable, and if so, 
it was worth. Suppose 


er the book was intrinsically 
then how much money 


| who 


that it were in High Dutch, and upon investiga- | 


tion the Congressional scholars in that tongue 
reported that it was the proverbial philosophy of 
some High Dutch Martin Farquhar ‘Tupper, and 
added that all the lucubrations of the excellent 
mynheer were not worth the price of waste pa- 
per, 
ty thousand dollars for the purchase ? 





| would find. 


| body, 


good and poor wine, and assure it that there is 
no less between good pictures and statues and 
The difference between Persico’s statue 
and a fine work is that between vinegar and 
good Champagne. If Congress wishes to spend 
a few hundreds of thousands of dollars in pic. 
tures and statues, let it understand that there 
are excellent painters and sculptors in the coun- 
try who would gladly execute its orders, but 
will not lobby for them, who must be 
sought because of their known skill, and whom 
the intelligent committee which we suppose 
3ut if, unhappily, there should 
be no High Dutch scholars in the honorable 
it can surely appeal to others beyond 
its pale. Whatever it does, it ought not to 


would Congress appropriate twenty or thir-| buy Martin Farquhar Tupper in any language 


whatever. 





Chitur 


NOVELS. 
We are very glad to see published in uniform 
volumes a comp ete set of Wiss Mulock ls 
Works (Harper and Brothers). Charles Dick- 


ens was not the first one to employ romance in 
the service of special truths ; this has been done 


or 


ever since Jot! ham’s oo able of the trees in the | 


days of the Juds res, 
of fiction, or this form of teaching, a new impe- 
tus, and since ‘‘ Oliver Twist” the most popular 
English novels have all had a more or less clear- 
ly defined didactic purpose, The followers of 
Dickens have, however, imitated him in using the 
novel to rebuke and reform social iniquities, and 


But he gave to this form | 


often as an en gine against iniquities organized in | 


legal forms. ‘* Oliver Twist” Was originated as 
an attack on the poor-house system. ‘‘ Bleak 
House” was a most effectual assault on the Court 
of Chancery. 
through ‘* Pickwick Papers” without making a 
vigorous onslaught on the Fleet prison. In this 
respect the followers of Dickens have imitated 
his example. Charles Reade’s most effectital 
novel, ‘* Put Yourself in His Place,” is avowed- 
ly an indictment of trades unions; and Wilkie 
Collins’s best romance, ‘* Man and Wife,” is not 


And Dickens could not even get | 


ferary Record. 


injured, but is made more effective, by the double 
purpose which animates it—a protest, though a 
mistaken one, against the marriage laws of Scot- 
land; and a protest, more effective because bet- 
ter considered, against the excesses to which in 
England ‘* muscular Christianity” has been car- 
ried in athletic games. 

Miss Mulock’s novels are in this respect 
characteristic of the age which has produced 
them—that they are animated by a moral pur- 
pose. They are vehicles for the inculeation of 
truth, or, to speak more accurately, for the in- 
spiration of noble Christian feeling. But they 
differ from the novels of Charles Dickens, and 
the exceptional novels of Charles Reade and 
Wilkie Collins, in not being protests against and 
indictments of social iniquities. Her task is the 
more womanly but more difficult one of awaken- 
ing positive feelings of the highest Christian type, 
leaving the awakened feeling to work itself out 
as the duty of the individual may dictate. With 
the exception of “Hannah,” which is aimed at 
the absurd law which forbids the marriage of a 
widower to his deceased wife’s sister, these nov- 
els do not very directly discuss social or political 
questions. ‘They are thus at once more difficult 
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and less pretentious than the more famous works | 
of some of her contemporaries. It is not diffi- 
cult to perceive the monstrous injustice involved | 
in the threatenings and violence of the trades | 
unions, nor to weave a story in which that vio- 
lence shall come into play in making up the pat- | 
tem of the romance. It is more difficult to 
perceive the romance of actual life, and so to} 
paint it as to make every reader recognize in the 
nineteenth century an age of chivalry, and in his 
own humble life an opportunity to don the armor | 
and be atrue knight. And thisis what Miss Mu- 
jock has undertaken and has nobly accomplished. | 
We place her first among the religious, rather | 
the Christian, novel writers of the day. If she | 
js less subtile than George MacDonald, who alone 
competes with her for this palm, she is far | 
more healthful, and inculcates with far greater | 
success than he the religion of common life. | 
It is the peculiar charm of her novels that they 
do not so much inculcate moral or religious | 
truth as inspire with Christian motives and to | 
Christian action. The very titles of her novels | 
have inspiration in them: ‘* A Noble Life,” ‘A 
Life for a Life,” ‘* A Brave Lady,” ‘*‘ Woman’s | 
Kingdom.” Her simple plots are such as might | 
be woven out of the common experiences of any 
English village. The incidents are the natural 
incidents of our every-day life. The characters | 
are the real flesh-and-blood characters of En- | 
glish society, neither more nor less than human. 
And though some of them—the ‘‘ brave lady,” 
for example—afford illustrations of Christian 
character and conduct far above the common 
specimens which the church or the community 
affords, even her noblest characters are not im- 
possible ideals. Dickens’s Agnes possesses a 
certain unreality; she is a shadow, a spirit; bear- 
ing somewhat the same relation to the truth of 
life that an ideal Madonna by Raphael does to | 
a “portrait of a lady.” But the ‘‘ brave lady” | 
and Hannah are real characters, admirably as 
they carry themselves in their trials and per- 
plexities; nor should we be surprised to learn | 
that both are, in a measure, portraits. It is this | 
characteristic commonness which gives her nov- 
els at once their peculiar charm and their pecul- | 
iar value. She does not teach religion as Miss | 
Edgeworth did. She takes common life and | 
common men and women, and inspires the lat. | 
ter with such Christian patience, gentleness, 
courage, that we at once revere them and in- | 
stinctively seek to imitate them. Christian prin- | 
ciple no longer seems an impossible ideal—a 
dream of the cloister from which the world 
awakegeus. It appears a life which God intends | 
his children to live, and which he gives them 
grace and power to live. Our space does not | 
permit us to take up her novels one by one, or | 
even to afford single illustrations of the charac- | 
teristics which we have endeavored to indicate. 
We must refer the reader for the proof of the 
justice of our remarks to the books themselves, | 
contenting ourselves with adding here that we | 
are so persuaded of their value that we are con- 


vinced that no more effective antidote can be | 


furnished to the young romance reader, who is 
in danger of being carried away by the sensa- 


tional novels of the period, than is furnished by | 


the ‘* Select Works” of Miss Mulock, and no bet- 
ter literary companions can be found in the realm 
of English fiction than these admirable books. 


| mann-Chatrian have no faith in 


The Little Moorland Princess, a translation 
from the German of E. Maruirr (J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Co.), is a story of German-life, whose 


| interest to the American reader depends chiefly 


upon its pictures of society and manners in that 
country. This feature gives it a certain fresh- 


| ness and novelty—albeit at times it appears to 


be hardly natural. The characters are original, 


and marked by an individuality which impresses 
their portraits upon the memory of the reader; 
and while the novel has no definite*didactic pur- 
| pose, its moral tone is such that it can hardly 


fail to exert a healthful influence.—Lord Kil- 
gobbin, by CHarLes Lever (Harper and Broth- 
ers), does not possess that rollicking humor and 
that indescribable Irish jauntiness which are so 
characteristic of Lever’s earlier novels. His 
pen has grown more mature, his pictures are 
more carefully finished; but whether he has 
gained in sobriety and polish more than he has 
lost in spirit is a question not easily answered— 
a question, indeed, to which different readers 
would doubtless give different answers. ‘The 
interest of ‘* Lord Kilgobbin” lies chiefly in its 
pictures of Irish society, with its decayed nobles, 
its impoverished estates, its unprincipled stew- 
ards, its lawless tenantry, its ‘*‘ Bohemians,” 
male and female. In short, in his last novel 
Mr. Lever has done for Ireland what Mr. Trol- 
lope has done so admirably for English society.— 
Aimée (Robert Carter and Brothers) is a his- 
torical novel, written with a definite purpose, of 
which the reader is frankly informed in the pref- 
ace: ‘* First, to present a view of France dur- 
ing the latter days of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
reign, struggling toward the light, and crushed 
back with an iron hand into darkness 

ondly, to present a view of England threatened 
with the same fate, but steadily, manfully, and 
resolutely withstanding it.” There are but few 
historical characters introduced into the work, 
and the author has therefore avoided the criti- 
cism to which the more pretentious but untrust- 
worthy romancers, who create their heroes and 
heroines out of real and prominent characters, 
are necessarily subjected ; but she has evidently 
made the era of which she writes a careful study ; 
and her pictures of the experiences which de- 
nuded France of its best population, and left it 
a prey, first to superstition, and then, by a natu- 
ral reaction, to socialism and infidelity, are viv- 
idly and.powerfully depicted.—The readers of 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN'S works do not need to 
be told that these literary partners have no love 
for either of the Napoleons. ‘The.r last novel, 
A Miller's Story of the War; or, the Plébiscite 
(Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. ), casts upon Louis 
Napoleon the responsibility of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. ‘This story is alike powerful as a po- 
litical pamphlet and a romance. Messrs. Erck- 
* La gloire ris 
to them war is a hideous, an appalling calamity. 
Unlike most war romances, their novels are 
therefore thoroughly healthful, and ought to 
have an influence in teaching the French, what 
they have been loath to learn, that the nine- 
teenth century has more glorious emblems to 
confer than a pair of epaulets, and better instru- 
ments to employ than a blood-red and dripping 
sword. The pictures of Alsacian simplicity are 
charming; and the glimpses of that profound 
ignorance which prevails among the French 
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peasantry, and which is the source of their self- 
conceit, and was the foundation of their blind 
acceptance of the empire and their superstitious 
reverence for the priesthood, are very suggest- 
ive.—Modern French writers seem to be under- 
taking to relieve their nation from the charge 
of sensationalism in literature. No ono can fail 
to remark the Arcadian simplicity of ** Mireio ;” 
the ‘* Plébiscite,” though a story of the war, and 
told with fine dramatic effect, is far from being 
sensational; ‘and the Rose- Garden (Roberts 
Brothers), the scene of which is laid in France, 
is so quiet as to be lacking in sustained interest ; 
though whether the work is a translation or an 
English original does not appear, except as 
some French idioms, such as ** you have rea- 
son,” instead of ‘‘you are right,” indicate a 
French nativity. In construction the story is 
defective ; it is lacking in humor and in action, 
and so is tinged with a certain sameness and 
sombreness, having few or no contrasts of light 
and shade. Yet many readers will find them- 
selves drawn on to read the whole, partly by its 
faithful representations of unfamiliar scenery 
and social life, partly by its successful portrait- 
ure of character, but yet more by a certain 
nameless charm not easily definable, inherent in 
the delicacy of its sentiment and, with occa- 
sional exceptions, the grace of its style.—My 
Little Lady (Holt and Williams) is a very re- 
markable story. The heroine, who comes on 
the stage at the age of six years, is the daughter 
of a professional gambler, who determines that 
she shall never imbibe any notions which shall 
lead her to look on him and his life with any 
lack of respect. He accordingly carries her with 
him in his gambling tours, and lets her keep 
the reckoning for him as he plays, while he sed- 
ulously shuts out of her mind all religious in- 
struction. She grows up knowing the name of 
God only as a current French exclamation. The 
interest of the story turns upon the development 
of this singular character, and the education 
which leads her at the last, in a bitter sense of 
her own ignorance and want, to cry out to her 
lover, who from the first chapter in the book 
has been her friend, ‘‘Oh, Horace, help me to 
be good: I am not, you know, but I would like 
to be—and you will help me.” We have given 
in these few sentences but a faint idea of the 
originality of the conception, and none at all of 
the success with which it is worked out. The 
book is anonymous; the scene is laid partly in 
England and partly on the Continent. 

Most novel readers who buy fiction to while 
away a leisure hour on the cars, in the steam- 
boat, or on the lounge will vote that A Good 
Investment (Harper and Brothers) justifies its 
title. It fastens the attention and secures the in- 
terest of the reader in its opening chapter, and the 
vivacity of its movement and the freshness of its 
incidents retain the attention until near the close. 
Then the author appears to be hurried by a ne- 
cessity of getting through within a limited num- 
ber of pages; the story is narrated rather than 
enacted; and some of the changes necessary to 
the dénouement, such as that which converts 
Robert from the faithful lover of Bella to the ac- 
cepted suitor of Polly, are quite too sudden and 
causeless.. The story opens in Southern Ohio, a 
a region whose barbarism a quarter of a century 
ago is illustrated in the well-drawn characters of 
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Robert and his parents, and is confined chiefly 
to the border. It is not a novel of the war. 
though its plot turns upon an incident grow. 
ing out of Morgan’s raid. It is a romance, and 
depends for its interest chiefly on the evolution 
of a plot and the rapid succession of incidents 
which are generally dramatically told. But Mr. 
FLaGG has evidently made a study of American 
life and character: and the shifiless Buckeye. 
who is satisfied so long as his whisky holds out: 
the well-to-do farmer; the Southern belle, with 
her passionate hate of the Yankee, whom she 
finally nurses through sickness and learns to love: 
the horse thieves’ retreat in Kentucky ; and last, 
but by no means least, Hector, whose darky 
dialect is admirably portrayed, are all pictures 
from real life, or at least the products of care 
ful studies from real life. As a portraiture of 
society and the daily experiences of the border 
along the Ohio River it is characterized by a 
fidelity to nature which is quite exceptional in 
novels of so dramatic and stirring a charac. 
ter; nor is this impression of truthfulness over- 
come by the exaggeration of some of the in- 
cidents. 
POETRY. 


Many of our readers, doubtless, will remember 
an exquisite little poem entitled ‘* Larvee,” which 
several years ago went the rounds of the news- 
papers—a moral simply and sweetly drawn from 
the incident of a little child who found on her 
arm a horrible crawling caterpillar : 


“And with mischievous smile she could scarcely 
smother, 
Yet a glance in its daring, half awed and shy, 
She added, ‘While they were about it, mother, 

I wish they'd just finished the butterfly.’” 
We refer to this popular favorite because we 
find it in Mrs. A. D. T. Wurtney’s book of 
poems, Pansies (J. R. Osgood and Co.), and 
because it is a fair type of the character of the 
book. ‘The poems are all short and unpreten- 
tious; the instrument is sweet and low, and it 
is a woman's dainty fingers that sweep the 
strings—a woman whose soul is full of tender- 
ness and sympathy for humanity, who sees and 
feels its sorrows, but is kept from darkness and 
doubt, and from the bitterness of weeping, though 
not from sympathetic tears, by her faith in the 
great and good God who makes sunshine to fol 
low the tempest, so that to her faith and hope 
it is elear, even in the darkest experiences, that 
this life of ours 

> 
**Doth still from glory to glory go— 
From the sun-bathed hills to the deep serene, 
Though the shifting storm may hang between.” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Rev. Joun S. C. Apporr is fond of essaying 
difficult, we had almost said impossible, literary 


undertakings. His first book, if we mistake not, 
was ‘**’The Mother at Home.” If there is any 
class of literature which is consecrated to irre- 
deemable dullness, it is books of counsel to par- 
ents, husbands, wives, and children. Yet ‘‘ The 
Mother at Home” went through we know not 
how many editions, and was translated into we 
know not how many languages: it made the cir- 
cuit of the globe. Then he undertook to sup- 
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plant the serial story with a serial his story, and 
succeeded, in spite of the critics, first in his 

‘Napoleon Be maparte,” then in his ‘* Frederick 
the Great.” His last work is possibly the most 
diffi ult undertaking of all—a History of Chris- 
tianity (B. B. Russell). Of histories of Chris- 
tianity there is no lack. But they are, almost 
without exception, histories of the shell. We 
rack them open and there is no meat inside. 
Th xy are his tories of theology, of dogma and 
doctrine, not of the life; and they no more give 
the reader a knowledge of Christianity than a 
book on anatomy would give him a knowledge 
of human nature. It is of Christianity as a civ- 
ilizing and spiritual power that Mr. Abbott has 
undertaken to write a history; and though his 
work has suffered somewhat, in a critical point 
of view, in being compressed into so small a 
compass, it will serve even the student a useful 
purpose by giving him a bird’s-eye view of the 

entire field, which he must afterward study in 
detail in other authors, while it will give the 
ordinary reader as full and accurate a history of 
the leading events as in this busy age he will be 
likely to find time to read. 

One of the best ways, perhaps, to make the 
early history of New England and the country 
at large vivid to our mind is by reading biog- 
raphies: a history is not enough. We have en- 

joyed the Life of Henry Dunster, by Rev. JERE- 
wisn Cuapiix, D.D. (James R. Osgood and 
Co.), as much on that account as because of any 
intrinsic interest in the life itself. Henry Dun- 
ster, the first president of Harvard College, was 
a quiet, scholarly man, and a hard worker. 
After he had been president of Harvard College 
some years he rejected infant baptism, and con- 
sidered himself under obligation to protest against 
the ordinance, as it was being administ ered i 
church, on one Sabbath interrupting the aviied 
for that purpose. If he had kept his convictions 
to himself he could have retained his place, but 
he would not be silent, and so he was obliged by 
the General Court to resign his presidency, was 
treated with great discourtesy, and compelled to 
leave the colony. ‘To the action of the General 
Court, and the state of opinion at the time on 
infant baptism, is given what will appear to the 
general reader as an undue prominence, and this 
will be likely to give rise to the suspicion in his 
mind that the book was written rather as a plea 
for the Baptist denomination than as a life of 
Henry Dunster. Despite this, the book is at 
once, interesting and valuable, chiefly, though 
not exclusively, for its pictures of New England 
in the ‘* good old colony times.” 

The regeneration of Italy is largely due to three 
men—Gavazzi, Garibaldi, Mazzini: the preach- 
er, the soldier, and the political agitator. Of 
these, the last has certainly not been the least 
influential ; and those who imagine him to have 
been an impracticable visionary, irreligious, and 
atheistic, an iconoclast of the church, of social 
security, and of governmental authority—a char- 
acter which has been sedulously attributed to 
him by his foes, and eredulously accepted by 
those who should be his friends—will find their 
estimate of his character and influence entirely 
changed by reading Joseph Mazzini, his Life, 
Writings, and Political Principles (Hurd and 
Houghton). The book is autobiographical in 
its character, though not a continuous or perfect 
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| mon reader should avoid all mediocre 





autobiography, and we 
desire 


commend it to those who 
to study the character of one of the fore- 
most apostles of human rights which this century 
has produced. 

We took up the Life of Abraham Lincoln 
Srom his Birth to his en dcaie as President, 
by Warp H. Lamon (J. R. Osgood and Co.), 
with great expectations, and have laid it down 
with great disappointment. It will add nothing 
to the reputation of Abraham Lincoln ; happily 
his name is so dear to the American people that 
this book can not detract from it. ‘The rege 
in his preface professes to have had access to ¢ 
great quantity of materials—‘‘ three enormous 
volumes of original manuscripts, and a mass of 
unarranged letters and papers’—gathered by 
Mr. Herndon, Mr. Lincoln’s law-partner. He 
has, however, shown no wisdom in the use of 
these materials, and his attempted estimate of 
Mr. Lincoln’s character, given in the last chap- 
ter but one, shows such a total lack of apprecia- 
tion as to cast suspicion upon the pictures which 
he paints of Mr. Lincoln’s early life. ‘The three 
most characteristic features of the book are nei- 
ther of them likely to commend it to the reading 
public, except to those who enjoy gossip more 
than history. Page after page is filled with 
legendary accounts of ‘‘ Abe’s” exploits as an 
amateur pugilist, which, if they be not exagger- 
ated, are foisted into a position of undue prom- 
inence. ‘The private history—if it be hibsapee 
of his courtly and marriage, illustrated by the 
publication of a package of confidential letters, is 
put upon the record, and publicity given to those 
domestic and personal relations which every man 
has a right to demand shall be kept sacred from 
the intrusions of the public. And, finally, six- 
teen pages are devoted to an elaborate piece of 
special pleading, based on no other evidence 
than reports of Mr. Lincoln’s immature doubts 
in his youth, to prove that he was an infidel and 
an atheist, had no faith, not only rejected the 
Bible but ridiculed it, and, to quote the author's 
conclusion, ‘‘ was at all times an infidel in the 
orthodox meaning of the term,” but ‘‘was a 
wily politic ian, and did not disdain to regulate 
his religious manifestations with some reference 
to his political interests.” We know of no’rea- 
son to suppose that Mr. Lincoln accepted the 
creed of the Old School Presbyterian Church, 
which in his later life he habitually attended, 
but it will take very different sort of evidence 
from that which Mr. Lamon has accumulated to 
make the American people believe that Mr. Lin- 
coln was an infidel if not an atheist, and that 
his strong and reiterated assertions of his faith 
in a prayer-hearing and personal God whose 
providence rules the nations were the simulated 
utterances of a ‘‘ wily politician” employed for 
political effect. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THe ordinary text-books on English literature 
are not of a very valuable order, and Professor 
C. D. Yoner’s work, Three Centuries of English 
Literature (D. Appleton and Co.), is not charac- 
teristically superior to works of its class. The 
author gives in the usual form a sketch of the 
different writers and selections from their works. 
He aims to include only the best authors, on the 
ground that both the college student and the com- 
books, and 
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acquaint themselves with the best alone. He be- 
gins with the Elizabethan era, not even allowing 
Chaucer and Spenser a place in his plan, admit- 
ting them to his book only in an appendix. The 
criticisms are in the main good, though not strik- 
ing. His account of Coleridge is entirely mis- 
leading, however, as to that poet’s character and 
the sad lesson of his life. ‘The book has a use- 
fulness as a text-book; is convenient for refer- 
ence, and may be serviceable in affording the 
common reader a general notion of our literature, 
or rather of our authors; but it is not adapted to 
be of much service in leading to an intelligent 
choice of books, or a true and healthy taste. Its 
chief use is as a sort of introduction to the study 
of literature, which must, however, be pursued 
under other instructors. 

We find it difficult even to describe, and much 
more to criticise intelligibly, Aucustus Hop- 
pIn’s Crossing the Atlantic (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.). If we could gather the readers of Harper's 
Magazine about our sanctum table, open this 
charming series of sketches, and point out its ex- 
cellences and its defects, we might at least enjoy 
with them a pleasurable half hour; but it is not 


easy to criticise a portfolio of sketches which the | 


great majority of those who read our criticism 
have never seen, nor even to give them any cor- 
rect idea of the product of Mr. Hoppin’s graphic 
pencil. Such of our readers as have crossed 
the Atlantic are well aware that there is no place 
in the world where there is such a curious com- 
mingling of characters, and none where each 
character stands out in such marked individual- 
ity. If we were going to write a novel, we should 
take passage on an ocean steamer to make our 
studies. ‘he scenes and characters of an im- 
aginary voyage Mr. Hoppin has embodied in a 
series of twenty-four pictures, characterized by a 


certain vigorous rudeness in execution, but cer- | 


tainly graphic in drawing, and quite remarkable 
in the sketches of character which they afford. 
We regret to see that the only type ofa clergyman 
is a copy of Dickens's Stiggins. The clergy have 
foibles as well as faults, but climbing the rigging 
of a steamship on a yeasty sea is not character- 
istic of the professional weakness of such a dys- 
peptie-looking minister as Rey. Ichabod Barnes, 
and we venture to assert also that clergymen 
are not in the habit of bestowing their contro- 
versial writings on gentlemen possessed of such 
very slight theological proclivities as are unmis- 
takably possessed by Sir Mungo Murgatroyd. 
Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, by Princi- 
pal Suarre (Hurd and Houghton), is composed 
of four essays on ‘* Wordsworth,” ‘‘ Coleridge,” 
** Keble,” and ‘* The Moral Motive Power.” Any 
minute criticism would involve us in an estimate 
of these three English poets, and would carry us 
far beyond the space at our command. While 
we do not concur in his too eulogistic estimate of 
Coleridge, we find much to praise, and little or 
nothing to condemn, in these essays. They give 
some new information, new at least to us, as to 
the lives of these men, and are entertaining as 
biographies as well as instructive as critiques. 
Mr. Shairp is not one of those who regard 


he evidently considers it the part of the true 
critic to appreciate by sympathy the subject of 
his criticism and the work which he has per- 
formed, rather than to find fault with him for 
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what he is not, and to condemn his work for 
what is lacking in it. His pen produces a Jess 
trenchant and lively criticism than does that of 
M. Taine, but it affords a safer model for the 
critic to study and to follow. —The interest 
which recent travel has imparted to all that re- 
lates to the region of the Rocky Mountains and 
the far West gives a new attractiveness to Fray. 
cis Parkman’s Oregon Trail (Little, Brown 
and Co.). Life on the plains as Mr. Parkman 
saw it a quarter of a century ago has been ep. 
tirely changed by the progress of civilization, 
Of that past and soon-to-be-forgotten life our 
literature affords no more striking or faithful 
pictures than this book, which deserves to be 
brought again before the public in this new edi- 
tion, and preserved for the future as a valuable 
contribution to the early history of Western life, 
too valuable to be suffered to fall into oblivion, 
—If M. Taine has ever written a dull book we 
have yet to meet withit. Dull his Notes on En- 
gland (Holt and Williams) certainly is not, but 
fascinating, not only for its pictorial effects and 
its brilliant style, but likewise for its peculiar 
insight into and its graphic embodiments of na- 
tional characteristics. For example: ‘‘ The ser- 


/mon was good—slightly commonplace, but solid 


......-commonplaces do not weary them [the En- 
glish]. Apparently they consider morality not 
as an object of curiosity, but as a practical tool, 
an instrument in daily use which must be sharp. 
ened every Sunday.” Could the Anglo-Saxon 
conception of religion be more tersely and more 
truly put? Every thing which Taine writes must 
be read with the mind alert to detect false 
conclusions ; but, on the whole, we should be at 
a loss to know where to find a truer picture of 
English life and character than in these pages. 
Those who have read that remarkable contrast 
between French and English society with which 
he closes his ‘*English Literature” will be pre- 
pared to accede to this verdict.—The growing 
inclination of the non-professional public to 
know something of medicine and medical sub- 
jects is an encouraging and hopeful sign. A 
very serviceable book, one of the class which this 
demand has created, and which would hardly 
have been possible half a century ago, is Zhe 
Doctor in Medicine, and other Papers on Pro- 
fessional Subjects, by SrEPHEN SmiTH, member 
of the New York Board of Health (William 
Wood andCo.). It is hardly possible, however, 
to speak of it asa medical book. It is composed 
of fifty-eight independent papers, originally pub- 
lished in periodicals, on subjects more or less 
connected with health and disease; but the se- 
lection ofetopics is largely such as one might ex- 
pect from the author’s experience in the Board 
of Health. They are all fragmentary in their 
character, many of them disposing, in three or 
four pages, of topics which would not be exhaust- 
ed by a treatise. They relate rather to the mor- 
al than to the merely physical aspects of sani- 
tary and medical questions; are very compact 
and vigorous; are characterized by a peculiar 
and almost nervous earnestness ; are the product 


of a pen unmistakably consecrated not to theo- 
criticism and fault-finding as synonymous ;*| 


retical science, but to the welfare of humanity; 
and are meritorious rather because they compel 
the reader to think for himself than because 
they furnish him with sound conclusions perfect- 
ly formed, or new information. 
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Evitur’s Drientific Rerard. 


NEW WOODBURY PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. | lish a chronology in the so-called stone age. The 
TOODBURY, the author of the well-known first stage, which he called the preglacial, had 
\ photographic process which bears his name, | reference to the tertiary man, the contemporary 
has devised a new mode of printing, which begins of the Elephas meridionalis ; the second, or post- 
hy rubbing a glass plate with wax, and then coat- | ylacialj@ibraced the celebrated Enghis man, the 
ng it with a thin layer of collodion. A solu- | contemporary of the mammoth; the third was 
tion of gelatine and bichromate of potash, con- the diluvial, which includes the period of the 
taining a certain amount of finely pulverized reindeer and a few other mammals, which have 
Jass, emery, etc., is then poured on. After retreated toward the north or into the high 
drving. this sheet is removed from the glass mountains; and the fourth the mixed, or Celto- 
and laid upon the negative, with the collodion | Germanic, in which the implements of the stone 
ide downward, and then exposed to the light. age are found, together with those of the bronze 
After sufficient illumination it is cemented by and iron. 
4 solution of India rubber to a glass plate and As a memorial of its deceased member, the 
washed with warm water, and after develop- | Academy of Sciences of Belgium has added the 
ment the relief picture is again removed from following to the prize questions of 1874: The 
the glass plate. ‘The hydraulic press is next | polymorphism of the mushrooms is attracting 
ysed to transfer this fine grain to a plate of | more and more the attention of botanists and 
metal, the minutest detail of the dry image be- | physiologists, and seems suited to furnish new 
ing pressed into the soft metallic plate. A gal- | elements for the solution of the problem of life in 
yano - plastic counter-form is taken from this | general. First, a succinct and critical summary 
soft plate, and a cliché again taken from this, | of the known observations of the polymorphism 
which is immediately coated with steel or irid- | of the mucedinz is demanded; second, an exact 
jum. determination, even if based upon a single species, 
Another method of producing the relief gran- | of what relates, first, to the proper nature of the 
ular picture consists in preparing the different | plant (its specific energy), and second, to the ex- 
mixtures of chrome gelatine as above, differing | terior (the conditions of its development) ; third, 
nly in the greater or less degree of fineness | the positive proof or disproval of the fact that the 
f the granular substance. A sheet of thin | fungi of ferments, such as micrococcus, palmella, 
paper is allowed to swim upon the mixture | mycodermi, etc., under any circumstances, can 
which contains the coarsest grains. After dry- | be transformed into the higher fungi. 
ng itis allowed to swim upon a second mixture, 
with the medium-sized grains, and then again, | COMBINATION OF CHLOROFORM AND MOR- 
after drying, upon that with the finest. The PHINE IN ANASTHESIA. 
gelatine sheet is now illuminated under a nega- Some time ago Professor Claude Bernard as- 
tive, then fastened under water to a finely pol- | certained that if a hypodermic injection of mor- 
ished steel plate, developed in warm water, and | phine be introduced into the system, a very com- 
dried. The image thus obtained is transferred to | plete anzsthesia will be produced by a much 
asoft metallic plate, and a galvano-plastic copy | less quantity of chloroform than would other- 
taken. ‘The finest grains in this way furnish the | wise be required. Messrs. Labbé and Guion 
finest tones, while the half tones are supplied by | have also been practically testing this same ques- 
those of medium size. ‘This paper can be pre- | tion. The experiment has been tried of making 
pared like carbon paper, without chrome salt, | an injection of morphine while a patient to be 
and rendered sensitive before use. operated on was under the influence of chloro- 
Sib 4 ere: form; this resulting in profound sleep, prolonged 
DEATH OF A. J. SPRING, OF BELGIUM. for several hours after the operation. The gen- 
An eminent Belgian botanist, Mr. Antoine | tlemen referred to prefer to introduce the injec- 
Joseph Spring, died at Liege on the 17th of Jan- | tion before the use of the chloroform, not so 
uary, at the age of fifty-seven. This gentleman much for the purpose of preventing pain as for 
long occupied a conspicuous position among the | facilitating the production of anzsthesia, and ren- 
men of science of his country, having been elect- | dering it less dangerous by reason of the smaller 
ed professor at the University of Liege in 1839. | quantity of chloroform employed. In one case 
He had previously spent several years at the bo- | two centigrammes of morphia were injected, and 
tanic garden in Munich, under the direction of | after this twenty-eight grammes of chloroform 
Von Martius, and devoted himself especially to were inhaled. In seven minutes anzsthesia was 
the study of the Lycopodiacea, assisting Von Mar- | complete, and was prolonged for many minutes 
tius in the elaboration of the species of this and after the end of the operation, which lasted sev- 
some other families for the ‘‘ Flora Braziliensis.”” | enteen minutes. In another case the chloroform 
He subsequently devoted considerable time to| was given twenty minutes after the injection, 
the investigation of the mushrooms, and pub- and complete anesthesia was produced in six 
lished several papers upon them. He did not, | minutes, extending through the operation, which 
however, confine himself to botanical investiga- | lasted an hour and forty-five minutes. The total 
tions, but prosecuted researches in physiology, | expenditure of chloroform was only forty-eight 
and upon the movements of the heart, with spe- | grammes. 
cial reference to the mechanism of the auriculo- It is not at all improbable that further experi- 
ventricular valves. He also took a prominent | ments will determine whether a larger quantity 
part in the discussion of questions connected | of the morphine can be used with a proportion- 
with prehistoric man, and endeavored to estab- | ate reduction in the quantity of chloroform; and 
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whether, by combining the substances in differ- 
ent ways, very important results may be pro- 
duced both in causing anesthesia and prevent- 
ing the sensation of pain, 





ACTION OF THE GASTRIC JUICE ON 
CALOMEL. 

Professor Tuson has been experimentigg upon 
the effect of the constituents of the gasfe juice 
upon mineral substances, especially those em- 
ployed as medicines; and for this purpose pre- 
pared, first, a mixture of calomel and distilled 
water containing two per cent. of hydrochloric 
acid; second, a mixture of calomel, pepsin, and 
distilled water; and third, a mixture of calomel, 
pepsin, and distilled water containing two per 
cent. of hydrochloric acid. These mixtures 
were placed in glass vessels, and kept at 100 
F. for twenty-four hours, being shaken occasion- 
ally. ‘They were then thrown on to filters of 
Swedish paper the filtrates saturated with 
hydrosulphuric 








acid. 

The filtrates from experiments numbers one 
and two remained unaltered, while number three 
yielded a black precipitate of sulphide of mer- 
cury. ‘These experiments, therefore, show that 
neither dilute hydrochloric acid (two per cent.) 
nor pepsin, alone, is capable of dissolving calo- 
mel, but that when these agents are mixed they 
do effect its solution, and, consequently, that the 
digestion of calomel, so far as its solution in ar- 
tificial gastric juice is concerned, is brought un- 
der the same conditions as that of the albumi- 
noids., 





These observations are of considerable impor- 
tance, as illustrating the method by which calo- 
mel enters the circulation, so as to exercise the 
various therapeutical effects which it exhibits. 

ORIGIN OF PEARLS IN OYSTERS. 

According to Mr. Garner, in a paper read be- 
fore the Linnean Society, the production of 
pearls in oysters and other mollusks is caused 
by the irritation produced by the attacks of the 
minute entozoon known as Distoma; and he 
thinks that by artificial means the abundance 
of this parasite may be greatly increased. Brit- 
ish pearls are obtained mostly from species of 
Unio, Anodon, and Mytilus, but it is probable 
that all mollusks, whether bivalve or univalve, 
with a nacreous lining to the shell, might be 
made to produce pearls. : 


UPHEAVAL OF THE SWEDISH COAST. 
The rate of upheaval of the Swedish coast, a 
fact long known to geologists, is shown by a large 
block, ten feet high and fifteen feet broad, on the 
shore near Morup, which in September, 1816, was 
four feet above high-water mark, as is proved by 
an inscription to that effect. During the past 


summer this block was 120 feet from the shore, | 


indicating a comparatively recent and rapid up- 
heaval. ‘The earliest records of this stone state 


plied to another useful purpose in indi 





ha. Intl 
country corrugated ircn is employed as a buil 
ing material for roofs of houses, on account 
its cheapness and freedom from vermin; but 
becomes very intensely heated in summer, so ; 
to be insupportable, and often injurious to health 
This composition, however, applied to the und 
surface of these corrugated roofs, prevents t! 
radiation of the heat from the iron to the space be- 
low, and the house can be kept eight degrees coo] 
than when the iron is not covered. ‘The heat j 
buildings not protected by the composition during 
the month of December ranged from 74° to 10] 
while in the protected sheds it ranged from 72 
to 94°. In one instance the difference betwee; 
the two was 11 


CYPRINUS ORFUS AS AN ORNAMENTAL AND 
FOOD FISH. 

Dr. Kiersch, of Wiesbaden, presents very strong 
ly the claims of the Cyprinus orfus, of Linneus 
as particularly adapted for cultivation in t 
fresh-water streams of Europe. This species 
the writer considers one of the most beautifi 
of its kind, closely resembling the trout in its 
form, and possessing every qualification ne 
sary to give it a preference over all fishes of its 
family. The fish is very rare in Europe, 
indeed, but for some effort in the line of artific 
culture, it is in great danger of dying out—a ca 
tastrophe which, in view of its many excellent 
qualities, would be very deplorable. Unlike tl 
carp and some other kinds of fish, this species 
does not retire into holes and concealed places 
in the winter, but remains throughout the ent 
season at the surface and in plain sight of t! 
spectators. In point of beauty this fish is claimed 
to possess equal merit with the gold-fish ; in fact 
it has this superiority, that while the latter is 
black when young and only assumes the red « 
or at the expiration of the second year, the or 
from its earliest period is an object challenging 
the admiration of the beholder. As an article 
of food this fish is said to possess many excel- 
lences far beyond those of the majority of its 
class, and only inferior to the trout in this re- 
spect. It has one advantage also, that of being 
very tenacious of life, and capable of being car- 
ried to a great distance without injury. 

The orph will thrive in almost any water, and 
especially in ponds and pools where trout could 
not exist; and it is capable of resisting the in- 
fluence of injurious substances which sometimes 
unavoidably pollute streams. One reason for its 
comparative immunity against destructive agen- 
cies lies in the fact of its keeping almost entirely 
on the surface of the water, which is generally 
much purer than the lower portions. As a 
herbivorous fish, the orph has the advantage of 
not interfering with trout or salmon in a stream ; 
and, indeed, as it multiplies with great rapidity, 











would be an excellent associate for such species, 


that it was close to the water, but not in it; so | 


that it would appear that the upheaval commenced 

in the present century. 

NON-CONDUCTING COMPOSITION FOR ROOFS. 
A non-conducting substance, known as Le 

Roy’s Non-conducting Composition, has been 

used with great success in coating steam-boil- 

ers to prevent the loss of heat, and has been ap- 





in furnishing to them an important article of 
food. 


IMPROVED MANUFACTURE OF RED-LEAD. 
The ordinary process of the mannfacture of 


| red-lead consists in exposing oxide of lead, or 


litharge, in trays in the same furnace that serves 
for its production; but this method is very te- 
dious and uncertain in its yield, owing to the 


| changes of temperature to which the substance 
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it element for a successful result, next to the 
cess of sufficient air, is said to be constancy | 
f the proper temperature, as the temperature | 
t which litharge takes up oxygen and that at} 
hicl 


I 


iccount 


1 the red-lead loses it lie very near each | 
The most favorable temperature for the 
mation of red-lead is that approaching a dull | 

ed heat, without, however, reaching it. Mercier | 
lately constructed a furnace, for use on a large | 

cale, for the manufacture of red-lead, which takes | 
into account these considerations. It is essen-| 
ally a large muffle, around which the fire plays | 
1 a great number of small channels, and by 
means of dampers the heat is easily regulated. 
By this furnace, in full action and continuously 
orked, about four tons of red-lead may be pro- 
luced in twenty-four hours. 
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BED OF GLAUBER’S-SALT. 

A deposit of Glauber’s-salt has lately been dis- 
covered in the Caucasus, not very far from Tiflis | 
ind Marienfeld. In sinking a shaft the experi- 
menters first passed through one foot of marl, 
two and a half feet of gray moist clay, seven 
dark gray bituminous saline clay, then pene- 
trated a bed of pure Glauber’s-salt to a depth | 
f five.feet, with a probability that the thickness | 
was much greater. In the same region there 
are various lakes filled with solutions of Glau- | 

’s-salt, which furnish the apothecaries of that 

ghborhood with what they need of that sub- 

ince, as it crystallizes in perfect purity along 
the edge of the water. 
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NEW FIRE-ENGINE. 

The English Mechanic publishes the descrip- 
tion and figure of a fire-engine on an entirely 
new principle. ‘This consists in charging the | 
water used with carbonic acid and nitrogen. A 
special merit is in the remarkably cheap method 
of obtaining the carbonic acid, which is made 
by drawing atmospheric air through a char- 
coal fire, and forcing it into a tank containing 
water. A claim is made—and practical experi- 


pile, is capable of doing as much execution in 
extinguishing a fire as fifty cubic feet of water 
ter, and 
ut could 
¥ the in- 
metimes 
yn for its 
ve ager 
entirely 
enerally 
As a 
itage of 
stream ; 
apidity, 
species, 
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tieth part of the time. 
Another important point is the capability of 
the invention to instantly depolarize vast quanti- 


hydrogen. A delivery jet one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter is said to be capable of instantly ex- 
tinguishing and depolarizing carbureted hydro- 
gen from a two-foot main, working at three-inch 
pressure from the gasometer. By this method 
the air in coal-pits, mines, caverns, etc., can, it 
is claimed, be rendered pure and healthy. This 
apparatus also may be used for softening water 
for brewing and dyeing, and for preventing in- 
crustations in steam-boilers. 
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CHARACTERS OF BACTERIA. 


Dr. Cohn has been prosecuting a careful series 
of experiments upon the Bacteria, well-known 
forms of microscopic bodies that are supposed to 
enter very largely into the processes of fermenta- 
tion and contagion; and he has reached a num- 


| nous matters is not yet established. 


. . are 
ments seem to substantiate it—that one cubic | 
foot of this solution, discharged upon any burning | 


from an ordinary fire-engine, and in one-twen- | 


ties of sulphurous vapors, carbonic acid gas, car- | 
bureted hydrogen, and sulphureted carbureted 
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5 exposec in the furnaces. The most impor- | ber of conclusions, which in some respects differ 


from, and in others agree with, the determina- 
tions of eminent writers, such as Bastian, Crace 
Calvert, Frankland, ete. He thinks he has 
abundant evidence to prove that Bacteria and 
Penicillium are independent of each other, that 
the former can not be developed from the latter, 
that the latter does not produce putrefaction, and 
finally, that the germs are destroyed at a tem- 
perature of 176° F. The other facts reached 
by Dr. Cohn in regard to the Bacteria are the 
following: First. Bacteria are cells which, as 
far as we can judge, contain a protoplasmic and, 
very probably, nitrogenous matter, in the form 
of strongly refractive granules, which have a 
decided outline, apparently without cellulose, 
and a motion apparently not produced by cilia. 
Second. ‘The protoplasm of Bacteria cells is col- 
orless, although of a different refractive power 
from water, so that, whenever existing in large 
numbers in water, they impart a turbid appear- 
ance to it. This turbidity is therefore a micro- 
scopic indication of the development of Bacteria. 
Third. Bacteria cells multiply by transverse di- 
vision into two equivalent daughter cells, which 
again divide transversely. This multiplication 
depends, on the one hand, upon the nutriment 
received, and, on the other, upon the tempera- 
ture, and ceases entirely at a low temperature. 
Fourth. Bacteria assimilate nitrogenous combi- 
nations, from which they form protoplasm. Fol- 


| lowing the analogy of the fungi, it is probable 


that they take up by endosmosis the liquid al- 
buminous combinations dissolved in water. Ac- 
cording to Pastem, they can form their nitrog- 
enous cell matter out of ammonia combinations, 
but how far they can assimilate other nitroge- 
Fifth. Bac- 
teria are also able to assimilate fixed combi- 
nations of albumen not soluble in water, after 
they have previously rendered them fluid, as is 


the case with hard-boiled egg, ete. This lique- 


| faction of solid or half-solid albuminous bodies, 


in combination with their assimilation by Bac- 
teria, and the concomitant production of acces- 
sory matter, is generally termed putrefaction. 
Sixth. The Bacteria are the only organisms 
which produce putrefaction in albuminous sub- 
stances. Seventh. As the nitrogenous food of 
Bacteria is consumed they gradually cease to 
multiply, and pass from the movable to the qui- 
escent condition, during which they secrete an 
intercellular substance, and heap this up into 
palmella-like masses ( zooglea). In this state, 
however, they can still grow, and can again swarm 
out under favorable circumstances. When all 
/ assimilable nutriment is exhausted, these zoog- 
loea masses settle to the bottom, and the water 
again becomes clear. Mucous masses form from 
these Bacteria, which are developed in moist 
air and on nitrogenous soil, and usually produce, 
as accessory products, red, violet, yellow, green, 
}and brown coloring matters. ighth. When 
water containing living Bacteria is evaporated, 
innumerable Bacteria are discharged into the 
| atmosphere, principally as the smallest globu- 
lar cells. The moisture precipitated from the 
air is filled with innumerable cells of this kind, 
which are sometimes globular and sometimes 
cylindrical. ‘These are the germs of Bacteria, 
which are constantly ascending into the air dur- 
ing the evaporation of putrefying liquids, are in- 
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more recent observations have colafivined it 
Schifer having proved the identity of the celly. 


haled into the lungs, are deposited with the rain 
upon all bodies, and therefore are able to pro- 
duce putrefaction wherever they establish them- | lose of Pyrosoma, Phallusia, ete., and that o¢ 
selves. ‘Their vitality is not affected by their! the vegetable kingdom by the possession of 
abode in the air, as is the case with some of | the following characteristics: 1, The percentag; 
the infusoria, and the spores and gonidia of the | composition of vegetable cellulose ; 2, The st 
fungi. | ing a violet-blue with iodine, after previous treat. 
| ment with sulphuric acid; 3, The solubility in 
| cupriferous ammonia and subsequent precipita 
Suttons, dominoes, and other small objects | tion with acid; 4, ‘The formation of fermentable 
requiring great hardness are now manufactured | sugar with sulphuric acid; and 5, Its conversion, 
in Germany from soap-stone by grinding refuse | by forming nitric acid, into a nitro compound, 
chips and fragments to powder, mixing this with | which dissolves in a mixture of alcohol and 
water-glass in a tub, and, after allowing it to | ether, and resembles gun-cotton. 
stand for some hours, drying it upon a plate and | 
then grinding it again to a fine powder. When CAUSE OF THE VARIATION OF THE MAGNETIC 
thus prepared, this powder is to be brought ur- | POLE. 
der a powerful press, where the desired shape is} The precise cause of the variation of the mag. 
given, and the objects are then to be baked in| netic pole of the earth has not been well estab. 
fire- proof crucibles, kept air-tight, and after | lished; but in the view of Dr. Menzzer this js 
burning, immersed again in water-glass until they | owing to the continued variation of the level of 
are completely saturated; after this they are | the earth’s surface mainly in the polar regions, He 
again dried and again heated in a closed cruci- | goes through a very elaborate mathematical inves- 
ble. By repeating this operation several times | tigation of the relation between the land areas 
the objects can be made to possess any required | of the north and the magnetic currents, and en- 
degree of hardness. They are then to be cleaned | deavors to show that with unchanging outlines 
oft, by placing them in water in a rapidly rota- | this pole will be constant ; but that with any ya- 
ting tub, and afterward dried and introduced | riation it will necessarily be altered in its posi- 
into a second rotating tub, with soap-stone pow- | tion. In the fact that the level of the land is 
der, which will give them the proper degree of | continually altering, not only in the north, but 
finish. elsewhere on the surface of the globe, very few 
portions being entirely free from change, he finds 
the explanation of the deflection of the needle 
A series of experiments by Dr. Dougall upon | first on one side and then on the other, these 
the relative powers of substances to prevent the | changes being not all in one direction; the ele- 
generation of animalcule gives some interesting | vation of the land in one place to some extent 
and suggestive results. ‘The metallic salts, he | balancing its depression in another. 
finds, possess the highest preventive powers— 
sulphate of copper occupying the first place, and 
nitrate of silver the lowest. Of the organic acids, | 
benzoic acid has the highest, and acetic acid the | 
lowest power, carbolic acid occupying the fifth 
rank. Chloride of aluminium, among the salts | the human race it is stated that during the past 
of the alkaline earths, stands the highest. ‘The! summer a Japanese junk, which was dismasted 
inorganic salts have but little power, with the| and had lost its rudder in a typhoon off Jesso, 
exception of bichromate of potash, which ranks | about the beginning of 1871, and was driven 
very high. ‘The poisonous vegetable extracts | about by the wind and currents for nine months, 
appear to be inert. finally came ashore on the island of Adahk, one 
of the Aleutians, where the crew were rescued by 
is, that if carbolic acid prevents the growth of | a hunting party of natives, and subsequently sent 
germs in wounds, etc., solutions of chromic acid, | down in the schooner Johnson to San Francisco. 
bichromate of potash, and the sulphate of copper | They had burned up their deck for fuel, and had 
have the same property to a still higher degree, | only fifteen pounds of rice left, were without 
and should have the preference, except where | instruments excepting a compass, and had no 
their use would be attended with some positively | chart. This is only one of a number of cases 
injurious effect. of similar character, giving some plausibility to 
| the hypothesis that the Aleutian Islands and the 
northwest coast of North America were original- 
** Special steel” is the name of an article | ly peopled in this way from Japan. 
manufactured by Mushet with particular refer- | 
ence to the working of cast-steel, and for other | 
purposes where the hardness of the material! In some instances after a piece of gold coin 
manipulated rapidly blunts the tools. This steel | has been struck in a mint it becomes friable and 
does not require hardening, but acquires the} crumbling. It has been ascertained that this 
necessary hardness by gentle hammering. It is | property is due to the presence of a very small 
manufactured by the Titanic Steel and Iron Com- | quantity (hardly a thousandth part) of certain 
pany, at Coleford, in Gloucestershire, England. | metals, among which lead is the most injurious. 
; Shs Mee | By an improved process, however, this difficulty 
CELLULOSE IN ANIMAL MATTER. | has intely been wolketea This consists in pass- 
The discovery of cellulose in animal matter by | ing a current of gaseous chlorine over the melted 
Schmidt, some years ago, was so remarkable a-| metal, which is covered with borax in the ordi- 
fact as to excite considerable skepticism; but | nary way. A chloride of gold would not be 









BUTTONS, ETC., FROM SOAP-STONE. 


COMPARISON OF ANTISEPTICS, 





STRANDING OF A JAPANESE JUNK ON THE 
ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 


As an illustration of one way in which distant 
and uninhabited lands may become peopled by 


The inference made from these observations 


MUSHET'S SPECIAL STEEL 


FRIABLE GOLD COIN. 
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formed at this high temperature, but on the con- | water. Enormous deposits of ‘ millipora” lime- 
trary would be decomposed; while the other | stone found in Europe were caused by the agency 
metals unite with the chlorine so as to quickly | of this group. A feature of interest is the vast 
purify the mass. Any silver which may happen | percentage of magnesia in some recent forma- 
to be present is not lost, as it becomes dissolved | tions, in certain cases amounting to 17 per cent., 
in the borax which serves as a cover for the | and it is suggested that the formation of dolo- 


molten gold. 
COMPOUND NATURE OF CATHARTINE, 

A substance obtained some years ago from | 
senna, and named cathartine, under the supposi- | 
tion that it contained the active principle of the | 
plant, has lately been ascertained by Bougoin | 
to consist of three distinct substances—chryso- 
phanie acid, dextro-rotary glucose, and chrys- 
ophanine. 

ACTION OF SALINE WATERS IN DYEING. | 

It has generally been assumed that water con- 
taining saline matters is unsuited for dyeing and 
bleaching; but a correspondent of Reimann’s 
Firber-Zeitung writes to say that the water of | 
his village, which contains a little salt and some 
lime, is so far from being injurious to the proc- 
ess, that it furthers it in a decided degree. In 
cotton dyeing an inequality of color in the yarn 
is often met with; but the correspondent in 
question maintains that this is never the case in 
his neighborhood. In boiling out the cotton, 
whether in the yarn or in the piece, it comes 
out from the kettle already half white, thus far 
lighter than when boiled in ordinary non-saline 
water. ‘The theory of this process is found in | 
the suggestion that saline water boils at a higher | 
temperature than pure water. Aniline colors, 
when used with saline waters, according to his 
experience are more beautiful, and light blue is 
never as fine as when saline water is employed. 
Should this communication prove to be founded 
in fact, it would be a question as to what extent 
common salt is to be hereafter added to the wa- 
ter for dyeing purposes. 


ANHYDROUS ALCOHOL. 


The best process for obtaining alcohol abso- 
lutely free from water is said by Erlenmeyer to 
consist in boiling with quicklime, in a vessel fit- | 
ted with an inverted condenser, for about an 
hour, and then distilling. If the spirit contain 
more than five per cent. of water, it is necessary 
to repeat the treatment with lime two or three | 


|mitic limestone may be closely related to this 
| form as the active agent. 


RELATION OF GLYCOGEN TO MUSCULAR 
ACTION. 

According to Weiss, muscular action has a 
very close relation to the amount of glycogen in 
muscle, as shown by a series of experiments for 
determining the percentage of this substance 
in muscle before activity and afterward. The 
comparison was made by tetanizing the muscles 
of one leg of a decapitated frog by induction cur- 
rents, while those of the other remained perfectly 
at rest, the sciatic nerve being cut. In one set 
of experiments the percentage of loss was over 
24, in another 28, and in a third, where only 
the larger muscles were compared with each oth- 
er, the loss was 50 per cent. It was also ascer- 
tained, in the course of these inquiries, that the 
heart, which is the muscle in thost constant ac- 
tivity, has a store of glycogen amounting to more 
than two-thirds that of all the other muscles. 
The general tenor of the experiments seemed to 
show that even in starvation muscular energy is 
retained as long as the store of glycogen lasts. 

NEW NETTING MACHINE. 

A Saxon weaver has, it is said, lately invented 
machinery by which nets of all kinds, from the 
finest silk veil to the stoutest seine, can be con- 
structed with great regularity and rapidity. The 
instrument, worked by one man, will furnish in 
a day’s labor fine netting from seventy to eighty 
feet long and five feet wide, and coarser mesh in 
proportion. 


MIXTURE OF BRACKISH AND MARINE 
FAUNAS, 

It is an interesting fact in marine zoology that 
where organic masses are in the process of de- 
composition in the sea a true brackish fauna 
makes its appearance. This has lately been 
shown in the Bay of Messina, such a fauna hay- 
ing arisen in a locality where large quantities of 
refuse are thrown into the sea, and forming a 


times. After distillation the whole product ob- | striking contrast with that of the surrounding 


tained will be anhydrous, With weak spirit not 
more than half the space occupied with spirit 
must be filled with lime at first, as otherwise the 
vessel might be broken by its slaking. 


MILLIPORA LIMESTONE. 


Various triassic and tertiary limestones are 
composed of small organic bodies generally called 
millipores, and Gumbel has lately been investi- 
gating specimens from several localities and 
formations. He finds occasion to divide them 
into two great groups, one belonging to the 
dactylopores of the triassic age, the other to 

_ lithothamnium of the tertiary. ‘The latter group 
is interesting from the fact that its recent repre- 
sentatives contain only 2 per cent. of organic 
matter, the remainder being inorganic, consist- 
ing chiefly of carbonates, which were most prob- 
ably produced in the organism of the plant from 
the sulphate of lime and magnesia of the sea 


area. It is suggested that this fact explains the 
sudden appearance of brackish shells with ma- 
rine ones in the same deposit, and accounts for 
|the fact that, with a very few exceptions, all 
coal beds contain representatives of a brackish 
| fauna. 

| 

COMBINATION OF ALDEHYDES AND PHENOLS 
| TO FORM COLORS. 

It was ascertained some time ago by Bayer 
| that all of the so-called phenols furnish coloring 
| matters when combined with polybasic organic 
acids. As the number of these phenols is un- 
| limited, as is also that of the polybasic acids, it is 

evident that an indefinite number of new unions 
can be effected by the combination of the two se- 
ries. More recently this field, already so extend- 
ed, has been still further widened in another 
direction. 

It was originally found, as the result of the first 
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investigation, that the oil of bitter almonds—the | 


aldehyde of benzoic acid—was capable of combi- 


nation with the phenols, but additional investiga- | 
tions have shown that all aldehydes combine with | 


all phenols to form bodies belonging to the group 
of phenol dyes, if the necessary conditions are 
complied with. Among the different dyes derived 
from aldehydes, upon which Bayer reported to 
the German Chemical Society in January last, 
one excited a special interest, as its production 
appeared to be one step further toward the syn- 
thesis of natural coloring matters. The first 


series of experiments led up to bodies which, in | 


their chemical relations, as apparently in their 
constitution, stood very near to the dyes of log- 
wood and Brazil-wood. This time it is the pig- 
ment of green plants, or chlorophyl, which Bayer 
approaches in his synthetic experiments. Fur- 
furol, the aldehyde of mucic acid, and reforcine, 
or pyrogallic acid, furnish a substance having 


the reaction of chlorophyl. If, therefore, we | 


can not actually speak of the synthesis of the 
latter, because what has been hitherto termed 
chlorophyl is scarcely a pure chemical body, but 
rather a mixture of green pigment with proto- 
plasm, we may still hope to arrive at the green 
coloring matter of plants along the path pointed 
out by Bayer, and consequently be able to clear 
up its hitherto unknown chemical constitution. 
TEETH IN YOUNG STURGEONS. 

The discovery announced some months ago of 
the existence of teeth in the young sturgeons has 
been verified by another observer, who states 
that in the young of the sterlet there are ten 
teeth in the upper jaw and eight in the lower. 
This illustrates a very striking difference in habit 
between the young and the old. ‘The latter, as 
is well known, have no teeth, and are believed to 
be somewhat herbivorous in character, or, at least, 
to feed only on sluggish invertebrates, while the 
former are quite voracious in their attack upon 
free-swimming animal prey. The precise period 
at which these teeth disappear has not been as- 
certained. 

IODINE AS A DISINFECTANT. 

It is stated that an excellent method of disin- 
fecting rooms in periods of epidemics consists in 
exposing to the air a piece of dry iodine, care 
being thken to prevent the access of children to 
it, as it is poisonous. An ounce of iodine will 
answer for an entire month. 


SILVERED STEEL CUTLERY. 


According to the London Mechanic’s Maga- 
zine, Mr. Neil, of London, has devised a process 
for so thoroughly uniting silver with cutlery as 
to produce an article of great practical value. It 
has long been the custom to electroplate silver 
on steel; but whenever the external coating is 
ground off the steel is exposed, and thereby ren- 
dered liable to rust. In the present instance 
the knives are finished in the finest style, and 
chemically cleaned by a special process. They 
are then treated with perfectly pure silver, and 
the two are pressed together by processes which 
are not made known by the inventor. It is as- 
serted that the silver is driven into the pores of 
the steel, and that heat and moisture have no 
perceptible effect on the metals. The result is 
a knife that will not rust, is not stained by acids, 





and only requires washing after use. It may be 
sharpened any number of times, with the result 
of always showing a silver surface. 


EFFECT OF THE RED RAYS ON THE ASSIMI. 
LATION OF GREEN PLANTS, 

A series of experiments upon the influence ; f 
the different red rays upon the assimilation of 
green plants has resulted in showing that the 
middle red rays are in themselves capable of 
maintaining the growth of a plant, while the 
exterior red rays do not possess this power: 
also, that in this action it is by no means the 
luminous power, but simply the proper quality 
of the rays, that produces the effect, ; 

NEW DETONATING MIXTURE. 

A new detonating mixture is made by bring- 
ing together equal parts of nitrate of potash and 
of acetate of soda; these substances, when ex. 
posed to heat, enter into new combinations, jn 
which the salts are converted into gases, with 
a violent explosion. 


WINDOW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 

A new and quite peculiar photo-lithographie 
process, lately announced by Window, bids fair 
to become of much practical value. For this, 
white paper is coated with a mixture of gelatine 
and bichromate of potash, and, after drying, illu- 
minated under a negative. The soluble chrome 
salt is then washed out with water. If the wet 
picture is now touched with printer’s ink the 
portions corresponding to the light lines of the 
negative take up the black. This is based upon 
the peculiarity of gelatine cf resisting the fatty 
blacks, even in thin sheets; and also the fact 
that these blacks are readily taken up by the 
lithographic stone. <A piece of gelatine paper 
is rendered sensitive in the ordinary manner in 
a bath of bichromate of potash, and illuminated 
under a positive matrix of the object to be lith- 
ographed. After a sufficient illumination the 
paper is immersed some seconds in water, and 
laid with the gelatine side down upon a clear 
polished lithographic stone, and then rubbed sey- 
eral times with a rubber pad to press out the 
superfluous water, A few minutes after warm 
water is poured on, of the temperature of about 
97°, and the picture developed exactly like a 
sarbon print. The paper becomes gradually 
loosened, and with a little action of the warm 
water can be completely removed. Warm water 
is then poured carefully over the side to separate 
all the remaining soluble gelatine. 

The picture thus obtained is naturally a nega- 
tive, because the matrix was a diapositive. Aft- 
er the picture has been developed so that the 
lights are entirely pure the stone is to be moist- 
ened with alum water, and then allowed to dry. 
If the experiment has been successful, the nega- 
tive picture will appear clear and sharp after 
drying. The edges of the stone are now to be 
gummed in the ordinary way, and the stone 
rolled with lithographic black ; after which it 
is to be well rubbed down with a folded flannel 
cloth dipped in gum water; the gelatine of* 
which the negative picture was composed is re- 
moved, and the fat color remains on the origi- 
nally clear spaces. If the experiment has suc- 
ceeded, a positive of great delicacy will be pro- 
duced, which can then be printed from. 
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Chitor’s Wrstorical Berard. 


UR Record closes on the 24th of June.— | 

The Congressional session closed June 10. 
The House of Representatives failed to pass the 
Senate Civil Rights bill and the Senate bill to 
extend the suspension of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus until the next regular session of Congress. 
‘These measures were taken up June 7, but failed | 
to receive a two-thirds vote. 

The conference committee’s report on the} 
Tariff and Tax bill was concurred in by both | 
Houses of Congress June 4. ‘The reduction 
thus effected will be over $53,000,000, 

On May 30 Mr. Sumner in the Senate intro- 
duced resolutions recommending ‘the adoption 
of arbitration as a just and practical method for 
the determination of international difficulties, to 
be maintained sincerely and in good faith, so that | 
war may not be regarded as a proper trial be- | 
tween nations.” 

The House passed a bill, June 4, distributing 
to the late insurrectionary States their quota of | 
arms and equipments for the years from 1862 to 
1869. | 

A bill for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
in transitu was passed by the Senate June 4. 
It will take effect October 1. Mr. Casserly of- 
fered an amendment designed to compel railroad | 
companies to provide better accommodation for 
immigrants, and in advocating it he described | 
some of the hardships and ill treatment he had | 
seen immigrants subjected to on the great rail- 
road lines of the West. The amendment was | 
lost—yeas 15, nays 23. | 

The Enforcement amendment was passed June | 
10 by both Houses. It is so far modified from | 


| 
| 
| 
| 






of capital, the largest opportunities and a just 
share of the mutual profits of these two great 
servants of civilization ;” denounce repudiation 
of the national debt; declare women’s rights 
worthy of respectful consideration ; recognize the 
duty of the government to encourage American 
commerce and ship-building; and commend 
President Grant’s administration. On the first 
ballot President Grant was renominated, re- 
ceiving 752 votes—the entire vote of the Conven- 
tion. Senator Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
was nominated for Vice-President. 

Republican State Conventions have been held 
as follows: West Virginia, at Wheeling, May 
23; New Jersey, at Trenton, May 23; Louisi- 
ana, at New Orleans, May 29; Maine, at Lew- 
iston, June 13, renominating Sidney Perham for 
Governor. 

Democratic State Conventions have been held 
as follows: Pennsylvania, at Reading, May 30, 
nominating C. R. Buckalew for Governor; Loui- 
siana, at New Orleans (closed), June 8, nomina- 
ting D. D. M‘Enery for Governor; Delaware, at 
Dover, June 11; Kansas, at Topeka, June 11; 
Iowa, at Des Moines, June 11; South Carolina, 
at Columbia, June 11; Vermont, at Montpelier, 
June 12; Missouri, at Jefferson City, June 12; 
Indiana, at Indianapolis, June 12, nominating 
Thomas A. Hendricks for Governor; Maine, at 
Bangor, June 18, nominating Charles P. Kimball 
for Governor; Texas, at Corsicano, June 18; 
California, at San Francisco, June 19; Minne- 
sota, at St. Paul, June 19; Kentucky, at Frank- 
fort, June 20, Alabama, at Montgomery, June 
20, nominating 'T. H. Herndon for Governor ; 


the original as to provide only for Federal su- | Nebraska, at Lincoln, June 20. 

pervisors to be present at the election to witness| The most notable feature in the work of the 
: ° nm... | ° wg . . 

the voting and the counting of the ballots. The | Methodist General Conference, which sat in 


supervisors have no power of arrest and no right 
to challenge voters. 

On May 23 every seat in Congress was filled 
for the first time since the winter of 1861. 

The National Republican (regular) Conven- 
tion was held in Philadelphia, commencing June 
5. The assemblage was called to order by Hon. 
William Claflin, chairman of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and Judge Thomas Settle, 
of North Carolina, was chosen president. The 
platform, which was read by General Hawley, 
was unanimously adopted. ‘The resolutions sum- 
marize the record of the Republican party dur- 
ing eleven years of supremacy; advocate com- 
plete liberty and exact equality of civil and po- 
litical rights; support the recent constitutional 
amendments on the basis of principle; favor a 
reform of the civil service ; oppose land grants 
to corporations and monopolies; declare that 


| Brooklyn during the month of May, was the 
jelection of eight bishops, who were ordained 
May 25. ‘Their names are as follows: Rev. 
| Thomas Bowman, D.D.; Rev. William L. Har- 
lris, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. R. S. Foster, D.D., 
LL.D.; Rev. Isaac W. Wiley, D.D.; Rev. 
Stephen M. Merrill, D.D.; Rev. E. G. An- 
drews, D.D.; Rev. Gilbert Haven, D.D.; and 
Rey. Jesse T. Peck, D.D. ‘The Conference ad- 
journed June 4. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, meeting 
at Detroit, Michigan, May 29, received a me- 
morial from the Presbytery of Brooklyn on the 
| subject of women occupying pulpits or church- 
| es, which was answered as follows: ‘That there 
lis no necessity for a change in the constitu- 
ition of the Church, and the memorialists are 
| referred to the deliverance of 1832, which ex- 
| presses the judgment of this assembly.” This 





‘*the annual revenues, after paying the current | action declares that meetings of pious women by 
debts, should furnish a moderate balance for the | themselves for conversation and prayer are en- 
reduction of the principal, and the revenue, except | tirely approved ; but to teach and exhort or lead 
so much as may be derived from a tax on to-| in prayer in public and promiscuous assemblies 
bacco and liquors, be raised by duties on im- | is clearly forbidden to women in the holy ora- 
portations, the duties of which should be so ad- | cles. 

justed as to aid in securing remunerative wages| The monster entertainment known as “ The 
to labor, and promote the industries, growth, | World’s Peace Jubilee and International Mu- 
and prosperity of the whole country ;” favor the | sical Festival” was opened in Boston June 17, 
abolition of the franking privilege ; recommend | with a promise of running until July 4. It was 
legislation “‘ to secure full protection and the am- | led by Mr. P. H. Gilmore, the father of the fa- 
plest field for capital, and for labor, the creator | mous New York festival of 1869. The chorus 
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numbered 20,000 voices, embracing 165 socie- | 


ties, led by the Handel and Haydn, of Boston. 
Of these, 104 belong to Massachusetts, and 44 | 
to the other New England States. 
tral parts numbered about 2000, including 27 
brass bands besides the foreign military bands, 
the United States Marine Band, and the Emperor | 
William’s cornet quartet. 
DISASTERS. 

The year ending May 1 has been 
one for the seal fishers. 
sels and three steamers were utterly destroyed in 


a disastrous 


the ice-fields, and forty-five men were lost. The | 


total number of seals caught was 200,000, or 
about one-third the usual number. 

A construction train which left Paxton, IIli- 
nois, June 17, on the Lafayette, Bloomington, 
and Mississippi Railroad, when about six miles 
east of Paxton was wrecked, and four men were 
killed and about twenty-five injured. 

An accident occurred at Belleville, Canada, 
June 22, on the Grand Trunk Railway, to a/| 
train going from Toronto to Montreal. The | 
axle of the engine broke, and the passenger 
cars were piled on each other. Twenty-three 
persons were killed, and over fifty were so bad- | 
ly scalded that they could not recover. 

Two trains collided on the Pittsburg, Wash- 
ington, and Baltimore Railroad, near Connels- 
ville, Pennsylvania, June 22, killing three em- 
ployés, and seriously injuring eight of the pas- | 
sengers, 


OBITUARY. 


James Gordon Bennett, Sen., the founder, | 
proprietor, and editor of the New York Herald, | 
died June 1, aged seventy-seven years. 


Joseph H. Scranton, the founder of the Penn- | 


sylvania city which bears his name, died at Bad- | 


en-Baden, in Germany, June 6, aged fifty-eight | 


years, 


Hon. James W. Wall, formerly United States | 


Senator from New Jersey, died in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, June 9, aged fifty-three years. 
EUROPE. 
The Board of Arbitration to carry out the 


provisions of the Washington Treaty met at | Zorilla, President of the Council ; 
In the mean time the supple- | F. 


Geneva June 15. 
mental article of the treaty, as amended by the 
United States Senate, had failed to secure the | 
concurrence of the British government. The | 


The orches- | 


Seventeen sailing ves- | 


irra. 

and an English (London Rowing Club), result. 
ing in the success of the latter by a distance 
twenty lengths. 

Charles James Lever, the author, died at 
| Trieste, Austria, June 3, aged sixty-six years, 
| About the middle of June the Rev. Norman 
M‘Leod, a distinguished divine and the editor 
| of Good Words, died of heart disease. 
Baron Dalling and Bulwer, better known as 
| Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, elder brother of Lord 
Lytton, the author, died in London May 26, 
aged sixty-eight years. . 

The amendment to the Army bill, reducing 
the term of military service from five to four 
years, was rejected by the French National As- 
|sembly June 10, by a vote of 59 to 495. 


| President Thiers has given permission for the 


\remains of the ex-King Louis Philippe to be 
brought from England and interred at Dreux, 
in the department of Eure-et-Loir. 
The boilers of the Spanish steamer Guadayeo, 

| lying off Marseilles, exploded June 16, killing 

| forty-four passengers and eleven of the officers 

and crew. 

The ex-Emperor Napoleon, in a letter to = 

ace dated Chiselhurst, May 12, and ad- 

dressed to the generals and commandants of the 
| French army, makes this acknowledgment: “I 
|am responsible for Sedan. ‘The army fought 
| After 14 with an enemy double its strength, 
After 14,000 had been killed or wounded I saw 
| that the contest was merely one of desperation. 
The army’s honor having been saved, I exercised 
my sovereign right and unfurled the flag of truce. 
It was impossible that the immolation of 60,000 
men could save France. I obeyed a cruel, in- 
exorable necessity. My heart was broken, but 
"| my conscience was tranquil.” 

“The German Reichstag, May 14, decided to ap- 
point a new embassador to the Pope, in the place 
of Cardinal Hohenlohe, who had been rejected 
| by his Holiness. The bill proscribing the Jesu- 
its passed its third reading in the Reiehstag, 
| June 19, by a vote of 181 to 93. 

We have to record another reorganization 
| of the Spanish cabinet. ‘The new cabinet has 
| been formed by General Cordova and Sefior Zo- 
rilla, and is constituted as follows: Don Ruiz 
Lieutenant 
F. de Cordova, Minister of War; J. M. 
Beranger, Minister of Marine; Sefior Gomez, 
Minister of Finance ; Sefior Echegaray, Minister 
|of Public Works; Sefior Gasset, Minister of 


of 





latest advices indicate that the suggestion of the | the Colonies; Sefior Martos, Minister of For- 
British government to postpone the session of | eign Affairs. 


the Board of Arbitration for a considerable pe- 
riod will probably be adopted. 

‘rhe British embassy unexpectedly presented, 
on June 10, to the Emperor William, the arbi- 
trator under the Treaty of Washington, their 
answer to the American case on the San Juan 
boundary question. Mr. Bancroft submitted 
the United States replication June 11. The em- 
peror will deliver his decision as soon as both 
parties request it. 

An important bill was recently passed by the 
British Parliament, providing that all wages 
shall, after January 1, 1873, be paid in coin, 
without any deductions and conditions as to how 
and where the workmen shall spend their money. 

A race took place on the river Thames, June 
10, between a United States crew (Atalantas) 


ASIA. 

The great fire at Yedo, Japan, April 3, in- 
volved a loss of over one million and a half of 
dollars. Eight persons were killed outright, and 
some fifty others were desperately wounded. The 


| list of houses destroyed includes 17 large govern- 


ment offices, 60 temples, 287 small public offices, 
and 4753 private dwellings, shops, etc. With 
all its frequent devastations by fire, plagues, and 
earthquakes, but two greater public calamities 
have occurred in Yedo since the time of its foun- 
dation. 

The steamer Great Republic, arrived at San 





Francisco June 18, brings the news of a terrible 





earthquake at Hauieda, in the Japanese island of 
|Sekishn. Five hundred lives were lost. 
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r{XIHE paternal instinct has seldom had a finer 

[ development than in the following, sent to us 
from Faribault, Minnesota, by a party who calls 
himself ‘‘ one of that class styled drummers, go- 
rillas, commercial tourists, missionaries, ete. :” 

As the cars stopped at a small town in Minne- 
sota, an honest-looking German and family came 
on board the train. ‘The ‘‘ family” consisted of 
numerous bundles, a wife, and a quantity of 
«hildren of assorted sizes, from the babe in arms 
up to a boy of twelve. : The German, after stow- 
ing his bundles in the forward seats of the smok- 
ing-car, proceeded to place his wife and offspring | 
near them. ‘This accomplished, he seated him- | 
self for a smoke. All at once, as the signal 
whistled for starting, he dashed opt of the car | 
into the station, returning with another child in | 
his arms that had been asleep, barely catching 
the train before it moved. As he passed, one of | 
the passengers said, laughingly, 

**You came near forgetting that one.” 

“No,” replied Hans, ‘‘I don’t forget him; | 
but den I count dem, and I miss one !” | 

enalins 

From Meridian, Mississippi, we have copies of | 
two epistles from a colored brother and sister | 
in that region, who desire that their offspring | 
shall be duly corrected and properly educated. 
The first is from a colored preacher : 

Mr. H—, esquier. 

If you plees to take my childring and correct them 
for every falt, plees, deer Sir, dont let them off but 
vend em out to cut plenty of hickkerys, and wear em! | 
wear em! wear em clean out! She is 13 years old and } 
William is 6 

Yours in the Lord 
Jennewerry the 3d. 


Rev Joun Brown. 


The second is from a fond mother : 

Mr. Tracurr,—if my gal gits contrerry and dont | 
behaiv respecterbal and dont lern fast and dont git 
into gogerafy, take the hide clean of ov her if she is 16 
& kicks up a fus 

I didnt write this. I aint much eddicated. It is 
rote by very truly yours Po.t_y Pererson 

I ame to have her grow up like Yankee folks. 


Earty in Wesley’s career his meetings were 
occasionally the scene of much noise and con- 
fusion, even clergymen of the Established Church 
laughing and talking during the prayers and ser- 
mon. At Tiverton the mayor asked a gentle- 
man whether it was not right that the Methodists 
should be banished from the town. ‘The gen- 
tleman recommended his worship to follow the 


Drawer, 


at Trim enacted this curious statute: ‘‘ That those 
who would not be taken for Englishmen should 
| not wear a beard upon the upper lip; that the 
said lip should be shaved once at least in every 
two weeks, and that offenders therein should be 
treated as Irish enemies.” An act was also 
| passed restraining display in horse accoutrements. 
| ‘* No man,” says the statute, ‘‘ shall be so hardy 
| henceforth as to use any gilt bridles, peytrells, or 
j any gilt harness, in no place, in said land, except 
| knights and prelates of the Holy Church,” 

| In the same volume mention is made of the 
appointment of Dr. Cromer as Primate of Ire- 
land in 1522, and the author hopes he did not 
find the inhabitants of Armagh quite so uncivil 
as they were described to a predecessor in the 
see, Octavian de Palatio. ‘The following is the 
Latin and English uncomplimentary description : 
Civitas Armachana, 
Civitas vana, 

Absq. bonis mori- 
bus; 
Mulieres nude, 
Carnes crude, 
Pauperis in ceedibus, 


Armagh is notorious 
For being vain-glorious ; 

The men void of manners, 
_ their spouses 
Go naked ; they eat 
Raw flesh for their meat, 

And poverty dwells in their 

houses. 

We are also told that James II. employed his 
Irish judges in diplomatic missions, and in En- 
gland they were received with derision and nick- 
named ‘* The Potato Embassadors.” 

. 

As Stephen D. Baird seems desirous to have 
it go all abroad that he is no longer on terms of 
respectful tenderness with his spouse, we repro- 
duce his financial warning and Annie's rhythmic 
response, as published in a Michigan paper : 


Nee is hereby given that my wife, Annie E. 
iN Baird, has left my bed and board without suffi- 
cient cause or provocation, and that all persons are 
hereby cautioned against trusting her, as I will pay no 
debts of her contraction from and after this date. 
Sternen D, Barep., 


NOTICE. 
No bed or board as yet I’ve had 
Of Stephen D. or Stephen's dad, 
But since the time that we were wed 
Have furnished him with board and bed; 
And for just cause and provocation 
Have sent him home to his relation. 

Mrs. Annie E, Batrrp. 


Harry H——, the proprietor of the Great 
Hot Springs of the Upper Yellow Stone, was re- 
cently in Bozeman, Montana Territory. During 





counsel of Gamaliel to the Jews; upon which | his visit he was present in the Halls of Justice, 
the furious functionary observed that there was | and hgard the judge sentence a negro named 
no need of any new religion in Tiverton. ‘‘’There | Smoky to the penitentiary for two years, and a 


is,’ said he, ‘‘the old church and the new 
church; that is one religion. ‘Then there is 
Parson K. *s, at the Pitt meeting, and Par- 
son W: ’s, in Peter Street, and old Parson 
y ’s, at the meeting in Newport Street—four 
ways of going to heaven already: enough in 
conscience; and if the people won’t go to heav- 
en by one or other of those ways, by they 
sha’n’t go to heaven at all herefrom while I am 
mayor of Tiverton.” 


In the ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Ire- 
land,” lately published by the Longmans, we are 
told that in the year 1447 the Irish Parliament 


Chinaman for ten years. In the evening, being 
with a few friends where the social little game 
of ‘‘ draw” was going on, some one asked Harry 
if he had been to the court-room during the day. 
“Yes,” replied Harry. 
**Did the judge sentence Smoky ?’ 
“Yes; sent him up the flume two years.” 
** How about the Chinaman ?” 
“Oh, he saw Smoky and went eight better.” 
The ‘‘ Great Hot Springs” then took a cigar. 


’ 


At length we have intelligence from Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, of a thoroughly conscientious 
juror, an Irishman, named Pat E——, who, hav- 
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ing heen impane nie d in a case, was, with the rest 
of the jury, cautioned by the judge as they were 
about to adjourn for dinner not to speak to any 
person nor allow any person to speak to them 
concerning the case in progress. Pat was im- 
pressed with this warning. On turning the first 
corner he encountered Mike H——, who wante 
to speak to him about digging a well. Pat gave 
him a wild glance and passed on. Mike follow- 
ed him, and seizing him by the arm, said, ‘*‘ Man 
alive! what is the matter with you? Are you 
crazy?” Pat freed himself from Mike's vise- 
like grasp, and planting a terrible blow between 
Mike’s eyes, hurried home to his frugal meal. 
His troubled look alarmed his wife. ‘‘In the 
name of all the saints, Patrick dear, what's the 
matter with ye?” He made no reply, but, shak- 
ing his head, looked more distressed than ever, 
then took a seat at the table, and commenced 
eating in a hurried and most voracious manner. 
She ran to a neighbor to have him come and see 
her husband. As they entered the back-door, 
Pat shot out at the front. The neighbor fol- 
lowed. Pat started on the run, reached the 
court-room four lengths ahead, and ensconced 
himself in the jury-box, greatly relieved. A mo- 
ment after court was reopened in came poor 
Mike, both peepers closed, accompanied by Con- 
stable Hoagland with a writ for Pat. Not dar- 
ing to serve process there, the officer called the 
attention of the sheriff to the matter. The 
sheriff, in turn, notified the judge. The judge 
asked Pat to explain. Pat rose with trepida- 
tion, and said, ‘‘ May it plaze yer honor, didn’t 
you tell us not to shpake to any one, nor allow 
any one to shpake wid us? and sure Mike was 
bound to shpake to me, and the only way I 
could get out of it was to give him a mild whack 
between the eyes—for wasn’t I bound to obey the 
orders of the Coort?” Of course he was. The 
judge was sound, and Pat was allowed to be a 
**desartless man,” and permitted to go his ways. 
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From over sea we have the three following 
anecdotes from a clever raconteur : 

The late Chief Justice Doherty, of Ireland, 
used to tell this good story of his posting days. 
He was going circuit in a post-chaise, and ata 
dangerous part, where the road skirted a de- 


Kn seek aaneataasien: 


ing wildly all the way, began kicking furiously. 
Much alarmed, Doherty called out : 
** This outrageous. don’t think 
horse has ever been in harness before.” 
Bedad, your lerdship’s right. He was only 
too Ik out of the field this morning.” 
** And do you mean to tell me that you have | 
put an unbroken horse in my carriage ? ? 
** Sorra a sight of the leather he has ever seen 
till to-day. And ifhe brings your lordship safe to 
the fut of the hill, the master says he'll buy him.” 


is 


that 





Otp Lady T—— was a delightful person for 
her good common-sense and plain-spoken style. 
She told me she was traveling in Switzerland, 


when she arrived at midnight at some small | 


town. All the inns were full; but, with some 
hesitation, she was shown into’ a great barrack- | 
room, where there was one bed, but where five | 
gentlemen were asleep. 
** If the lady has no objection—” 
**T had none in the world,” she s 


said; *‘and 
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scent, one of the horses, which had been behav- | 





never slept Sieiee-never met five quieter men 
my life.” 





I RECOLLECT a dinner at Lord M——’s. a 20 
hunting man, and Conservative official, and wh 
had lately taken up poultry with ardor. During 
the dinner a letter arrived about a favorite hen 
which seemed to give him a great deal of p 
ure, and which he read out: 





lea 


Your lords ship will be glad to hear the hen at 1g 
has laid, but will not hatch ; 80, your lordship being 
absent in town, I put it under th e goose, : 

Only the wit of the company perceived the joke, 
and he made his lords ship read it over again, 


In the early days of San José—that is, when 
the American citizen began to pervade those 
parts—proceedings in court assumed a certain 
degree of freedom, or ‘‘ looseness,” characteristi: 
of the men and the time. On one occasion th: 
clerk of the court came to blows in open court 


leg: 





with an attorney. ‘The judge, instead of causing 
their arrest, coolly watched the progress of the 


clinch, for the clerk was in favor. ‘The sheriff, 
knowing the style of the court, did not interfere, 
Whenever the favorite was on top, or the scuil! 
apparently in his favor, the judge would remark, 
**'This Court is like any body else, and don’t know 
what is going on until disorders are called to its 
attention.” Of course no person took the liber- 
ty of calling his honor’s ‘‘ attention” to the row 
in progress under his nose. If, however, the 
scales were likely to be reversed and the attorney 
uppermost, the judge would order the sheriff to 
quell the disturbance ; but that official under- 
stood that he was to hasten slowly, and the bel- 
ligerents fought it out until separated by the im- 
mediate by-standers. Such was the spirit of vi- 
vacity that animated the bench! 








From a Washington correspondent comes 
this : 

A question propounded by a census marshal to 
a colored woman in the Old Dominion elicited 
the following characteristic reply: ‘* How old 
am dat ah boy, Jim? Well, d’yo knows when 
Mass George fus plowed up dat foaty-akah 
field? Well, dat boy Jim he was born one bac- 
ca-plantin’ time afo dat; and if he lib to see 
| next bacca-plantin’ time, he'll be jis “leven corn- 
| plantins old. How old ‘ill dat be, massa ?” 
haddim dah, 


She 





Tuis from Syracuse : 

The initiatory ceremony of a certain secret so- 
| ciety commences thus: *‘ Sir, you are a fellow 
| of this society, and we welcome you,” etc., et 
| When Jones was initiated the following little 
hitch occurred : 

‘* Sir, you are a fellow—” 

‘*Sir, you are another!” replied the person 
addressed; and thus, after thirty years of par- 
tial oblivion, was resumed the old Pickwickian 
quarrel. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Tur Drawer is indebted to one of the leading 
| novelists of Great Britain for the following copy 
of the Rev. Rowland Hill’s original and celebra- 
ted play-bill, which was posted up at Richmond, 
England, June 4, 1774, close to the play-bill of 

| the day, and which helped to close the theatre: 
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BY COMMAND OF THE KING OF KINGS, 
And at the desire of all who love his appearing. 





AT THE THEATRE OF THE UNIVERSE, 
ON THE EVE OF TIME, 
WILL BE PERFORMED 
, Y s) a ~ ~ aR Pal 
THE GHHEA TT A Sa 2 2. be 
) 

OR, zu 

r 7 y —~ -~) 7 Fr 

DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

The Scenery, which is now actually preparing, will not only surpass everything that hath yet been seen, 
hut will infinitely exceed the utmost stretch of human conception. There W ill be a just representation of au. 44 
the inhabitants of the world, in their various and proper colours; and their customs and manners will be so 
exactly and minutely delineated, that the most secret thought will be discovered. ‘“ For God shall bring every 
work into judgment; with every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.” Eccles, xii. 14. ‘ 
Tus THEATRE WILL BE LAID OUT AFTER A New PLay, AND WILL OONSIST OF Pit AND GALLERY ONLY; 

and, contrary to all others, the Gallery is fitted up for the reception of the people of high (or heaventy) 
. birth ; and the Pit for those of low (or earthly) rank! i i 
+ 





































N.B.—THE GALLERY IS VERY SPACIOUS, AND THE PIT WITHOUT BOTTOM. : 

To prevent inconvenience, there are separate doors for admitting the company; and they are so different, i 
that none can mistake that are not wilfully blind. The door which opens into the Gallery is very narrow, and Sth 
the steps up to it are somewhat difficult—for which reason there are seldom many people about it. But the i 
door that gives entrance into the Pit is very wide, and very commodious; which causes such numbers to flock a 

to it, that it is generally crowded. 
N.B.—The strait door Jeads towards the right hand, and the broad one to the left. ae: 
It will be in vain for one, in a tinselled coat and borrowed language, to personate one of high birth, in order io 
get admittance into the upper places; for there is One of wonderful and deep penetration, who will search 
examine every individual, and all who cannot pronounce Shibboleth, in the language of Canaan, or have : 

not received a white stone, or new name, or cannot prove a Clear title to a certain portion of the Land of tae 

romise, must be turned in at the left-hand door. P iss 
THE PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS hal 
Are described in 1 Thess. iv, 16—2 Thess. i. 7, 8, 9—Matt. xxiv. 30, 31—xxv. 31, 32—Daniel vii. 9, 10—Jude 14, 15— Br 
Rev. xx. 12 to 15, &c. But as there are some people better acquainted with the contents of a PLay Bu. than aa 






the Word of God, it may not be amiss to transcribe a verse or two for their perusal :— 

“The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on them that obey not the Gospel, but to be glorified in his saints. A fiery stream issued and came forth from 
before him. A thousand thousand ministered unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him. The Judgment was set, and the Books were opened ; and whosoever was not found written in the Book 
of Life, was cast into the lake of fire.” 










| 
} 
ACT I. if 
Of this GRAND and SOLEMN PERFORMANCE, will be opened by an Archangel, with the Trump of God. : 
“The Trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised.”—1 Cor. xv. 22. 
RO}? Ik. i 
Will be a PROCESSION of Saints in white, with golden harps, accompanied with shouts 4 
of joy and songs of praise. 
AOF Idk. 
Will be an assemblage of all the Unregenerate. The Music will consist chiefly of cries; accompanied with 
weeping, wailing, mourning, lamentation, and woe. 
TO CONCLUDE WITH 
Ty - r 
a NM Qe 4-2. D.0O-N 
BY THE SON OF GOD, 

As it is written in the 25th of Matthew, from the 34th verse to the end of the chapter. But for the sake of 
those who seldom read the Scriptures, I shall here transcribe two verses :—“ Then shall the King say to them 
on the right hand,—Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world: Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 


































AFTER WHICH THE CURTAIN WILL DROP—— . ny h 
Then! O to tell! e ‘, 
Some rais’d on high—others doom’d to hell; John v. 28, 29. 
These praise the Lamb, and sing redeeming love, tev. v. 8, 9—xiv. 3, 4. ; 
Lodg’d in his bosom, all his goodness prove. Luke xvi. 22, 23. 
While those who trampled underfoot his grace, Luke xix. 14, 27. iy 
Are banish’d now for ever from his face. Matt. xxv. 30.—2 Thess. i. 9. HW 
Divided thus, a gulph is fix’d between, Luke xvi. 29. if 
And (EVERLASTING) closes up the scene. Matt. xxv. 46. ee 
“Thus will I do unto thee, O Israel; and because I will do thus unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, O Israel.”— qld 
Amos iv. 12. 1 
TICKETS FOR THE PIT, i 
At the easy purchase of following the vain pomps and vanities of the fashionable world, and the desires and t 
amusements of the flesh—to be had at every flesh-pleasing assembly. % 
“TF YE LIVE AFTER THE FLESH YE SHALL DIE.”—Romans viii. 13. ; 
TICKETS FOR THE GALLERY, a 





At no less a rate than being converted,—Forsaking all, denying self, taking up the Cross, and following Christ 
in the regeneration,—to be had nowhere but in the Word of God, and where that Word appoints. 
“HE THAT HATH EARS TO HEAR, LET HIM HEAR.”—Marrt. xi. 15. 
* And be not deceived ; God is not mocked. For whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.”—Gal. vi. 7. 
N.B.—No Money WILL BE TAKEN AT THE Door, 
Nor will any Tickets give admittance into the Gallery but those sealed by the Holy Ghost, with 
Immanuel’s signet. 
Watch therefore ; be ye also ready,—for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of Man 
cometh.” —Matt. xxiv. 42, 44. 
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Soon after the great fires in Wisconsin, last 


autumn, a liberal man in Detroit did up a bun- | 


dle of cast-off clothing and sent it forward to 
one of the sufferers. ‘The sufferer acknowledged 
the bit of benevolence thus: ‘*The committy 
man giv’ me, among other things, wat he called 
a pare of pants, and twould make me pant some 
to wear ’em. I found your name and were you 
lived in one of the pockits. My wife laffed so 
when I showed ’em to her that I thot she would 
have a conipshin fit. She wants to no if there 


lives and brethes a man who has legs no bigger | 
than that. She sed if there was, he orter be | 


taken up fur vagrinsy for having no visible means 
ofsupport. I couldn’t get ‘em on my eldest boy, 
so I used ‘em for gun-cases, If you have anoth- 
er pare to spare, my wife would like to get ‘em to 
hang up by the side of the fire-plase to keep the 
tongs in.” 


WE have received the following touching ap- 
peal from a California man, who craves the men- 
tal pabulum furnished from Franklin Square, 
and we publish it for the ‘* general joy of the 
whole company.” Perhaps it is not exactly 
first-class as poetry, but the sentiment is prime: 


A SUBSCRIBER’S PLEA. 
WRITTEN FOR ‘* HARPER'S WEEKLY” BY EDWIN PETERSON, 


Santa Rosa, Carirornia, February 24. 
Please send us the Weekly—we can’t do without it: 
My wife is almost crying about it; 
The children do make a fuss, and say, 
“Pa, can’t you get Harper’s Weekly to-day ?” 


When my time was out I had not the tin 
To send for the paper right off again; 

So I had to wait; but now I have plenty— 
Ten dollars in silver, in gold a big twenty. 


So please send it on to my homely address, 
And give us relief from our present distress; 
For my wife with delight and pleasure will dance 
To read the fine stories full of love and romance. 


The pictures will fill my poor children with glee, 
And I too would like the editorials to see. 

Poor Tammany Ring—oh, how hard you do strike it! 
But the harder the blow, the better I like it. 


Then down with all thieves and men of dishonor, 
Who would ruin your city and bring shame upon her! 
But glory to Nast, your elegant artist: 

Of all men in the nation I think he is the smartest. 
So here is the money, four dollars in cash, 

To pay for the paper that gives rascals the lash. 
Then send it along, for you don’t know the pleasure 
It gives us to read it when we have the leisure. 


Apropos of the Dolly Varden style of rai- 
ment, so much talked of in the present era, we 
have seen no description of it so succinct and 





aan 
|ent status is illustrated by an incident that oc. 
curred not long since at the capital: A Western 
man dropped into the House of Representatives 
to note what was going on. Beckoning to a well. 
dressed man of color who stood near him, he 
said, ‘‘ Jim, will you show me to the barber's 
shop? I want to get shaved and haye my 
boots blacked.” : 
The ‘‘Jim” thus familiarly addressed happened 
to be one of the colored Representatives, who 
quietly 7 **Excuse me, Sah; J’s not q 
waitah ; I’s a membah!” 
The Western party elevated his eyes for a mo- 
| ment, and retired in good order. 


WE commend this to our brethren of the fac- 
julty at Bellevue Hospital Medical College, [t 
shows science and a kind heart: A celebrated 
| physician was called upon recently by a person 
suffering from rheumatism, who insisted upon his 
| doing something for him. The physician wrote 
| a prescription, and as the patient went out of the 
/room, said to him, ‘*I wish you would let me 
| know if that does you any good, for I have my- 
| self been very much troubled with rheumatism 
lately.” 





We haven't the name of the man, but he 
was of ‘Terre Haute, who died iast month from 
swallowing a pocket-knife and erroneous medical 
treatment combined. A party who keeps a store 
there says he got along very nicely as long as the 
knife was closed, but when Dr. Terwilliger gave 
him opening medicine it killed him. 





To a correspondent in Galveston, Texas, we 
are indebted for the following characteristic rem- 
iniscences of the South in the olden time: 

An old friend of mine who lived in Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, thirty years ago, and who 
edited the Sentinel of that city then, was a very 
cool man in every thing. Editing a paper then 
in Mississippi was almost sure death, as you will 
find by reference that eight out of nine editors 
of the Sentinel were killed in street fights or 
duels. Dr. James Fall, now living in New Or- 
leans, I believe, is the only editor of the Sentinel 
that was not killed, and he did not come out un- 
scathed, as he had a ball lodged in one of his 
legs in one of two duels in which he was en- 
gaged opposite the city, across the river, in Loui- 
siana. His first duel was with Robb, a promi- 
nent Mississippi politician of those times, who 
challenged the doctor to mortal combat. The 
challenge was duly accepted, and the doctor, 








clear as the following: ‘*The starboard sleeve 
bore a yellow hop-vine in full leaf, on a red | 
ground, with numbers of gray birds, badly mu- 
tilated by the seams, flying hither and thither in | 
wild dismay at the approach of a green and black | 
hunter. An infant class was depicted on the 

back; and in making up the garment truant | 
scholars were scattered up and down the sides 
and on the skirt; while a country poultry fair, 
and a group of hounds hunting, badly demoral- 
ized by the gathers, gave the front a remarkable 
appearance. The left sleeve had on it the al- 
phabet in five different languages.” 





Turtnes have changed in Washington. A dozen 
years ago our colored brother was no positive 





weight in the social or political scale. His pres- 
‘ 


through his agents in the affair, had a ditch dug 
fifteen paces in length and about five feet in 
depth. Unfortunately for the doctor, he came 
out second best, having received his antagonist’s 
ball in his leg. Upon his recovery, being asked 
his idea for having a ditch dug, he said it was 
for the purpose of keeping Robb from running 
away. Dickens, in his American sketches, al- 
luded to this affair, and thousands of old Mis- 
sissippians remember it. 

At another time he was lying in his room, 
with windows up, and by the moon’s light ob- 
served a thief entering the window very cautious- 
ly. The doctor lay very quiet until his noctur- 
nal visitor had fairly entered, when he called to 
him in a loud voice to ‘‘strike a light,” as he 
would find a candle and matches upon the 
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mantel. The thief, appearing much surprised | Kirsty Grant. Does he whisper soft somethings 
thinking, no doubt, that the doctor imagined | of her betterness, I wonder, while thus he lin- 
him some bedfellow returning from a night’s' gers? Not at all. His only communication is 
lark), remarked to the doctor that he was “darned | the important fact, ‘Its a gran’ nicht.’ He 
polite.” ‘*No, no,” says the doctor; ‘‘I am} would linger, blessed in her presence, but the 
jonesome, and want company. Sit down and closing day warns him to be gone. It will be 
Jet's have a chat. Furthermore, my dear Sir, | midnight before he can reach his village home 
if you can find any thing here in this room worth | miles away. Yet was it sweet to linger. ‘It’s 
dividing, let me know, and I will get up instan- | a vera gran’ nicht, but I maun haist awa’. Mith- 
ter.” ‘The thief, evidently disgusted, consigned | er ‘ill be wunnerin,’ said he. ‘’Deed, ye'll hae 
the doctor to a very hot region and left hur-| tae draw yer feet gey fast tae win hame afore the 
edly. Sabbath; sae e’en be steppin’,’ she answered, 
Again, while sleeping with a friend at the St. | coolly. ‘Its gran’!’ said he; *I wish ilka Sait- 
Charles Hotel, in New Orleans, the doctor awoke | urday nicht was lik’ this ane.’ ‘ Wi’ ye, Saitur- 
the friend, remarking that he heard a noise in the day nicht shud maist be lik’ Sunday morn, if ye 
room. His companion, being of a sleepy turn, | bevil it richt,’ said she, with a toss of her head, 
flopped over and went to sleep. The doctor | for she rightly guessed that somewhat of the lad’s 
arose, and groping around the room cautiously, | pleasure was referable to herself. ‘I maun shut 
cot hold of a string that appeared to be sus-| up the coo.’ ‘Good-nicht,’ said he. ‘ Good- 
pended from the ceiling. On further reconnais- | nicht,’ said she, disappearing in the byre. He 
sance it turned out to be a thief above the tran-| stepped away into the muirland, making for 
som-light, with a string with hook attached, | home. ‘Isn’t she smairt?’ said he to himself; 
trying to hook up their clothing, and had got | ‘man, isn't she smairt? Said she, ‘‘ Saiturday 
hishook fastened. The doctor, cutting the string | nicht shud aye be wi’ ye lik’ Sunday morn, if 
in two, quietly apprised his highness (the thief) | ye beviled it richt!” Was it na a hint for me? 
hat he was not acquainted with him and didn’t | Man, I wish I daur spaik oot till her.’” 
wish to cultivate him, but that if he didn’t re- | 
form and stop such antics, he would eventually | Most country neighborhoods are afflicted with 
come tono good. The same thief was afterward | a family of detrimentals, the members of which 
caught at the same trick, and served a term in| are a pest and a nuisance to every body in the 
the Louisiana penitentiary. | vicinity ; and when people of this sort affect ex- 
| cessive piety, and practice their knavery under 
Mrs. Frormpa Wuire, well known in the cover of religion, the infelicity of the situation 
fashionable world forty years ago, was one of | is greatly exasperated. In a small Connecticut 
the most beautiful, accomplished, elegant, and village there resided, a few years since, a family 
attractive women of her day. She was the | of the name of Perry, the members of which 
daughter of General Adair, of Kentucky, and | were marked by all the disagreeable character- 
her first husband was Joseph M. White, the sec- | istics above indicated. ‘They were artful, adroit, 
ond delegate sent to Congress from the Territory | and while perpetrating all sorts of small roguer- 
of Florida. Highly educated, full of genius, | ies, and making themselves generally offensive, 
and with the manners and bearing of a queen, | had the address to avoid coming in direct con- 
her society was courted by the most elevated | flict with the penal statutes. On one occasion 
cireles in Washington, New Orleans, New York, | the neighborhood aforesaid was visited with a 
and Boston. She was a brilliant conversation- | religious awakening, a peripatetic revivalist hav- 
alist, ready and effective at repartee, and a sin- | ing succeeded in arousing the sleepy inhabitants 
cere, warm-hearted gentlewoman of the most! to a sense of the insecurity of their spiritual 
gracious and generous impulses. On one of her | condition. Presently the news got bruited about 
visits to Rome she was presented to the Pope. _| that the spirit of grace had visited the Perrys. 
‘“‘Kneel, my daughter,” said he, as she stood| ‘‘ Father, father,” cried a lad to his parent, 
erect in her imperial grace before him. ‘‘ All| ‘‘they say old Perry has caught the revival.” 
kneel to me except the daughters of sovereigns.” | ‘‘I shouldn't wonder,” he replied, ‘‘and I 
‘I am a princess in my own right, your holi- | presume it will go through the family ; but they 
ness,” she replied. | will all have it light.” 
‘*How can that be, when you are an Ameri-| And they did. 
can born ?” 
‘‘In my country the people are sovereign, and| Dwurrxa the ‘‘dark ages,” as the time pre- 
I am a daughter of the people.” | ceding the building of railways was termed in 
The Pope smiled a gracious assent, rejoining, | Buffalo, an odd fish of a chap named Day pub- 
‘* Then receive an old man’s blessing.” lished in that now thriving and very beautiful 
city a weekly paper known as the Buffalo Jour- 
In a fresh book of Scottish peasant life, just | zal. Day was a capital judge of other men’s 
over from London, is a fine comic sketch of an | writings, an acute critic, a witty humorist, who 
interview between a taciturn peasant lover and | talked well, but without the faculty of putting 
“Kirsty,” his sweetheart, who is only waiting | his thoughts on paper. In fact, he had no writ- 
for him to speak. It is in fine contrast with the | ing facility, and depended for his editorial mat- 
confident, rushing way in which that sort of |ter upon the casual contributions of friends. 
thing is done in this country : | Albert H. Tracy, a man of fine genius, and 
‘“‘The young clacher stands by the cottage | equally eloquent with tongue and pen, was Day’s 
gable in the fading light, declaring, ‘It’s a gran’ | main reliance in that regard. Party spirit ran 
nicht!’ Ever so often he says it, yet he feels | high at that time, and the Journal was a powér- 
its grandeur not at all, for the presence of some- | fulinstrumentality. It happened once that Tracy 
thing grander or better, I suppose—the maiden, | was called out of town just before publication day, 
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and Day’s other supporters being out of reach, he 
was badly straitened for the necessary editorial 
articles. He ran about the city in great per- 
plexity, and having hunted up a young lawyer 
who he thought would answer the purpose, 
brought him into the printing-office to do his 
work. ‘The foreman, who had observed the em- 
barrassment of his employer with much interest, 
remarked, with grim humor, 

**Tt seems to me, Mr. Day, that it takes a 
sight of shoe-leather to edit your paper!” 


Just from London comes a most a 
ee te poetry—‘‘ Fly Leaves” —by Mr. C. 8. 

Calverley, from which we quote the two sam- 
ples following, which have the added merit of 
being seasonable : 


In the Gloaming to be roaming, where the crested 
waves are loaming 
And the shy mermaidens combing locks that ripple 
to their feet; 
Where the Gloaming is I never made the ghost of 
an endeavor 
To discover—but whatever were the hour, it would 
be sweet. 


“To their feet,” 
tably teaches 
That the mermaids of our beaches do not end in 
ugly tails, 
Nor have homes among the corals; 
with neat balmorals— 
An arrangement no one quarrels with, as many 
might with scales, 


I say, for Leech’s sketch indispu- 


but are shod 


The rhymes display ¢ 
be matched with that of Hood or of Ingoldsby. 
Let the reader note those in some stanzas from 
** First Love,” but let him first admire the exqui- 
site beauty of the lines which we have marked in 
italics : 
There she sat—so near me, yet remoter 
Than a star—a blue-eyed bashful imp: 
On her lap she held a happy bloater, 
"Twixt her lips a yet more happy shrimp. 








O my own, my beautiful, my blue-eyed! 
To be young once more, and bite my thumb 
At the world and all its cares with you, I'd 
Give no inconsiderable sum. 

Hand in hand we tramped the golden sea-weed, 
Soon as o’er the gray cliff peeped the dawn: 
Side by side, when came the hour for tea, we'd 

Crunch the mottled shrimp and hairy prawn: 
Has she wedded some gigantic shrimper, 
That sweet mite with whom I loved to play? 
Is she girt with babes that whine and whimper, 
That bright being who was always gay ? 
Yes—she has at least a dozen wee things! 
es—I see her darning corduroys, 
Scouring floors, and setting out the tea-things 
For a howling herd of hungry boys, 
In a home that reeks of tar and sperm-oil! 
But at intervals she thinks, I know, 
Of those days which we, afar from turmoil, 
Spent together forty years ago. 


Every body is supposed to have heard of the 
humorist and practical joker ‘* Old Lines.” He 
flourished in New Haven in the early part of the 
present century, and every ancient citizen of 
good memory has a repertory of characteristic 
anecdotes to relate of him. Most of them have 
been so often repeated as to be stale; but one 
new to me, which I recently heard, may be 
worth telling in the Drawer. One of Lines’s 
nefghbors was a worthy old woman, who was 
vexed with an ungovernable curiosity, and who 
had a habit of constantly repeating what she 
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un ingenuity which may well | 


| saying you'd got to be blind? 


| snuff,” 


| many questions as you mind. 
| when you gets ready. 





heard; generally perverting er distorting the 
facts from mere confusion of mind. It was his 
delight to lead her into squabbles and con tra- 
dictions, and he constantly kept her in Water 
uncomfortably warm, She was an inveterate 
snutt-taker, and it was his habit to vis sit her ey- 
ery morning, titillate his olfactories, and tell hey 
some absurd fiction, which she would spend half 
the forenoon in spreading about the neighbor. 
hood. She never failed to complain when the 
imposition was exposed, and often declared that 
she would never again believe a word old Lines 
told. 

**Good-morning, Mrs. Mix. 
very well this morning, after a refreshing sleep 
last night. May I trouble you for a pinch of 
your excellent rappee ?” 

‘*Dear me, Mr: Lines, how polite you are! 
Is Mrs. Lines well to-day? ‘There's the snuff- 
box on the stand.” 

**T am grieved to tell you, ma’am, that when 
my wife woke up this morning she couldn’t see 
the least thing in the world.” 

**Laws-a-massy! you don’t tell me she’s 
struck blind! What a dispensation! If [| 
wa'n't a-baking and the oven just heating, I'd 
go right in and see her.” 

When baking was over Mrs. Mix spent the 
rest of the day in running about town telling 
that poor Mrs. Lines had lost her eye-sight. 

Half the gossips in the place called to condole 
with the afflicted lady, and found her as well as 
usual, Mrs. Mix did not find time to visit her 
that day, but the next morning she waited on 
her bright and early, old Lines being prudently 
absent. 

‘**What could your husband have meant by 


” 


I hope you are 





‘* Really I don’t know, 
fun, most likely.” 

At that moment Lines made his appearance 

**Oh, Mr. Lines, what a wicked story you told 
me! you said poor Mrs. Lines was as blind as a 
bat. You sha’n’t have another pinch of my 


ma’am; some of his 


** My good woman, you misunderstood me en- 
tirely. I did not say Mrs. Lines was blind. I 


|said when she got up yesterday morning she 


could not see the least thing in the world. Now 
could she?” 


An honest, thrifty, well-to-do German in a 
Connecticut city applied to a wealthy landlord 
who rents a great many houses. 

‘* The house is to let, certainly,” said the own- 
er, ‘‘and if, upon inquiry, I find you to be re- 
sponsible and a suitable man for a tenant, you 
shall have it.” 

“Vera goot, Mr. H 





, you makes just as 
I takes the house 


” 


Two days afterward the house-owner called 
upon the German. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve in- 
quired pretty generally respecting your character 
and means, and as every body speaks of you as 
an honest, respectable man of abundant proper- 
ty, you can have the house.” 

‘** Vell, den,” said Hans, ‘‘I takes de house. 


; And I wants to tell you I’ve asked all about 
| you among de peoples, and dey all say that you 
is de meanest landlort in de town: but I takes 
de house all de same.”’ 














